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THE BIQHT f 

ELIZABETH 
COUNTESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND : 

bahoness percy, lucy, poynings, fitz-payne, 
bryan, and latimer. 

Masah, 

Those writers, who solicit the protection of the 
noble and the great, are ofteo exposed to censure 
by the impropriety of their addresses : a remark 
tliat will perhaps be too readily applied to him, 
who having nothing better to olier than the rude 
Songs of ancient Minstrels, aspires to the patron- 
age of the Countess of Northumberland, and hopes 
that the barbarous productions of unpolished ages 
can obtain the approbation or the notice of her. 
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who adorna courts b; her presence, and diffuses 
elegance bj her example. 

But this impropriety, it is presumed, will dis- 
appear, when it is declared that these pjem^ are 
presented to your Ladyship, not as labours of art, 
but as effusions of nature, showing tlie first efforts 
of ancient genius, and exhibiting the customs and 
opinions of remote ages, — of ages that had been 
almost lost to memory, had not the gallant deeds 
of your illustrious Ancestors preserved them from 
oblivion. 

No active or comprehensive mind can forbear 
some attention to the reliques of antiquity : it is 
prompted by natural curioaty to survey the pro- 
gress of life and manners, and to inquire by what 
gradations barbarity was civilized, grossness re- 
fined, and ignorance instructed : but this curiosity, 
Madam, must be stronger in those, who, like your 
Ladyship, can remark in every period the influ- 
ence of some great Progenitor, and who still feel 
in their effects the transactions and events of dis- 
tant centuries. 
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DEDICATION. 



By such Bards, Madam, as I am now intro- 
ducing to your presence, was the infancy of genius 
nurtured and advanced ; by such were the minds 
of unlettered warriors softened and enlarged ; by 
such was the memory of illustrious actions pre- 
served and propagated ; by such were the heroic 
deeds of the Earls of Nokthdmbekland sung at 
festivals in the hall of Alnwick : and those Songs 
which the bounty of your ancestors rewarded, now 
return to your Ladyship by a kind of hereditary 
right ; and, I flatter myself, will £nd such recep- 
tion as is usually shown to poets and historians 
by those, whose consciousness of merit makes it 
their interest to be long remembered. 
I am. Madam, 
Vour Ladyship^s most humble, 

and most devoted servant, 

Thomas Peboy. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



TwBNTY years have near elapsed since the last edition 
of this work appeared. But, although it was suffi- 
ciently a favourite with the public, and had long been 
out of print, the original Editor had no de«ire to revive 
it. More important pursuits had, as might be expect- 
ed, engaged his attention ; and the present edition 
would have remained unpublished, had he not yield- 
ed to the importunity of his friends, and accepted the 
humble offer of an Editor in a Nephew, to whom, it is 
feared, he will be found too partial. 

These volumes are now restored to the public with 
such corrections and improvements as have occurred 
since the former impression ; and the text in particular 
hath been emended in many passages hy recurring to 
the old copies. The instances being frequently trivial, 
are not always noted in the margin, but the alteration 
hath never been made without good reason ; and espe- 
cially in such pieces as were extracted from the folio 
Manuscript so often mentioned in the following pages, 
where any variation occurs from the former impres- 
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XII ASTBRTISSMIRT 

sion, it will be understood to have been given on the 
authority of that MS. 

The appeal publicly made to Dr. Johnson in the 
first pa^ of the following Preface, so long since as 
in the year 1765, and never once contradicted by him 
during so large a portion of his life, ought to have 
precluded every doubt concerning the existence of the 
MS. in question. But such, it seems, having been 
suggested, it may now be mentioned, that while this 
edition passed through his press, the MS. itself was 
left for near a year with Mr. Nichols, in whose house, 
or in that of its possessor, it was examined with more 
or less attention by many gentlemen of eminence in 
literature. At the first publication of these volumes, 
it had been in the hands of all, or most of his friends ; 
but, as it could hardly be expected that he should con- 
tinue to think of nothing else but these amusements of 
his youth, it was afterwards laid aside at his residence 
in the country. Of the many gentlemen above men- 
tioned, who o&red to give their testimony to the pub- 
lic, it will be sufficient to name the Honourable Daines 
Barrington, the Reverend Clayton Uordaunt Crache- 
rode, and those eminent critics on Shakspeare, the 
Reverend Dr. Farmer, George Steevens, Esq., Edmund 
Malone, Esq., and Isaac Heed, Esq., to whom I beg 
leave to appeal for the truth of the following repre- 
sentation. 

The MS. is a long narrow folio volume, containing 
one hundred and ninety-five Sonnets, Ballads, Histo- 
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TO THK FOVBTH XDITIOK. Xui 

rical Songs, and Metrical RomanceB, either in the 
whole or in part, for many of them ore extremely mu- 
tilated and imperfect. The first and last leaves are 
wanting ; and of fifty-four pages, near the beginning, 
half of every leaf hath been torn away, and several 
others are injured towards the end; besides that 
through a great part of the volume the top or bottom 
line, and sometimes both, have been cut off in the 
binding. 

In this state is the MS. itself: and even where the 
leaves have suffered no injury, the transcripts, which 
seem to have been all made by one person, (they are 
at least all in the same kind of hand,) are sometimes 
extremely incorrect and faulty, being in such instances 
probably made from defective copies, or the imper- 
fect recitation of illiterate singers ; so that a consi- 
derable portion of the song or narrative is sometimes 
omitted, and miserable trash or nonsense not unfre- 
quently introduced into pieces of considerable merit. 
And often the copyist grew so weary of bis labour, 
as to write on without the least attention to the sense 
or meaning ; so that the word which should form the 
rhyme is found misplaced in the middle of the line; 
and we have such blunders as these, toant and mill, 
for manton nritl;* even pan and note, for Tcan and 
pale,\ Sic. &c. 

* Thii mait hue been copied from ■ reciter. 
t Thui we find in the lol. MS, 

" Hii fisage waicd pm tod vile." 
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XIV ADVBRTtSRMEST. 

Hence the public may judge how much they are in- 
debted to the composer of thia collection; who, at an 
early period of life, with such materials and such sub- 
jects, formed a work which hath been admitted into 
the moat elegant librariea, and with which the judici- 
ous antiquary hath juat reason to be aatiafTed, while 
refined entertainment hath been provided for every 
reader of taste and genius. 

Thomas Pgscy, 
Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
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PREFACE. 



Ths reamr is here presented with select remains of our 
ancient Eoglish Dards and Minstrels, an order of men 
who were once greatly respected by our ancestors, and 
contributed to soften the roughness of a martial and 
unlettered people by their songs and by their music. 

The greater part of them are extracted from an an- 
cient folio MS. in the Editor's possession, which con- 
tains near two hundred Poems, Songs, and Metrical 
Bomances. This manuscript was written about the I 
middle of the last century ; but contains compositions I 
of all times and dates, from the ages prior to Chaucer, | 
to the conclusion of the reign of Charles I.* ' 

This manuscript was shown to several learned and 
ingenious friends, who thought the contents too curi- 
ous to be consigned to oblivion, and importuned the 
possessor to select some of them, and give them to the 
press. As most of them are of great simplicity, and 
seem to have been merely written for the p'eople, he 
was long in doubt, whether, in the present state of im- 
proved literature, they could be deemed worthy the 

' Chsucer qnote* the old lommce of " libius DuKoniui," and 
■ame otbers, nhich ue fdaod in this MS. (Se« the Ehhj pre- 
fiied to vol. iii. page 15 et seq.) It il>o coqIudb Mreral Songi 
reladDg to the c3iTil War in the iMt century, but Dot one thU 
alladeH to the ReittuatioD. 
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attention of th« public. At length the importunity of 
his friends prevailed, and he could refuse nothing to 
such judges as the author of The Rambler, and the 
late Ur. Shenstone. 

Accordingly such specimens of ancient poetry have 
been selected, as either show the gradation ttf our lai^ 
guage, exhibit the progress of popular opinions, display 
the peculiar manners and customs of former ages, or 
throw light on our earlier classical poets. 

They are here distributed Into toldhbb, each* of 
which coDtains an independent skbibs of poems,, ar- 
ranged chiefly according to the order of time, and 
I showing the gradual improvements of the English 
I language and poetry, from the earliest ages down to 
the present. Each toloub, or sxbiss, is divided into 
three books, to afford so many pauses, or resting- 
places to the reader, and to assist him in distinguish- 
ing between the productions of the earlier, the middle, 
and the latter times. 

In a polished ^e, like the present, I un sensible that 
many of these reliqnes of antiquity will require great 
allowances to be made for tbem. Yet have they, for 
the most part, a pleasing simplicity, and many artless 
graces, which in the opmiOD of no mean critics* have 
been thought to compensate for the waat of higher 
beauties, and, if they do not dazzle the imagination, 
are frequently found to interes t the heart. 

■ Mr, Addiun, Mr. Diydea, mil the witty Lord Dorset, &c. 

S« the Sptetatar, No. 70. To then might b« idded man; emi- 
Dent judge! now ilire. The leinied Seldeu ippeuB i]*o to have 
b«en foDd of collectiitg theae old thiaga. Ses Mon. 
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To atone for the rudeness of the more obiolete 
poems, each volume concludes with a few modem at- 
tempts in the same kind of writing; and, to take off 
from the tediousneea of the longer narratives, they are 
evety where intenniDgled with little elegant pieces of 
the lyric kind. Select ballads in the old Scottish dia- 
lect, most of them of the firat-rate merit, are also inter- 
^)ersed among those of our ancient English minstrels ; 
and the artless productions of these old rbapsodists 
are occasionally confronted with specimens of the com- 
position of contemporary poets of a higher class,— of 
those who had all the advantages of learning in the 
times in which they lived, and who wrote for lame and 
for posteri^. Yet, perhaps, the palm will be frequent- 
ly due to the old "^"'"ff *^'"''*rfiIPi "*'" composed 
their rhymes to he sung to their harps, and who looked 
no fiurther than for present applause, and present sub- 
sistence. 

The reader wilt find this class of men occasionally 
described in the following volumes, and some particn- 
lars relating to their history in an Essay subjoined to 
this Freiace. 

It will be proper here to give a short account of the 
other Collections that were consulted, and to make my 
acknowledgments to those gentlemen who were so kind 
as to impart extracts from them ; for, while this Selec- 
tion was making, a great Dumber of ingenious friends 
took a share in the work, and explored many large re- 
positories in its favour. 

The first of these that deserved notice was the Pe- 
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pyeiaQ librai; Kt Magdalen College, Cambridge. Its 
founder, Samuel Pepys,* Esq., Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty in the reigna of Charles 11. and James II. had 
made a large collection of ancient English ballads, 
ne«r 2000 in number, which he has left pasted in five 
volumes in folio ; besides garlands and other smaller 
miscellanies. This Collection, he tells us, was " begun 
by Mr. Seldeo ; improved by the addition of many 
pieces elder thereto in time ; and the whole continued 
down to the year 1700; when the form peculiar till 
then thereto, viz. of the black-letter with pictures, 
seems (for chet^ness' sake) wholly laid aside for that 
of the white letter without pictures," 

In the Aehmole library at Oxford is a small collec- 
tion of ballads made by Anthony Wood in the year 
1676, containing somewhat more than 200. Many 
ancient popular poems are also preserved in the Bod- 
leian library. 

The archives of the Antiquarian Society at London 
contain a multitude of curious politiccd poems in large 
folio volumes, digested under the several reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James 
I., &c. 

In the British Museum is preserved a large treasure 
of ancient English poems in MS., besides one folio 
volume of printed ballads. 

From all these some of the best pieces were select- 
ed; and from many private Collections, as well printed 

* A lite at aai curiam coUector, Mr. Pepjs, any W ceea ia 
■■ I'he CoDtinuation ot Mr. CoUier'a Supplement to liii great Uic- 
tioDarj, 1T15, at the end of toI. iii. folio. Art. PEP." 
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as manuscript, particularly froin one large folio volume 
which was lent by a lady. 

Amid such a fund of materials, the Editor ii afi^d 
he haa been sometimes led to make too great a parade 
of his authorities. The desire of being accurate has 
perhaps seduced him into too minute and trifling an 
exactness ; and in pursuit of information he may have 
been drawn into many a petty and frivolous research. 
It was however necessary to give some socount of the 
old copies ; though often, for the sake of brevity, one 
or two of these only are mentioned, where yet assist- 
ance was received from several. Where any thing 
was altered that deserved particular notice, the passage 
is generally distinguished hy two inverted ' commas :' 
and the Editor has endeavoured to be as fiiithftil as 
the imperfect state of his materials would admit For 
these old popular rhymes being many of them copied 
only from illiterate transcripts, or the imperfect reci- 
tation of itinerant ballad-singers, hare, as might be 
expected, been handed down to us with less care than 
any other writings in the world. And the old copies, 
whether MS. or printed, were often so defective or cor- 
rupted, that a scrupulous adherence to their wretched 
readings would only have exhibited unintelligible non- 
sense, or such poor meagre stuff as neither came from 
the bard nor was wwlhy the press ; when, by a few 
slight corrections or additions, a most beautiful or in- 
teresting sense bath started Ccttth, and this so naturally 
and easily, that the Editor could seldom prevail on 
himself to indulge the vanity of DMlung a formal 
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claim to the improvemetit; but must plead guilty to 
the charge of concealing hia oyin share in the amend- 
ments under acme such general title as a " Modem 
Copy," or the like. Yet it has been his design to 
give sufficient intimation where any considerable liber- 
ties* were taken with the old copies, and to have re- 
tained, either in the text or margin, any word or phrase 
which was antique, obsolete, unusual, or peculiar; so 
that these might be safely quoted as of genuine and 
midoubted antiquify. His object was to please both 
the judicious antiquary and the reader of taste; and 
he hath endeavoured to gratify both, without offend- 
ing either. 

The plan of the work was settled in concert with 
the late elegant Mr. Shenstone, who was to have boroe 
a joint share in it, had not death unhappily prevented 
him.f Most of the modem pieces were of his selec- 
tion and arrangement, and the Editor hopes to he par- 
doned, if he has retained some things out of partialis 
to the judgment of his friend. The old folio MS. 
above mentioned was a present from Humphrey Pitt, 
Esq., of Frior's-Lee, in Shropshire,^ to whom this 



t That the Editor bith not beie undemt«d the (ssiitance be 
received from bi> frieml, will appear from Mr. ShenaloiiB'a own 
letter to the Rbt. Mr. Onitt, dated March let, 1761. See hia 
Works, ToL iii. letter ciii. It i* doabtleu ■ great low to tliii 
work, thM Mr. Shenalone ueier aaw more than about a third of 
oie of theae loliunei, aa prepared for the presi. 

1 Who informed tbe Editor that tbU MS. had been purchased 
in a Ubraiy of old books, which vta thought to have bdonged to 
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public acknowledgment ia due for that, and nuDy 
other obliging favours. To Sir David Dttliymple, 
Bart, of Hales, near Edinburgh, the Editor it indebted 
for most of the beautiful Scottish poems with which 
this httle miscellany is enriched, and for many curiotu 
and elegant remarks with which they are illustrated. 
Some obliging communications of the same kind were 
received from John Mac Gowan, Esq., of Edinburgh ; 
and many curious explanations of Scottish words in 
the glossaries from John Davidson, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh, and from the Bev. Mr. Hutchinson, of Kim- 
bolton. Mr. Warton, who has twice done so much 
honour to the Poetry Professor's chair at Oxford, and 
Mr. Hest, of Worcester College, contributed some cu- 
rious pieces from the Oxford libraries. Two ingenious 
and learned friends at Cambridge deserve the Editor's 
warmest acknowledgments : to Mr. Blakeway, late fel- 
low of Magdalen College, he owes all the assistance 
received from the Pepysian library : and Mr. Fanner, 
Fellow of Ijuanuel, often exerted, in favour of this 
little work, that extensive knowledge of ancient Eng- 
lish literature, for which be ia so distinguished.* 

Thomas Blount, tuthor of the Jorolar Tenures, 1679, 4to., ud of 
many olhei publicatioDs enumerated in Wood'* Aihenie. ii. T3; 
the eHFlieet of which ia Tlii Art of taaking Dcviati, 1646, 4tD., 
wherein he ia described to be " ot tbe Inner Ternpla," If the 
collection was made by this lawyer, (wha also publinhed tbe Law 
Dictionary, 1671, folio,) it should seem, from the errors and de- 
fecu with which the MS. abounds, that he had employed his 
detk in writing the tranacripts, who was often weary of his tuk. 

* To tbe same learned and ingenious iriend, since MaeCer of 
Emanuel College, the Elditor is obliged for many c 
improvementa in his aecond and subsequent edilioiu ; 
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Many extracts irom aacient MSS. in the British Mu- 
Beum, and other repositories, were owing to the kind 
services of Thomas Astle, Esq., to whom the public is 
indebted for the curious Preface and Index annexed 
to the Harleian Catalogue.* The worthy hbrarian of 
the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Norris, deserved ac- 
knowledgment for the obliging planner in which he 
gave the Editor access to the volumes under his care. 
In Mr. Garrick's cnrious collection of old Plays are 

the Kev. Mi. Bonle, of IdmUlon?, near Saliaburj, editor of tb« 
curioui edition of Don Qvitate, wilb J^nootatioiiR. in Spaniab, in 6 
Tola. 4(0. ; to the Bev. Mr. Cole, fonnerlj ot BlrcheUy, near 
Fenny-Stnlford, Bucks ; to the Rei. Mr. Limbr, of NoTebani, in 
Notlliuinbf ilwd, (author of a learned Hiitirry iif Chra, 1761. Svo., 
*nd editor of • cnriouB Poem on the fiddle or' Floddm Field, nith 
lenmed notes, 1774, 8to.) ] and tu G. Fatoa, Esq. of Edinburgh. 
Ife ]< particularly indebted to two frieudfl, to whom the public, aa 
well as himself, are under the greatest obligations ; to tbe Honour- 
able Daioes HarriDgtOD, for bis very learned and eurioua Obuma- 
liaui on the Slutultt, 4ta. i and lo Thomas Tjrwhitt, Eaq. whose 
most correct and elegant edition of Chaucer's Canitrbary Tola, 5 
lols. 8<o., ia a atsndard book, aod shows bow an ancient bjiglish 
cIbbbic should be publiahed. The Kditor was also favoured with 
many csluable remaika and corrections from the Rer. Geo. Aahbj, 
late Fellow of St. John's CoUegf, in Cambridge, which are not 
panicularly pointed out becansa tlrej ocenr ao often. Ho waa no 
leas obbged to Hiomaa Butler, Eaq. F.A.S., agent to the Duke of 
Northumberland, and Clerk of tbe Peace for the county of Middle- 
sex ; wboae eitenaiTc knowledge of ancient writings, recorda, and 
bistorj. has been of great use to the Editor in hia attempts to 
illuatrste the literature or manners of our ancestoia. Some valu- 
able remarks were procured by Samuel Pegge, Esq. author of that 
curious work the Curiaiia, 4to. ; bnt this impreaeion was loo far 
advanced to profit by them all ; which hsth also been the caae with 
a aeries of learned and ingenious annotations inserted in theGentfe- 
man's Magiiimefoi August 1793; April, June, July, end October, 
1794 ; and which, it is hoped, will be continned. 
• Since Keeper of the Recorda in the Tower. 
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many scarce pieces of ancient poetry, widi the free use 
of which he indulged the Editor in the politest manner. 
To the Rev. Dr. Birch he is indebted for the use of 
several ancient and valuable tracts. To the friendship 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson he owes many valuable hint* 
for the conduct of the work. And, if the glossaries 
are more exact and curious than might be expected in 
so slight a publication, it is to be ascribed to the sn- 
pervisal of a friend, who stands at this time the first 
in the world for northern literature, and whose learn- 
ing is better known and respected in foreign nations 
than in his own country. It is perhaps needless to 
name the Rev. Mr. Lye, editor of Junius's Etymolo- 
fficum, and of the Gothic Goapeh, 

The names of so many men of learning and charac- 
ter the Editor hopes will serve as an amulet, to guard 
bim from every unfavourable censure for having be- 
stowed any attention on a parcel of Old Ballads. It 
was at the request of many of these gentlemen, and of 
others eminent for their genius and taste, that this little 
work was undertaken. To prepare it for the press has 
been the amusement of now and then a vacant hour 
amid the leisure and retirement of rural life, and hath 
only served as a relaxation from graver studies. It 
has been taken up at different times, and often thrown 
aside for many months, during an interval of four or 
five years. This has occasioned some inconsistencies 
and repetitions, which the candid reader will pardon. 
As great care has been taken to admit nothing immoral 
and indecent, the Editor hopes he need not be ashamed 
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of having bestowed some of his idle hours on the aa- 
cient literature of our own country, or in rescuiug from 
oblivioa some pieces (though but the amusements of 
our EUicestors) which tend to plac« in a striking light 
their taste, genius, sentiments, or manners. 

*.* Except in one paragraph, and in the notes sub- 
joined, this Preface is given with little variatiou from 
the first edition in MDCCLXV. 
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AN ESSAY 



THE ANCIENT MINSTRELS IN ENGLAND. 



I. The Minstrels (a) were an order of mea in the middle 
ageB, who subsisted by the arts of poetry and music, and 
sang to the harp verses composed by themselves, or others.* 
They also appear to have accompanied their songs with 
mimickry and action ; and to have practised such vaiious 
means of diverting as were much admired in those rude 
times, and supplied the want of more refined entertain- 
ment, (b). These arts rendered them extremely popular 
and acceptable in this and all the'neighbouring countries ; 
where no high scene of festivity was esteemed complete 
that was not set off with the eseiciSe of theii talents { and 
where, so' long as thespiritof chivalry subsisted, they were 
protected and caressed, because theii songs tended to do 
honour to the ruling passion of the times, and to encou- 
rage and foment a martial spirit. 

(i) The la^r notes and iUmcratiouB rehrred to by Che letters 
(a) (b) &e. are Ihiown together to the end of thi* E»wj, 

* Wedded to no hjpotheiii, tbe Author hithreidily corrected 
aay miBUkeg which bare been (irwai to be in thisEsray ; uid con- 
sidering the novelty of the aabject, tnd the lime, and place, when 
and where he firat took it ap, manjf snch had been excusable. — 
That the term mimtni waa not confined, as aome contend, (o a 
mere muncion, in thia coantry, anj moie than on the Continent, 
will be lAnsideiad more fiiUy in the last note (oo) al the end of 
thi* Easay. 

VOL. I. h 
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The Minstrels seem to tiave been the genuine si 
of the ancient Bards (c), who under different names were 
admired and revered, from the earliest ages, among the 
people of Gaul, Britain, Ireland, and the North ; and in- 
deed by almost all the first inhabitants of Europe, whether 
of Celtic or Gothic race ; • but by none more than by our own 
Teutonic ancestors.t particularly by all the Danish tribes. { 
Among thesethey were distinguished by the name of Scalds, 

t a word which denotes " smoothers and polishers of lan- 
guage." 5 The origin of their art was attributed to Oo* 
Or Woden, the father of their gods, and the professors of it 
were held in the highest estimation. Their skill was con- 

' Hidered as something dirine ; their persons were deemed 
sacred ; their attendance was solicited by kings ; and they 
were every where loaded with honours and rewards. In 
short, Poets and tbeir art were held among them in that 
rude admiration, which is ever shown by an ignorant peo- 
ple to such as eseel them in intellectusl accomplishments. 
Ah these honours were paid to Poetry and Song, from 
the earliest times, in those countries which our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors inhabited before their removal into Britain, 
we may reasonably conclude, that they would not lay aside 
all their regard for men of this sort immediately on quitting 
their German forests. At least, so long as they retained 
their ancient manners and opinions, they would still hold 
them in high estimation. But as the Saxons, soon after 
their establishment in this island, were converted to Chris- 

■ Vide Pelloulier Hist, dee Celtea, torn. 1, 1, 2, c 6, 10. 

r Tacit, de Mm. Genu. cap. 3. 

t Vide Baithalin. DeCsuaiscant«mptn iDuiii Mortis, lib. Leap. 
10.— Wormij Liler»tur« Ruoic. ti fioem.— See aUo " Northom 
Andquitiea, or a Descriptiou of the Msnset*, Customs, ftc, of the 
ancient Danes and other Noitbem Nttions : from the Franch of 
M. Mdlet." London, printed foi T. Canrn, 17ro. S vol. Sto. 

§ ToiAei Prsht. id Oicsd. Hist. — Pref. to " Five Pieces of Ru- 
nic Poetry," &c. 
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tianity, in proportion as literature prevailed among them 
this rade admiration would begin to abate, and poetry 
would be no longer a peculiar profession. Thus the Poet 
and the Minstrel early with us became two persons, (a). 
Poetry was cultiyated by men of letters indiscriminately, 
and many of the most popular rhymes were composed 
amidst the leisure and retirement of monasteries. But the 
Minstrels continued a distinct order of men for many ^es 
after the Norman conquest, and got their livelihood by 
singing verses to the harp at the houses of the great, (e). 
There they were stiU hospitably and respectfully received, 
and retained many of the hononrs shown to their predeces- 
sors, the BARns and Scalds, (f). And though, as their art 
declined, many of *hem only recited the compositions of 
others some of them still composed songs themselves, and 
all of them could probably invent a few stanzas on occa^ 
sion. I have no donbt but most of the old heroic ballads 
in this collection were composed by this order of men; 
for, although some of the larger metrical romances might 
come from the pen of the monks or others, yet the smaller 
narratives were probably composed by the minstrels who 
sang them. From the amazing variations which occur in 
different copies of the old pieces, it is evident they made 
no scruple to altereachother's productions; and the reciter 
added or omitted whole stanzas according to his own fancy 



In the early ages, as was hinted above, the profession of 
oral itinerant Poet was held in the utmost reverence among 
all the Danish tribes ; and therefore we might have con- 
cluded, that it was not unknown or unrespected among 
their Saxon brethren in Britain, even if history had been 
altogether sOent on this subject The original country of 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors is well known to have lain 
chiefly in the Cimbric Chersonese, in the tracts of land 
b2 
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since distinguished by the name of Jutland, Angelen, and 
Holstein.* The Jutes and Angles in particular, who com- 
posed two-thirds of the conquerors of Britain, were a Danish 
people, and their country at this day belongs to the crown 
of Denmark ;t so that when the Danes again infested Eng- 
land, three or four hundred years after, they made war on 
the descendants of their own ancestors.^ From this near 
affinity we might expect to discover a strong resemblance 
between both nations in their customs, manners, and even 
language ; and, in fact, we find them to differ no more than 
would naturally happen between a parent country and its 
own colonies, that had been severed in a rude uncivilized 
state, and had dropt all intercourse for three or four cen- 
turies ; especially if we reflect that the colony here settled 
had adopted a new religion, extremely opposite in all re- 
spects to the ancient Paganism of the mother-country ; and 
that even at first, along with the original Angli, had been 
incorporated a large mixture of Saxons from the neigh- 
bouring parts of Germany ; and afterwards, among the 
Danish invaders, had come vast multitudes of adventurers 
from the more northern parts of Scandinavia. But all 
these were only different tribes of the same common Teu- 
tonic stock, and spoke only difierent dialects of the same 
Gothic langu^e.§ 
From this sameness of original and similarity of man- 

* Vide Chronic. Suon. & Gibcon, pp. 12. 13, 4to.— Brd. Hiai. 
EcdcB. aSmith, lib. i, c. it. — " Ealdseie [Regio sntiq. Saionuio] 
iacervice Cimbrics Chersonesi. Holutiun proprie dictam. Dilh- 
maruun. StonneriBni, et Wagriani, compleclens." Amiol. in Bed. 
i Smith, p. 5S. Et tide Camdeni BriCBn. 

t "Anglia Vettu, hodie etiam Angleo, uta eit inter SaTones pt 
Gialea J^Jutoa], babena oppidum cipiule .... Sleawick." Ethel- 
wetd. lib. i. 

t See NonheniAiitic|iutie(,&c.voLi. pp. 7,8,185, i59,SeO,S61. 

i Ibid. Pieface, p. mi. 
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ners we might justly have wondered, if a character, 8o 
dignified and dJBtinguished among the ancient Danes as 
the Scald or Bard, had been totally unknown or unre- 
garded in this Bister nation. And indeed this argument 
is BO strong, and, at the same time, the early annuls of the 
Anglo-Saxons are so scanty and defectiTe(a), that no ob- 
jections &om their silence could be sufficient to overthrow 
it. For if these popular bards were confessedly revered 
and admired in those very countries which the Anglo- 
Saxons inhabited before their removal into Brit&in, and if 
they were af^rwards common and numerous among the 
other descendants of the same Teutonic ancestors, can we 
do otherwise than conclude, that men of this order accom- 
panied such tribes as migrated hither i that they after- 
wards subsisted here, though perhaps with less splendour 
than in the North ; and that there never was wanting a 
succession of them to hand down the art, though some 
particular conjunctures may have rendered it more respect- 
able at one time than another? And this was evidently 
the case. For though much greater honours seem to 
have been heaped upon the northern Scalds, in whom the , 
characters of historian, genealogist, poet, and musician, 
were all united, than appear to have been paid to the 
Minstrels and Harpers (h) of the Anglo-Saxons, whose 
talents were chiefly calculated to entertain and divert; 
while the Scalds professed to inform and instruct, and 
were at once the moralista and theologues of their Pagan 
countrymen ; yet the Anglo-Saxon Minstrels continued to 
possess no small portion of public favour ; and the arts 
they professed were so extremely acceptable to our ances- 
I tors, that the word Glee, which pecnharly denoted their • 
art, continues still in our own language to be of all others 
the most expressive of that popular mirth and jollity, that 
strong sensation of delight, which is felt t^ unpolished 
and simple minds, (i)> 
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IT. Haying piemiBed these general considerations, I 
shall now proceed to collect iVom history auch particQlar 
incidents as occur on this subject ; and, whether the &cts 
themaelTes are true or not, they are related by authors 
who Uved too near the Saxon times, and had before them 
too many recent monuments of the Anglo^axon nation, 
not to know what was conformable to the genius and 
manners of that people ; and therefore we may presume, 
that their relations prove at least the existence of the 
customs and habits they attribute to our forefiithers before 
the Conquest, whatever becomes of the particular incidents 
and events themselves. If this be admitted, we shall not 
want sufficient proofs to show that Minstreby and Song 
were not extinct among the Anglo-Saxons ; and that the 
professor of them here, if not quite so respectable a per- 
sonage as the Danish Scald, was yet highly bvouied 
and protected, and continued stiU to enjoy considerable 
privileges. 

Even so early as the first invasion of Britain by the 
Saxons, hh incident is recorded to have happened, which, 
if true, shows that the Minstrel or Sardwas not unknown 
among this people ; and that their princes themselves 
could, upon occasion, assume that character. Colgrin, 
son of that Ella who was elected king oi leader of the 
Sasons in the room of Hengist,* was shut up in York, 
and closely besieged by Arthur and his Britons. Bal- 
dulph, brother of Colgrin, wanted to gain access to him, 
and to apprize him of a reinforcement which was coming 
from Germany. Re had no other way to accomplish his 
design, but to assume the character of a Minstrel. He 
therefore shaved his head and beard, and, dressing him- 
self in the habit of that profession, took his harp in his 
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hand. In this disguise he walked up and down the 
trenches without suapicion, playing all the while upon 
his instrument as a Harpei. By little and little he ad- 
vanced near to the walls of the city, and malting himself 
known to the sentLnels, was in the night drawn up by a 

Although the above fact comes only from the suspicious 
pen of Geofirj of Monmouth (k), the judicious leader will 
not too hastily reject it} because, if such a feet really 
happened, it could only be known to us through the me- 
dium of the British writers ; for the first Saxons, a mar- 
tial but unlettered people, had no historians of their 
own 1 and Geoffry, with all his febles, is allowed to have 
recorded many true events, that have escaped other 
umalists. 

We do not however want instances of a less fabulous 
era, and more indubitable authority : for later history 
^brds us two remarkable focts(L), which I think clearly 
show that the same arts of poetry and song, which were 
so much admired among the Danes, were by no means 
unknown or neglected in this sister nation ; and that the 
privileges and honours which were so lavishly bestowed 
upon the northern Scalds, were not wholly withheld trom 
the Anglo^axon Minstrels. 

Our great King Alfred, who is espressly said to have 
excelled in music, ■ bdng deeirons to learn the true situa- 
tion of the Banish army, which had invaded his realm, 
assumed the dress and character of a minstrel, (m); when, 
taking his harp, and one of &e most trusty of his Mends 
disguised as a servant, f (for in the early times it waa not 
unusual for a minstrel to have a servant to carry his harp, ) 
he went with the utmost security into the Danish camp ■■ 
and, though he could not bat be known to be a Saxon by 

■ By Bale md Spelmui. See note (m). t tbid. 
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hia dialect, the character he had a«samed procured him a 
hospitable reception. He was admitted to entertain the 
king at table, and staid among them long enough to con- 
trive that aasault which afterwards destroyed them. This 
was in the year 878. 

About sixty years after," a Danish king made useof the 
same disguise to explore the camp of our king Athelstan. 
With his harp iu his hand, and dressed like a minstrel(N), 
Aulaffit king of the Danes, went among the Saxon tenia ; 
and, taking his stand neat the king's pavilion, began to 
play, and was immediately admitted. There he enter- 
tained Athelstan and his lords with his siting and his 
music, and was at length dismissed with an honourable 
reward, though his songs must hare discovered him to 
have been a Dane,(o). Athelstan was saved from the con- 
sequences of this stratagem by a soldier, who had observed 
Aulaff bury the money which had been given him, eithet 
firom some scruple of honour, or motive of superstition. 
This occasioned a discovery. 

Now if the Saxons had not been accustomed to have 
minstrels of their own, Al&ed's assuming so new and un- 
usual a character would have excited soapicions among 
the Danes. On the other hand, if it had not been custo- 
mary with the Sasons to show fevour and respect to the 
Danish Scalds, Aulaff would not have ventured himself 
among them, especially on the eve of a batt]e,(p). From 
the uniform procedure, then, of both these kings, we may 
fairly conclude that the same mode of entertainment pre- 

* Anno 938. Vide Rapiu, &c. 

t So I think the name ibould be [Hinted, rither thio Anlaff, the 
more uMSl form, (the rame trecee of ihe lelteis eipreu bolhnBlneB 
in MS.) Auleff beiofE eiidentljr tbs geauine northern n*aie Oleff, 
or OI»e, Lit. Oltus. In the old Ronunce of Hom-ChUiit, (see 
vol. iii. ptge 25.) the name of the king hie father is Allof, which is 
etidentlv OlUf, with the TOwela only tnuipoBed. 
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vailed amongp both people, ead that the Minstrel was a 
privileged character with each. 

But, if theee facta had never existed, it can be proved 
from nndoubted lecorda, that the Minatrel was a re^lar 
and stated officer in the court of our Anglo-Saxon kings : 
for in Somesdaf-book, Joealatar RegU, the King's Min- 
strel, is expressly mentioned in Gloucestershire; in which 
county it should seem that he bad lands assigned him for 
his maintenance, (q). 

III. We have now brought the inquiry down to the 
Nonnan conquest ; and as the Normans had been a late 
colony from Norway and Denmark, where the Scalds had 
arrived to the highest pitch of credit before RoUo's expe- 
dition into France, we cannot doubt but this adventurer, 
like the other northern princes, had many of these men in 
his train, who settled with faim in his new duchy of Nor- 
mandy, and left behind them successors in their art : so 
that, when his descendant, William the Bastard, invaded 
this kingdom in the following century,* that mode of 
entertainment could not but be still familiar with the 
Normans. And that this is not mere conjecture will ap- 
pear from a remarkable fact, which shows that the arts of 
Poetry and Song were still as reputable among the Nor- 
mans in France, as they had been among their ancestors 
in the north; and that the profession of Minstrel, like 
that of Scald, was stiU aspired to by the most gallant 
soldiers. In William's army was a valiant warrior, named 
Taillefer, who was distinguished no less for the minstrel- I 
arts (a), than for his courage and intrepidity. This man 1 
asked leave of his commander to begin the onset, and ■ 
obtained it. He accordingly advanced before the army, 
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j and with & loud voice animated his coQntTyinen with 
[ songs in proise of Charlemagne and Roland, and other 
( heroes of Fiance ; Ihai roahing among the thickest of 
I the Englirii, and Toliandy fighting, lost hia life. 

Indeed the Normuia were ao early distinguished for 
Uieir minetrel-l^entB, that an eminent French writer (s> 
makes no scruple to refer to them the origin of all modem 
poetry, and shows that they were celebrated for their songs 
near a century before the Troubadours of Provence, who 
are supposed to have led the way to the poets of Italy, 
France, and Spain,' 

We see, then, that the Norman conquest was rather likely 
to favour the estaUiahment of the minstrel profession in 
this kingdom, dian to suppress it : and alUiongh the bvour 
of the Norman conquerors would be probably confined to 
such of their own countrymen as excelled in the minstrel 
arts ; and in the first ages after the Conqnest no other 
sfmga would be listened to by the great ^nobility, but such 
as were composed in their own Noiman French ; yet as 
the great mass of the original inhabitants were not extir- 
pated, these could only understand their own native Glee- 
men or Minstrels, who most still be allowed to exist, un- 
less it can be proved that they were all proscribed and 
massacred, aa, it is said, the Wdsh Bards were afterwards 
by the severe policy of King Edward I. But this we know 
was not the case ; and even the cmel attempts of that mo- 
narch, as we shall see below, proved inefiectual, (s 2). 

The honours shown to the Norman or French Minstrels 
by our princes and great barons, would naturally have 
been imitated by their English vassals and tenants, even 
if no fevour or distinction had ever been shown here to the 
sune order of men in the Anglo-Saxon and Banish reigns. 

■ VideHist.daiTroubkdoars.StoiD.puuin; snd vide Fableaux 
ou Conies du XII. et du XIII. Steele, traduiu.&c aiec des Hotet 
biMoriqaM et ciitiquei, fi(c. pwU. Lc Grand. Paris, 1781. Stom. 
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So that we cannot donht but the EngUsti Harper and Song- 
ster would, at least in a subordinate degree, enjoy the same 
kind of hooonrs, and be received with similar respect, 
among the inferior English gentry and populace. I must 
be allowed, tfaerefbre, to consider them as belonging to the 
same community, as subordinate members at least of the 
same college ; and therefore, in gleaning the scanty mate- 
rials for this slight history, I shall coUect whatever inci- 
dents I can find relating to minstrels and their art, and 
arrange them, as [they occur in our own annals, without 
distinction ; as it will not be always easy to ascertain, from 
the slight mention of them by our regular historians, whe- 
ther the artists were Noiman or English. For it need not 
be remarked, that subjects of this trivial nature are but 
incidentally mentioned by our ancient annalists, and were 
fastidiously rejected by other grave and serious writers; 
so that, unless they were accidentally connected with such 
events as became recorded in history, they would pass un- 
noticed through the lapse of ages, and he as unknown to 
posterity as other topics relating to the private life and 
amusements of the greatest nations. 

On this account it can hardly be expected that we should 
be able to produce regular and unbroken annals of the 
minstrel art and its professors, or have sufficient informa- 
tion whether every minstrel or harper composed himself, 
or only repeated, the songs he chanted. Some probably 
did the one, and some the other : and it would have been 
wonderful indeed, if men whose peculiar profession it was, 
and who devoted their time and talents to entertain their 
hearers with poetical compositions, were peculiarly depri- 
ved of all poetical genius themselves, and had been under 
a physical incapacity of composing those common popular 
rhymes which were the usual subjects of their recitation. 
Whoever examines any considerable quantity of these, finds I 
them in style and colouring as different from the elaborate \ 
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prodnction of the sedentary composer at bis desk or in his r 
cell, as the rambling hajper or minstrel was remote in his 
modes of life and habits of thinking from the retired scho- 
lar or the solitary monk, (t). 

It is weU known thnt on the Continent, whence our Nor- 
man nobles came, the bard who composed, the harper who 
played and sang, and even the dancer and the mimic, 
were all considered as of one conunnnity, and were even 
all included under the common name of Minstrels.* I 
must dierefore be allowed the same application of the term 
here, without being espected to prove that every singer 
composed, ot every composer chanted, his own song ; 
much less that every one excelled in all the arts which 
were occasionally exercised by some or other of this fra- 
ternity. 

IV. After the Norman conquest, the first occurrence 
which I have met with relating to this order of men, is the 
founding of a priory ajid hospital by one of them : scil. the 
Priory and Hospital of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, 
London, by Royer or Raherus, the King's Minstrel, in the 
third year of King Henry I., a.d. 1102. He was the first •' 
Prior of his own establishment, and presided over it to the 
time ofhis death, (T 2). 

In the reign of King Henry II. we have upon record the 
oameof Galfrid, or Jeffrey, a harper, who in IISO received 
a corrody, or annuity, from the abbey of Hide, near Win- 
chester; and, as in the early times every harper was ex- 
pected to sing, we cannot doubt but this reward was given 
to him for his ;music and his songs; which, if they were 
for the solace of the monks there, we may conclude would 
be in the English language, (r). ' 

Under his romantic son. King Richard I„ the minstrel 
profession seems to have acquired additional splendour. 

• Sea note (ii> and (*a). 
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Richard, who was the great hero of chivaliy, waa also thei 
distin^Bhed patcon of poets and tninstTels. He wasl 
himself of their number, and some of his poems are still 
extaot* They were no less patronised hy his favoaritea 
and chief officers. Hia Chancellor, Wilham bishop of Ely, 
is espressly mentioned to have inTited singers and min- 
strels from Prance, whom he loaded with rewards ; and . 
they in return celebrated him as the most accomplished 
person in the world, (u 2). This high distinction and re- 
gard, although confined perhaps in the first instance to 
poets and songsters of the French nation, must have liad 
a tendency to do honour to poetry and song among all hia 
subjects, and to encourage the cultivation of these arts 
among the natives ; as the indulgent favour shown by the 
monarch or his great courtiers to the Provencal Trouba, 
douT, on Norman Symour, would naturally be imitated by 
their inferior vassals to the English Gleeman or Minstrel. 
At more than a century after the Conquest, the national 
distinctions must have begun to decline, and both the Nor- 
man and English languages would be heard in the houses 
of the great, (r3); so that probably about this era, or 
soon after, we are to date that remarkable intercommunity , 
and exchange of each other's compositions, which we dis- ' 
cover to have taken place at some early period [between 
the French and English minstrels ; the same set of phrases, . 
the same species of characters, incidents, and adventures, 
and often the same identical stories, being found in the old ' 
metrical romances of both nations, (v). 
The distinguished service which Richard received from 

• See B pathetic Song of his in Mr. Walpola's Citoli^e of 
Ko^h] Authors, vol. i. p. 5- Th« reader will find H truiBlation of it 
into modem French, in Hist. Littrsire des Troubadours, 1774,3tom. 
l^Rio. See vol. i. (p, 58), where some mors of Richard's poetij 
is trui elated. Id Dr. Bumej'a Hiat. of Music, lol. ii. p. S38, i« a 
poeticsl TereiOQ of it in English. 
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ODe of his own mitutreb, in rescuing him horn his cruel 
and tedious captivity, is a remarkable fact, which ought to 
be recorded for the honour of poeU and their art. This 
fact I shall relate in the following words of an ancient 
writer,* 
^i " The Englishmen were more than a whole jeare with- 
out hearing any ty dings of their King, or in what place he 
was kept prisoner. He had trained up in his court a Rimer 
01 Minstrill, + called Blondell de Nesle, who (so saith the 
manuscript of Old Poesies, ^ and an anncient manuscript 
French Chronicle,) being so long without the sight of his 
Lord, his life seemed wearisome to him, and he became con- 
fbunded with melsscholly. Knowne it was that he came 
bscke from the Holy Land ; but none could tell in what 
conntrey he arrived. Wherenpon this Blondel, resolving ' 
to make search for him in many countries, but he wonld 

■ MouB. Faviae's Theitie of HoDoar and Knighthood, translated 
&om the Fiench. Land. 16SS, fol. torn. ii. p. 49. An el^ant re- 
lation of the asms evenC (from the French of Pieaid.Fauchet'a " Re- 
cueil,"&c.)majbeaeeu in "MiBcellaniea in Prove audVerse, by Anna 
Williams, Loud. 1766." 4to. p. 46. It icill eidte ths revler'a 
admiration to be infonaed, that moat of the pivoea of that collec- 
tifin were compoaed under the diaadvants^ of ■ total depriiation 
of sight, 

t Faiine'a words are, " Jongleur appeDi Blondiaui de Nesle." 
(Paris, 1630, 4to. p. 1106). But Fauchet, who has given the 
same ataiy, thua eipreasea it, " Or ce ro; ayant noorri im Mens- 
Btrel qipelli Bbndel," &c. liv. ii. p. 91. " Des audeus Poetel 
Frsnjois." He is bowerer asid to have been another BUmdtl, nut 
BlaacUl(oiH(mdiata)iUNefU; but this no way affects thedrcutn- 
ataucea of the etory. 

J This the author calls, in another place, "An ancient MS. of 
old Poeiie*, wiitleu about thoaa lery times." — From this MS. 
Favine gives a good account of the taking of Richard by the Duke 
of Austria, who sold him to tha emperor. Aa for (he MS. chro- 
nide, it is evidently the same that supplied Fauchet with this 
atiay. 3ee bis " Rooueii de I'Origina de la Ltngue et Poeaie Fran- 
^ise, Ryme, et Romans," &c. Par, 15S1. 
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heate acme newes of him ; after expence of divers d&yei in ^ 
travaile, he come to a towne *(bf good hap) neere to the cas> 
tell where his maister King Richard waa kept Of his host n^^ ' 
he demanded to whom the castell appertained, and the host / 
told him that it belonged to the Duke of Austria. Then he / 
enquired whether there were any 'prisoners therein detained 
or no ; for alwajes he made such secret questionings where- i 
soever he came. And the hoste gave answer, there was one ^ ^ly^ 
onely prisoner, but he knew not what he was, and yet he -X, Jj 
had bin detained there more than the space of a yeare. C~" V 
When Blondel heard this, he wrought such meanes, that he K_ - ~^ 
became acquainted with them of the castetl, a» Minttreta ' ^^ ' ~~ 
doe easily win acquaintance any mkert .'f but see the King '"--i-' 
he could not, neither understand that it was he. One day {■ 

he sat directly before a window of the cnstell, where King -i^ '' 
Richard was kept prisoner, and began to sing a song in ^ '''"^ ' 
French, which King Richard and Blondel had sometime ,^ ^ 
composed together. When King Richard heard the song, v j^ 
be knew it was Blondel that sung it; and when Blondel ^ .. ^ 
paused at halfe of the song, the King began the other half 1 ^ 
I and completed it. J Thus Blondel won knowledge of the ^ v^ 
King his maister, and returning home into England, made ^^ *'~\ 
theBaronsoftheconntrieacquaintedwheretheKingwas." C\? 
This happenedabout the year 1193.^ ~ V_/ 

The following old Provencal lines are given as the very ~ ■ 

• Tribllei. — "RetradJeumpnecepitiaTribaUiii squocsrcetB _^ ' J 
miUu ute diei iitoi eiiiit." Lit. Chtoo. of Otho of Austn* : 
■pod Fsna. 

t " Comme Meaeitrati ■'■ccointent legacBmenC." Faiine. 
(Fiuchet cipreueB it in the wme mmaer). 

} t give Ibis pswsge corrected ; as the English tranalitoc of 
Faiine's book ^p«ired here to have mUtaken the original : — Sdl. 
" Et quant Blondel eut ilit la moitie de li CbuiBon, le Roy 
Ricban se prist a din Twilre nmtie et racbera." Fariae, f. 1106. 
Fauchet has also sxpnased it in neail; the same wordi. Re- 
cuail, p. 93. 
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original Bong ;■ which T shall Mcompany with an imitaiion 
offered l^ Dr.Bumey, ii. 237. 

BLONDEL. 

Domna Toatra beulu Ybut itnaty, lady fair, 

Elu bellu riium Nitnt tntwi loic'iinit Might ; 

Ell bela oils imoTOI Bat itiU ta cold nn uir 

EU gen> con b«n tailUli Ho pauim can exdu : 

Don lieu empisMData Yel thii I patient let 

De voBtre *moi que mi Ua. White all are ihunn'd Ukt nu. 

RICHARD. 

8i bel tiop (Suiii No nympb my h4artem wound 

J ■ de TIM non poitni Iffatumr At dnridc, 

Que majoi bonom jnrf (milra nn oJJ anninil 

Sol en TOtie deniui UninUing tn dwifji : 

Qun nulra dea beiau Vi ralhtr haired bear 

Tot can de tos rolria. TWi tone with othen Ann. 

The access which Blondel so Tcadily obtained m the pri- 
vileged character of a Minstrel, is not the only instance 
upon record of the same nature, (v 2). In this very reign 
of King Richard I., the young heircBS of lyEvreux, Earl 
of Salisbury, had been carried abroad and secreted by her 
French relations in Normandy. To discover the place of 
her concealment, a knight of the Talbot fsmily spent two 
years in exploring that province, at first under the dis- 
guise of a Pilgrim; till having foond where she was con- 
fined, in order to gain admittance he assumed the dress and 
character of a Harper, and being a jocose person, ezceed- 

■ In a little romance or novel, entitled, " Li Toot Tenebreuae, 
et lea Joun Lmnioeiii, Cantea Angloiaea, accompagnei d'Hislori- 
ettsi, & tiiei d'une andenne Chronique compoiee par Richard, 
auraamme CceuT de Lion, Roy d'AngleCerre," &c. Paria, 1705. 
ISmo. — In the preface to thia Tomance the editor haa gixen 
anothei aong of Blondel de Neale, aa alao a copy of the aoDg writ- 
IBD by King Richard, and publiahed by Mr. Walpole, mentioned 
abate (in note* page uirii.); yet Ihetwolaatare not in Proven^ 
like the aonaet printed here ; but in the aid French, called Lan- 
gage RvmahM 
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inglf skilled in " the Geits of the aotieiite," * (so they . 
c^ed the romances and stories which were the delight of 
that age,) he was gladly reeeived into the family. Whence 
he took an opportunity to cany off the young lady, whom 
he presented to the king ; and he bestowed her on his na- 
tural biothei, William Longespee, (son of &ii Rosamond,) 
who became in her right Eail of Salisbury, (v 3). 

The next memorable event which I find in history re- 
flects credit on the English minstrels ; and this was their 
eoutribating to the rescue of one of the great Eails of 
Chester, when besieged by the Welsh. This happened in 
the reign of King John, and is related to this effectt 

Hugh, the first Earl of Chester, in his charter of) 
foundation of St. Werburg's Abbey in that city, had 
granted such a privilege to those who should come to 
Chester fair, that they should not be then apprehended 
for theft 01 any other misdemeanour, except the crime 
were committed during the fair. This special protection 
occasioning a multitude of loose people to resort to that 
fair, was afterwards of signal benefit to one of his suc- 
cessors. For Ranulph, the last Eail of Chester, marching ^ 
into Wales with a slender attendance, was constrained to 
retire to his casUe of Rothelan, (or Rhnydland,) to which 
the Welsh forthwith laid siege. In this distress he sent 
for help to the Lord De Lacy, Constable of Chester: 
" Who, making use of the Minstrells of all sorts, then met 
at Chester fair ] by the alluiement of their musick, got to- 
gether a vast number of such loose people, as, by reason ^ 

* The woida of the origiciBl, viz. " Cithiriutor homo jocouu in 
Gebtii ■DtiquonuD valde peiitiu," 1 conceiTo to give the prscuis 
idea of the mcient Minstrel. See note (v S.) That Gata wis ap- 
propriated to lomaucic Btoiiei, aee note (i) part i*. (1) . 

t See Dngdele, (Bar. i. ii, 101), «ho places it afler 13 John, 
A.D. 121S. See alio Plot's Staffordsb. Camdeu'a Britann. (Che- 
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of tbe before specified priviledge, were then in that ciQ' ; 
whom he forthwith sent under the conduct of Dutton, (his 
steward,)" & gallant youth, who was also his soo-in-law. 
The Welsh, alanned at the approach of this rabble, sup- 
posing them to be a regular bod^ of armed and disciplined 
veterans, instanlly raised the siege and retired. 

For this good serrice, Ranulph is said to have granted 
to De Lacy, hj charter, the patronage and autfaorit]' over 
the minstrels and the loose and inferior people : who, re- 
taining to himself that of the lower artificers, conferred 
on Dutton the jurisdiction of the minstrels and harlots : * 
and under the descendants of this family the minstrels en- 
enjoyed certain pririleges, and protection for many ages. 
For even so late as the reign of Ehiabeth, when this pro- 
fession had fallen into such discredit that it was considered 
in law as amiisance, tiie minstrels under the jurisdictioo 
of the family of Dutton are espressly excepted out of all 
acts of parliament made for their suppression ; and have 
continued to be so excepted ever since, (w). 

The ceremonies attending ibe exercise of this juris- 
diction are thus decribed by Dugdale.t as banded down 
to his time, vii. " That at midsummer Sail there, all the 
Hinslrels of that countrey resorting to Chester do attend 
the heir of Dutton, from his lodging to St. John's church, 
(he being then accompanied by many gentlemen of the 
countrey,) one of ' the Minstrels' walking before him in a 
surcoat of his arms depicted on tafihta ; the rest of his 
fellows proceeding (two and two) and playing on their 
several sorts of musical instruments. And after divine 
service ended, give the like attendance on him back to his 
lodging i where a court being kept by his [Mr. Dutton's] 
steward, and aU the Minstrels formally called, certain 

* See the iDcient record in Blount's Law Dictianar;. (Art. 
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orders and laws are uauaUy made for the better govent- 
ment of that Society, with penalties on those who 
tranggreBS." 

In the same reign of King John we have a remarkable 
instance of a minstreli who to his other talents superadded 
the character of Soothsayer, and hj his skill in drugs and , 
medicated potions was able to rescue a knight from im- 
prisonment. This occurs in Leland's Narrative of the 
Gestes of Guarine (or Warren) and his sons, which he 
" excerptid owte of an old £ngliseh boke yn rfme," • and 
is as follows : — 

Whitington Castle in Shropshire, which together with 
the coheiress of the original proprietor had been won in a 
solemn tomament by the ancestor of the Gnariues, t had, 
in the reign of King John, been seized by the Prince of 
Wales, and was afterwards possessed by Moriee, a retainer 
of that prince, to whom the king, out of hatred to the 
true heir Fulco Guarine, (with whom he had formerly had 
a quarrel at chess,) % not only confirmed the possession, 
but also made him governor of the Marches, of which 
Fulco himself had the custodyin the time of King Richard. 
The Guarinea demanded justice of the king, but obtaining 
no gracious answer, renounced their allegiance and fled 

> Leluiil'* Collectum, toL i. pi^s 361, 166, 367. 

t This old teudil ciuloia of mairymg aa hebeu to the kni^t 
wbo Bhould TKnquish ill his oppoDeots in solemn coDtest, &c. ip- 
pesn to be burlesqued in the Turnsment of ToleDbsm, (lee tol. 
ii. p. 13,) BB is well obaened by Qie leinted aothor of Bemaiks, 
&c. in Gent. Mag. Cot July 1794, p. 61S. 

t "Jolm, sun to King Henry, «nd Fulco fells at Tiriiuce at 
Chestea, [r. Cbesse] ; and Jolia brake Fulco [e] bed wich the 
Cbest borde : Bad then Fulco gave liim aucb a blow, Ibac be bad 
almoat kilUd bym." (Lei. Coll, i. p. sm.) A cunous picture of 
courtly manuen in that ^ 1 Notwjthitandinf thia fray, we read 
in the neit parBgraph, that " King Heniy dubbid Fnlco & S of his 
bretheme Knigbtea at Wincbeater." — Ibid. 
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into Bretagne. Returning into England, after variong 
conflicts, " Fulco resortid to one John of Raumpayne, a 
Sothsayer and Jocular and Minatrelle, and made hym bis 
spy to Morice at Whitingtoa." The privileges of this cha- 
racter we have already seen, and John so well availed him- 
self of them, that in consequence of the mtelligeoce which 
he doubtless procured, •' Fulco and his hrethrene laide 
waite for Morice, as he went toward Salesbyri, and Fulco 
ther womidid hym : and Bracy," a knight, who was their 
&iend and assistant, "cut off Morice ['s] hedde." This 
Sit Bracy being in a subsequent rencounter sore wounded, 
was taken and brought to King John; from whose ven- 
geance he was, however, rescued by this notable minstrel ; 
for " John Rampayne founde the meanes to cast them, that 
kepte Bracy, into a deadely slepe ; and so he and Bra^ 
earn to Fulco to Whitington," which on the death of Mo- 
rice had been restored to him by the Prince of Wales. Ae 
no further mention occurs of the minstrel, I might here 
conclude this narrative ; but: I shall just add, that Fulco 
was obliged to flee into France, where assuming the name 
of Sir Amice, he distinguished himself in justs and tuma- 
ments ; and, after various romantic adventures by sea and 
land, having in the true style of chivalry rescued " certayne 
ladies owt ofprison," he Snally obtained the king's pardon, 
and the quiet poHseSBion of Whitington Castle. 

In the reign of King Henry 111. we have mention of 
Master Ricard, the king's harper, to whom in his thirty- 
sixth year (1252) that monarch gave not only forty shil- 
lings and a pipe of wine, but also a pipe of wine to Beatrice 
his wife." The tide of Magisler, at Master, given to this 

• Buraeys Hiat. ii. p. 355.— Rot. Pip. An. 36 H. III. " Et 
ia una dolio vici empto h dsto M^aiaiao Ricikdo Cithwiate 
Regis, il. sal. per br. Reg. Et in uao duUo emptoSf dalo BeUiici 

uxoii eluHdem Ricurdi." 
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minstrel, deserves notice, and showa his respectable ai- 
tuadon. 

V. The Harper, or Minatrel, who was so necessary an 
attendant on a royal personsge, that Prince Edward (after- 
wards King Edward I.) in his cniaade to the Holy Land, 
in 12ri, was not without bis harper, who must have been 
officially very near his person ; as we are told by a con- 
temporary historian,* that, in the attempt to assassinate 
that heroic prince, when he had wrested the poisoned knife 
out of the Sarazen's hand, and killed him with his own 
weapon ; the attendants, who had stood apart while he was 
whispering to their master, hearing the struggle, ran to 
his assistance, and one of them, to wit his harper, seizing 
a tripod, or trestle, struck the assassin on the bead and 
heat out hia brains. t And though the prince blamed him 
for striking the man after he was dead, yet his near access 
shows the respectable situation of this officer ; and his af- 
fectionate zeal should have induced Edward to entreat hia 
brethren, the Welsh barda, afterwards with more lenity. 

Whatever was the extent of this great monarch's seve- 
rity towards the professors of music and of song in Wales ; > 
whether the executing by martial law such of them as fell 
into his hands was only during the heat of conflict, ot was 

• Walter Hemmiagforil, (riiit tvmp. Edw. I.) in Chronic, 
cap. 35, iDtei V. Hl>t. Ang, Scriptorea, Tol. ii. Uion. 16BT. foL 
pag. b91. 

t " AccuirenteB ad biec Mioistri ejus, qui a longe itetenmt, ia- 
vMeiuLt eum [sdl. Nuntium] in terra mortuuni, et apprBhandit 
onus eorum tripodem, acilicet Cithareda buus, St pereUBsit eum 
incapite, et effuadit cerebmm ejus, laccppavilque eum Edwirdua 
quod hominem mortnum percaisiiaet," Ibid. Theae Mmtihi 
must have been- upon a leiy coufidoBUal footing, as it appears 
above in the ume cliaptei, that they liad been made (cquainted 
with the contenta of the letlera which the aaBasain had delirered to 
ihe prince from hia maater. 
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continued afterwards with more systematic rigour ;* yet 
in his own court the minstrels appear to have been highly 
favoured ; for when, in 1306, he conferred the order of 
knighthood on his son and many others of the young no- 
Inlity, a multitude of minstrels were introduced to invite 
and induce the new knights to make some military vow, 
(r). And 

Under the eucceeding reign of King Edward II. such 
extensive privileges were claimed by these men, and by 
dissolute persons assuming their character, that it became 
s matter of public grievance, and was obliged to be re- 
k formed by an express regulation in a.d. 1315^(r)J Not- 
V withstanding which, an incident is recorded in the ensuing 
I year, which showe that minBtrels still retained the Uberty 
of entering at will into the royal presence, and Jiad some- 
thing peculiarly splendid in their dress. It is thus related 
by Stowe: (z) 

"In the year 1316, Edward the Second did solemnize 
his feast of Pentecost at Westminsler, in the great hall : 
where sitting royally at the table with his peers about him, 
there entered a woman adorned like a Minstrel, sitting on 
a great horse trapped, <u Minstrels then used: wtio rode 
round about the tables, shewing pastime ; and at length 
came up to the King's table, and laid before him a letter, 
and forthwith turning her horse, saluted every one and 
departed." The subject of this letter was a remonstrance 
to the king on the fiivours heaped by him on his minions, 
to the neglect of ids knights and faithful servants. 

The privileged character of a minstrel was employed on 
this occasion, as sure of gaining an easy admittance ; and 

■ See Gny'* Ode ; and the HiM. of the Gwedir Funily ia 
"MiKelluiies by the Hon. Daiaea Buriagtoo,'' 1781, 4to. p^e 
386 ; nlio in the Lain, Sic. of this monarch, could find no ia- 
Bttnora of aereiity against the Welah. See hia Obaerrationa on 
the Statatea, 4lo. 4th edit. p. 358. 
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a female the rather deputed to assume it, that, in caae of 
detection, her ses might disarm the king's resentment. 
This is offered on a euppositioa that she was not a real 
minstrel ; for there should seem to have been women of 
this profession (aa), as well as of the othet sex ; and no 
accomplishment is so constantlj attributed to females, by _, 
our ancient bards, as their singing to, and playing on, the 
harp, (a A 2). 

In the fourth year of King Richard II. John of Gaunt 
erected at Tutbuiy, in Staffordshire, a Court of Minstrels, 
similar to that annually kept at Chester, (page xlii.) and 
which, like a Court-Leet or Court-Baron, had a legal ju- 
risdiction, with full power to receive fiuit and service from 
the men of this profession within five ueighbouiing coun< 
ties, to enact laws, and determine their controversies ; and 
to apprehend and arrest such of them as should refuse to 
appear at the said court, annually held on the 16th of Au- 
gust. For this they had a charter, by which they were 
empowered to appoint a King of the Minstrels, with four 
officers to presideover them, (bb). These were every year 
elected with great ceremony ; the whole form of which, as 
observed in 1680, is described by Dr. Plot:' in whose time, 
however, they appear to have lost their singing talents, 
and to have confined all their skill to wind and string 

The minstrels seem to have been in many respects upon 
the same fooling as the heralds: and the King of the Min- 

" Hiet. of Staffurdaliire. ch. 10. $ 69—76. p. 433, ot »eqq. o( 
nhich Ke eitiKU in Sir J. Hawkins's Hist, of Muaic, toL ii, p. 
64i and Dr. Buioey'a Hiat. vol. ii. p. 360, et seqq. 

N.6. llie barbtiouB diveraioii of bnUr-TUJiDing wu do put of 
the oiigintl uiBtitution, &c. u is folly proved by the Rbt. Dr. 
Pegge, ia Archxoli^it, vol. iL do. liii. p^ 86. 

t See the chirge pven by the itewtrd, U the time of the el«c- 
lioii, in Plot'a Hist, ubi iiipn; uid in Hawkioi, p. 67. Barney, 
p. 363-4. 
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streU, lilce the King at Arms, was both here and on the 
Continent an usual officer in the courts of princes. Thua 
we have in the reign of King Edward I. mention of a King 
Robert, and others. And in 16 Edward 11. ia a grant to 
William de Morlee " the King's Minstrel, styled Roy de 
North," * of houses which had belonged to another king, 
John le^ot«ler, (b b 2). Rymer hath also printed a licence 
granted b; King Bichard 11. in 1387, to John Caums, the 
King of hit Minstrels, to pass the seas, recommending 
him to the protection and kind treatment of all his snh- 
jects and allies-t 

In the subsequent reign of King Heniy IV. we meet 
with no particulars relating to the Minstrels in England, 
but we find in the Statute Book a severe law passed against 
their brethren, the Welsh Bards ; whom our ancestors 
could not distinguish from their own Rimours, Mirtatralx ; 
for by these names they describe them, (bb3). This act 
plainly shows, that far from being extirpated by the rigo- 
rous policy of King Edward 1., this order of men were still 
able to alarm the English government, which attributed to 
them " many diseases and mischiefs in Wales," and prohi- 
bited their meetings, and contributions. 

When his heroic son, King Henry T., was preparing his 
great voyage for France, in 1415, an express order was 
given for his minstrels, fifteen in number, to attend him : % 
and eighteen are afterwards mentioned, to each of whom 
he allowed xiitf. a-day, when that sum must have been of 
more than ten times the value it is at present. J Yet when 
he entered London in triumph after the battle of Agincourt, 

* Sn MnODg the lieialds Narrey vss mdcntly stjrled Boil 
leAma di Korth. (Anatig, ii. 300.) And the Kings at Annes iii 
geaeral were origindly called Kega Htraldomm, (ibid, p. 302.) u 
thete n«e Rtgu Htmli-aUimm. 

t RymsT's Fccdera, torn. Tii. p. 555. 

t Ibid. ii. 355. § Ibid. p. 360. 
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he, iiom a principle of humility, slighted the pageants and 
verses which were prepared to hail his return ; and, as we 
are told by Holingshed," would not suffer " any Dities to 
be made and song by Minstrels, of his glorioua victorie ; 
for that he would whoUie have the praise and thankes al- 
together given to God,'' (bb4). But this did not proceed 
from any disregard for the professors of music or of song ; 
for at the feast of Pentecost, which he celebrated in 1416, 
having the Emperor, and the Duke of Holland for his 
guests, he ordered rich gowns for sixteen of his minstrels, 
of which the particulars are preserved by Rymer-t And 
liaving before his death orally granted an annuity of 100 
shilUngs to each of his minstrels, the grant was confirmed 
in the first year of his son King Hemy VL, a. d. 1423, and 
payment ordered out of the Exchequer. J 

The unfortunate reign of King Henry VI. afibrda no oc- 
currences respecting our subject j but in his thirty-fourth 
year, a.d. 1456, we have in BymerJ a commission for 
impressing buys or youths, to supply vacancies by death 
among the king's minstrels : in which it is expressly di- 

• See hia Chronicle, Bub Bnno 1413, (p. IITO.) He aUo gives 
this other inetaace of the king's great modesty, " that he would 
not suffer bis hehnet to be carried with him, and shewed to the 
people, that they might behold the dintes and cutles nbiche 
appesred in the ssme, of such blowes aud atripea as bee teceiied 
the daye of [he bsttell." — Ibid. Vid. T. de Elmham, c. 1^9. p. 7«. 

The prohibition against lain and Becnlar songs would probably 
not include thst inserted in our second vol. no. i. (p, 36,) which 
would be considered aa a hymn. The original notes engtaven on 
a piste at the end of the Tolntne, may be seen reduced and set to 
score in Mr. Stafford Smith's '■ Collection of English Songa for 
three and four Voices," and in Dr. Buraey's Hist, of Music, ii. 
p. 384. 

t 'torn. ii. 336. 
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1 rected that they shall be elegant in their limbs, aa well as 
I instructed in the minstrel art, wherever they can be found, 
Ifor the solace of his majesty. 

In the following reign, King Edward IV. (in his ninth 
year, 1469,) upon a complaint that certain rude husband- 
men and artificers of various trades had assumed the title 
and hvery of the king's minetrels, and under that colour 
and pretence had collected money in diverse parts of the 
kingdom, and committed other disorders, the king grants 
to Walter Haliday, Marshal, and to seven others his own 
minstrels, whom he names, a Charter, • by which he 
creates, or rather restores, a Fraternity or perpetual Gild, 
(such as, he understands, the brothers and sisters of the 
fraternity of Minstrels had in times past,) to be governed 
by a Marshal, appointed for life, and hy two Wardens, to 
be chosen annually j who are impowered to admit brothers 
and sisters into the said Gild, and are authorized to exa- 
mine the pretensions of all such as affected to exercise the 
minstiel profession ; and to regulate, govern, and punish 
them throughout the realm, (those of Chester excepted). 
This seems to have some resemblance to the Earl Marshal's 
court among the Heralds, and is another proof of the 
great affinity and resemblance which the Minstrels bore 
to the members of the College of Arms. 

It is remarkable that Walter Haliday, whose name oc- 
curs as Marshal in the foregoing Charter, had been re- 
tained in the service of the two preceding monarchs, King 
Henry V.t and VI. J Nor is this the first time he is 
mentioned as Marshal of the king's minetrels, for in the 
third year of this reign, 1464, he had a grant from King 

• See it in Kymer, lom. li. 643, and in Sir J. Hawkins, toI. iv. 
p. 366, note, Tbe sbove Chatter is i-eci(ed in Utterg pilent of 
King Cbeiles I., tSth Julj (11 Anno Regni) tor ■ Corporation of 
Musicians, &c in Weatnunatec, nbicb may be aeen, ibid. 

t Rjmer, ii. £95. { Ibid. xi. 375. 
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Edward of ten marks per annum during life, directed to 
him with thattitlp.' 

But besides their Marshal, we have also in this reiga 
mention of a Serjeant of the Minstrels, who upon a parti- 
culai occasion was able to do his royal master a singular 
service, wherein his confidential situation and ready access 
to the king at all hours is very apparent : for " as he 
[King Edward IV.] was in the north contray in the mon- 
neth of Septembre, as he lay in his bedde, ope namid 
Alexander Carlile, that was Sariaunl of ike Mj/nttrellis, 
cam to him in grete hast, and badde hym aryse for he hadde 
enemyes cummyng for to take him, the which were within 
vi. or vii. mylis, of the which tydinges the king gretely 
inarveyUd,"t &c. This happened in the same year, 1469, 
wherein the king granted or confirmed the Charter for ftie 
Fraternity or Gild above mentioned : yet this Alexander 
Carlile is not one of the eight minstrels to whom that 
Charter is directed.): 

The same Charter was renewed by King Henry VIII. 
in 1520, to John Gilman, his then Marshal, and to seven 
others his minstrels : J and on the death of Gilman, he 
granted in 1529 this office of Marshal of his Minstrels to 
Hugh Wodehouse, {| whom I take to have home the office 
of his Serjeant over them.4. 

" Rjmer, li. 512. 

t Here nnfurtuaitely eadi s curious [r^ment, (tn. 9 E. IV.,) 
kd cBtcem Sprotti Ctiion. ed. Hc^ime, Oiou. 1719, 8>a. Vide 
T. WatK.ni. Higl. ii. p. 134. Note (c). 

% Rymei. li. 643. $ Ibid. liii. 705. 

n Ibid., Wm. liv. «, 93. 

-t 80 I am invliaed to undenund ike (erm Seiitieii« neiln- 
^u^ Wodehms, io the origiaal grant. (S«e Rymer, ubi aupra.) 
It is needleiB to obsene that Snsiem eipreBSed s Serjeant u »eli 
as a Servant. If this inteipretatioa of Serviena be elloued. it »'il] 
account for hi> placing Wodehouae at the bead of hb Gild, al- 
Uiougb he bad not been one of the eight nuDstrela who bad had 
c2 
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VI. In nil the establishments of royal and noble house- 
holds, we find an ample provision made for the MinBtrels, 
and their situation to have been both honourable and lucra- 
tive. In proof of this it is sufficient to refer to the Hous- 
hold-Book of the Earl of Northumberland, a. d. 1512, 
(c c). And the rewards they received so frequently recur 
■n ancient writers, that it is unnecessary to crowd the page 
with them here, <c c 2). 

The name of Minstrel seems, however, to have been gra- 
dually appropriated to the Musician only, especially in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; yet we occasionally meet 
with applications of the term in its more enlarged mean- 
ing, as including the Singer, if not the Composer, of heroic 
or popular rhymes." 

In the time of King Henry VIII. we find it to have been 
a common entertainment to hear verses recited, or moral 
speeches learned for thai purpose, by a set of men who got 
their livelihood by repeating them, and who intruded with- 
out ceremony into all companies j not only in taverns, but 
in the houses of the nobility themselves. This we learn 
from Erasmus, whose argument led him only to describe a 
species of these men who did not sing their compositions ; 
but the others that did, enjoyed, without doubt, the same 
privileges, (d d). 

For even long after, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it 
was usoal " in places of assembly" for the company to be 
" desirous to heare of old adventures and valiaunces of 
noble knights in times past, as those of King Arthur and 
his knights of the round-table, Sir Bevys of Southampton, 
Guy of Warwicke, and others like," in " short and long 

ibe geaeral direction. lYm SeijeBnt of his MinetrelB, we may pre- 
Bumf, nw DFit in dipiity to tixe Marshal, aUliougli be bad no 
■hire in the goverameDt of Ibe Gild, 
* See below, «nd Note (ac-) 
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raeetrea, and by breaches or divisions, [sc. pits*] to be 
more commodiously sung to the harpe," as the reader may 
be informed, by a courtly writer, in 1589.t Who himself 
had " written for pleasure, a httle brief Romance or his- 
torical! Ditty ... of the Isle of (ireat Brilaine," in order to 
contribute to such entertainment. And he aubjoina this 
caution : " Such as have not premonition hereof," (viz. I 
that his poem was written in short metre, &c., to be sung 
to the harp in such places of assembly,) " and considera- 
tion of the causes alledged, would peradventure reprove 
and disgrace every Romance, or short historical! ditty, for 
that they be not written in long meeters or vers«^a Alex- 
andrins," which constituted the prevailing versification 
among the poets of that age, and which no one now can 
«adure to read. 

And that the recital of such romaaces, sung to the harp, 
was at that time the delight of the common people, we are 
told by the same writer, t who mentions that " common 
Rimers" were fond of using rhymes at short distances, " in 
small and popular Muaickes sang by these Cantabanqui," 
[the said common rhymers,] "upon benches and barrels 
heada," &c., "or elae by blind Harpers, or auch like Ta- 
veme Minstrels, that give a pit of mirth for a groat ) and 
their matter being for the most part sturies of old time, as 
the tale of Sir Topas, the reportes of Bevis of Southamp- 
ton, Guy of Warwicke, Adam Bell and Clymme of the 
Clough, and such other old romances, or hiatoricall rimes," 
&c, " also they be used in Carols and Rounds, and auch 
like ^r lascivious Poemes, which are commonly more com- 
modiouBly uttered by these Buffons, or Vices, in Playes, 
then by any other person. Such were the rimes of Skel- 

" S«e vol, ii. page 183. 

t Puttenhsm ia his ArU af En^iih Foaie, 1589, 4ta. p. 33. 
See the quotatiou in its proprr order io vol, U. p^e 184. 
] Fulteabua, &c. p. 69, (See lol. ii., ibid.) 
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ton, (uBurping the nameof aPoetLaaTeat,)beingin deede 
but a rude railing rimer, and all his doings ridiculous."* 

But althougli we find here that the Minstrels had lost 
much of their dignity, and were sinking into contempt and 
neglect; yet that they still sustained a character far supe- 
rior to any thing we can conceive at present of the singers 
of old ballads, I think may be inferred from the following 
representation. 

When Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Eillingworth 
Castle by the Earl of Leicester in 1575, among the many 
devices and pageants which were contrived for her enter- 
tainment, one of the personages introduced was to have 
been that of an ancient Minstrel ; whose appearance and 
dress are so minutely described by a writer there present,t 
and gives us so distinct an idea of the character, that I 
shall quote the passage at large, (b e). 

"A Person very meet seemed he for the purpose, of a 
xlv years old, apparelled partly as he would himself. His 
cap off; his head seemly rounded Tonsterwiseil tairkemb- 
ed, that with a sponge daintily dipt in a little capon's greace, 
was finely smoothed, to make it shine like a mallard's wing. 
His beard smugly shaven ; and yet his shirt after the new 
trink, with ruffs fair starched, sleeked and ghstering like 
a pair of new shoes, marshalled in good order with a set- 
ting stick, and stmt, that every ruff stood up like a wafer. 
A side [i. e. long] gown of Kendal green, after the fresh- 
ness of the year now, gathered at the neck with a narrow 

• PutteBham, &c, p. 69. 

t See a very ciuiouB " Letter ; wbearin, putt of the entertain- 
ment unttto the Queens Majesty, at KiUingwoorth Casll, in War- 
wick Sheer, in this BOamerz Progreas \STb, iz Bignified," &C. bl. 1. 
4ti>. vid. p. 46, & »eqq. fPrinlsd ia Nichols's Cnltetlion o^Qkwb 
Elizabeth'i Progresia, Stcia 9 vols. 4to.) We have not followed 
above the peculiar and affected orthography of this wricer, who 
was named Ro. Laneham, ox rather Lsngbom. 

i I suppoie " tonauie-wise," after the manner of the idodIis. 
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gorget, fastened afore with a white cla«p and a keeper close ' ^ 

up to the ohin ; but easily, for heat to undo when he list. /^ , i i/ ' '( 

Seemly begirt in a red oad^s girdle; from that a pair ^^ y f„ ( ( r -.. 

capped Sheffield knives hanging a' two sides. Out of bis J 

bosom drawn forth a lappet of his napkin," edged with a '•J' ^ '■ m^ 

blue lace, and marked with a true love, a heart, and a D for 

Damian, for he was but a batehelor yet. 

" His gown had side [i. e. long] sleeves down to mid-leg, 
slit from the shoulder to the hand, and lined with white 
cotton. His double t-sleeves of black worsted : upon theni 
a pair of poynets,| of tawny chamlet laced along the wrist 
with blue threaden points, a we&lt towards the hand of 
fustian-a-napes. A pair of red neather stocks. A pair of 
pumps on his feet, with a cross cut at the toes for corns ; 
not new indeed, yet cleanly blackt with soot, and shining 
as a shoing born. 

" About his neck a red ribband auilable to his girdle. 
His harp in good grace dependent before him. His wrest \ 
tyed to a green lace and hanging by. Under the gorget of 
hia gown a fair flaggon chain (pewter 5 for) silver, as a 
Squire Mimtrel of Middlesex, that travelled the country 
this summer season, unto fairs and worshipful mens houses. 
From his chain hung a scutcheon, with metal and colour, 
rcsplendant upon his breast of the ancient arms of Is- ' ■ ' - 
linglon." 

This minstrel is described as belonging to that village. 
I suppose such as were retained by noble families wore the 
arms of their patrons hanging down by a silver chain, || as 

■ i, (. bandkerchisf. So in Shstgpeare'B Othello, puum. 

( Perhspi, pointB. 

1 The key, or (crew, with which hs tuned his h»ip. 

$ The leader will remember that this was not a nal roinatret, 
bat only ona persoDStiog; that character ; hi> ornamenta therefore 
ware, only aoch aa outioHvtiir represented those of a real miDSUeL 

[). Aa the house of North umbrrlsnd had anciently three min- 
Mrela attending on them in their caUlea in Yorksliire, so they 
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a kind of badge- From the expression of Squire Minstrel 
above, we may conclude there were other inferior orders, 
as Yeomen Minstrels, or Ihe like. 

This minstrel, the author tells ua a httle below, "after 
three lowly courtsies, cleared his voice with a hem . , . and 
... wiped his lips with the hollow of his hand for 'filing 
his napkin, tempered a string or two with his wrett, and 
after a little warbling on his Harp for a prelude, came 
I forth with a solemn song, warranted for story out of King 
^ Arthur's acts," &c.— This song the reader will find printed 
in this work, vol. iii. book i. no 3. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century this class of 
men had lost all credit, and were sunk so low in the public 
opinion, that in the 39th year of Elizabeth,* a statute was 
passed by which "Minstrels, wandering abroad," were in- 
cluded among "rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars," 
and were adjudged to be punished as such. This act seems 
to have put an end to the profession, Cee 2). 

Til. I cannot 'conclude this account of the ancient 
English Minstrels, witiiout remarking that they are most 
of them represented to have been of tile north of England. ' 
There is scarce an old historical song or b8Uad(F f) where- 
still retwn thrBa in their Bervice in Northumberland, who we«i the 
bidge of the tamily, (a hItot ccewent on the right snn,) and are 
thu» distributed, liz. — One for the barouj of Prudhoe, and two for 
(he beronj of Rolhbury. ThoBB attend the court-Uets and feirs 
held ror the lord, and pay their anoual suit and service at Alnwick 
Castle ; their instrument being the andeat Northumberland bag- 
pipe, (rery different in form and eiecutian from that of the Scots ; 
being smaller, and blown, not with the breath, but with a small 
paic of bellows). 

This, with many other Tenersble customs of the ancient Lord 
Percys, was relived by their illuatrious lepiesentatives the late 
Duke end Dncheia of NorthumbeiUad. 

• Anno Dom. 1397. Vid, Pull. Sttt p. 1110, 39 Elii. 
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iD a minatrelor harper appears, but he is chaiacterizeilby 
way of eminence to have been "of the North Countrje;"^ ' 
and indeed the prevalence of the northera dialect in such 
compositions, shows that this representation is real.t On 
the other hand, the scene of the finest Scottish ballads ia 
laid in the south of Scotland ; which should seem to have 
been peculiarly the nursery of Scottish minstrels. In the 
old song ai Maggy LaiedeT, a piper is asked, by way nf dis- 
tinction, Come ze frae the Border? J — The martial spirit 

• See pp. TS, 73, -ott. 156. 180, &c 

t Giialdus Cambrenau, wiidng in ths reign of King Henry II., 
mentiona s very sitiBordiaary Labit or propensity, wLich llien 
prevailed in the north of Kuglaid, beyond the Humber, for " sym- 
pbooious humany" ur singiag " in two p>tt>, Iha one mntmur- 
ing in the baae, and the other warbling in the acute or treble." 
(1 uae Dr. Bnrney'e yeraion, lol. ii. p. 108.) Thia he deacribes 
a» practised by their very cbildren fiom the cradle ; and lie deriies 
it from tlie Danes [so Daei signifies in our old writers] and Nor- 
wegians, who long ocer-ian and in effect new-peopled the nor- 
them parts of Ijlnglaod, where aloDethismanner of singing prevailed- 
(Vide Cambria Descriptio, csp. 13, and in Bumey, ubi supra.)— 
UiralduB is probably ' right as to the origin or deriialion of this 
practice, for the Danish and Icelandic Scalds had carried tbe aits 
of Poetry and Siugbg to great perfection at the time the Danish 
settlements "ere made in the North. And it will also help to ac- 
count for the superior akill and fame of our northern minstrels and 
harpers afterwards : who bad preaerved and transmitted tbe arts 
of their ScalJic ancestors. See tlarthern Antiquitia, lol. i. c. 13, 
p. 386, and Fivt Pieces rf Runic Poetry. 1763, Svo.— Compare the 
original passage in Giraldus. as given by Sir John Mawkina, i. 40B. 
and by Dr. Bumey, ii. lOB, who are both at a loss to account for 
this peculiarity, and therefore doubt tbe Taut. Ilie credit of 
Giraldus, which bath been attacked by some partial and bigoted 
Bnti(|uaries, the reader will find defended in thai learned and 
curious work, "Antiquities of Ireland, by Edward Lednich. 
LL.D. dtc. of Dublin, 1790," 4to. p. 207, & seqq. 

% This hne being quoted from memory, and given as old Scottish 
poetry ia now usually printed, (see Note at the end of the Glos- 
sary,) would hasB been lendily corrected by the copy pubhshed 
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constantly kept up and exercised near the frontier of the 
two kingdoms, as it furnished continual subjects for their 
songs, so it inspired the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
ties on both sides with the powers of poetry. Besides, tis 
our southern metropolis must have been ever the scene of 
novelly and refinement, the northern countries, as being 
most distant, would preserve their ancient manners longest, 
and of course the old poetry, in which those manners are 
peculiarly described. 

The reader will observe in the more ancient ballads of 
this collection, a cast of style and measure very different 
from that of contemporary poets of a higher class j many 
phrases and idioms, which the minstrels seem to have 
appropriated to themselves, and a very remarkable licende i 
of varying the accent of words at pleasure, in order 'to ■ 
humourtheflowof the verse, particularly in the rhymes; as 
Countile haipei battel maming 

Ladie iia%ei dsmiel lading 

instead of country, lady, harper, Anger, &c. — This liberty 

ia " ScottUli Sonp, 1794." i toU. ISmo. i. p. 267, tbus, (though 
uppueutly corrupled from the ScottiBh idiom,) 

" Lira you upo' the Border V 
bad Dot all coofidcnca been destrayed by its being altered in (be 
•' HiaioricBl Euay " prefiied to that publication (p. ex.) to 

" Ye live upo' the Border," 
tbe better to favour a poiition, that msaj of the Pipers " might 
live upon the border, for the conieniencj of attending fairs, &c. in 
both luDgJoDia." But nhoeier JB acquainted with that part of 
England, knowe that On tbe English frontier, lude mountain! and 
barren wBitea reach almost across the island, ararcely inhabited by 
any bat solitary shepherds ; many of whom durat not venture into 
the oppoiile border on accnunl of the ancient feuda and aubsequent 
diaputes concerning the Debatable Lands, whith separated tbe 
boundariea of the two kingdoma. aa well as tlie estatea of the two 
great families of Percy and Douglas ; till these disputes were set- 
tled, not many years since, by atbitration between the pratat Lord 
Douglas and the late Dake and Ducheas of NoithumberUnd. 
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is but sparingly aaamaed by the classical poets of the 
same age ; or even by the latter composers of heroical 
ballads ; I mean, by such as professedly wrote for the 
press. For it is to be observed, that so long as the Min- 
atrela subsisted, they seem never to have designed their ' 
rhymes for literary publication, and probably never com- 
mitted them to writing themselves: what copies are pre- 
served of them were doubtless taken down &om their 
mouths. But as the old Minstrels gradually wore out, a 
new race of Ballad-writers succeeded, an inferior sort of 
minor poets, who wrote narrative songs merely for the 
press. Instances of both may be found in the reign of 
Ehzabeth, The two latest pieces in the genuine strain of ■. 
the old minBtreisy that I can discover, are Nos. iii. and 
iv. of book iii. in this volume. Lower than these 1 can- 
not trace the old mode of writing. 

The old minstrel ballads are in the northern dialect, 
abound with antique words and phrases, are extremely 
incorrect, and run into the utmost licence of metre ; they 
have also a romantic wildness, and arc in the true spirit of 
chivalry. The other sort are written in esacter measure, 
have a low or subordinate correctness, sometimes border- 
ing on the insipid, yet often well adapted to the pathetic ; 
these are generally in the southern dialect, exhibit a more 
modem phraseology, and are commonly descriptive of 
more modern manners. To be sensible of the difference 
between them, let the reader compare in this volume No. 
iii. of book iii. with No. si. of book ii. 

Towards the end of Queen Elisabeth's reign, (as is 
mentioned above,) the genuine old minstrelsy seems to 
have been extinct, and thenceforth the ballads that were 
produced were wholly of the latter kind, and these came 
forth in such abundance, that in the reign of James 1. j 
they began to be collected into little miscellanies, under 
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the name of Garlands, and at length to be written pur- 
posely for such collectionB, (ff 2). 

P, S. By way of Fostcript, should follow here the dis- 
cussioa of die question whether the term Mivttreh was 
applied in English to Singers, and Composers of Songs, 
&c. or confined to Musicians only. But it is reserved for 
the concluding note, (go). 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 



THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 



(a) 7^ Minttrels, i;e.] The word Miiutrtl Aota not appear to 
bate b«sn in use here before the Nonnen conquest ; wbeceu it 
had long befaie that time been adopted in Fcance.' Menebtbki, 
ao euly ae the eighth eenturj , waa a title giTeu to tbe MchMtd di 
CapeiLi of K. Pepia, the father of Charlemagiie ; and ifterwardi to 
the Coryphieua, or leader of aiijr band of musidaoa. [Vide Buroey'a 
Hilt, ofitaac, a. 868.] Thia term MeneKnl, Miatttrier, was thu» 
Bipressed in Latin, Mintil«Utu, AliniitreJIut, MnudraJJui, Menttle- 
reUiis, &c- [Vide tiloaa. Da Cangie, & Supplem.] 

Menage deriiea the French words above mentioned from J/i- 
nidmalii or Afinisfmuriiu, barbaroua Lada terms, ustni in the 
middle ages to eipreaa a workman or artificer, (still called in Lan- 
guedoc MiaUlrai,) as if these mea were styled AnTiriczRa or 
Pbrpobkebb by way of eicellence. [Vide Dutitn. EtymJ} But 
the origin of the name is given perhaps morr truly by Du Caoge ; 
" MiNiSTELLi .... quoB Tulgo S/enotTtia *el Mtntaritn ap- 
pellamua, quod minoribna aulte Minittrit aceenserentur." [Glou. 
ii. p. 7£g.] Accordingly, we ate told, the word Alinuter is some- 
timea uaed pro MinitUttvt, [ibid.] and an instance ia produced 
which I shell insert at Isige in tlie next paragraph. 

* Tbe Aoglo-Saion and primary English name for this charac- 
ter was CUeman, [see below. Note (i) sect 1,] so that, wherever 
the term JUiiulrtl is in theae pagea applied to it before tbe Coa- 
qoeai, it moat be understood to be ool^ by anticipation. Another 
early name for tbis profession in English waa Jogtter, or Jecular, 

To prerent coofoaioti.we bare cbiefly used the more geueral word 
SlijalTel: which (as the author of tbe Obaerr. on tbe Statutes 
bath augicested to the Editor) might have been originally derived 
from a diminntire of the Lat. ATiniiMr, soil. MinitUnUui, Minit- 
treltui. 
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MiniitTeli tometimps isiuted it divine larvice, as appears horn 
tlie racotd of the 9th of Edward IV. quoted above in page 1. by 
which Halidiy and others Hrs erected into a perpetual Gild, ttc. 
See the original in Rjmer, xi. 642. By part of thia record it is 
recited to be their duty " to pray (eotmre; which it is presumed 
they did by assisting in the chant, and musical accompanimeDt, 
&c.) ia the King'a chapel, and particalarly for tlie departed souls 
of the King aud Queen, when they shall die," &c. The same also 
appears from the passage in the Supplem. to Du Can^, alluded to 
abore, " MiNiaiEH . ... proMiniildluJocuUtor,"* — Vetaa Ce- 
temonisle MS. B. M. deaurata; Tolos. " Item, etiana coagrbgabua- 
tur Piicatorea, qui debent iateresse isto die in proceasione cum 
Utnulru sea Joculatoribus : qnia ipsi Fiscatores teoeatur habere 
isto die Jociitalorfi, sen Mimes, ob benorem Crucii — et vadnnt 
primi anie processionem cum Miaiitru sen Joculatoribus semper 
pulaantibua usque ad Eccleaiam S. Stephani." [Gloss. 773.] Thi« 
may perhaps account for the clerical appearaoce of the Minstrels, 
who seem to have been distinguished by the Toamn, which was 
one of the inferior marks of the clerical character.f Thus Geffery 
of Moamouth, speaking of one who acted the part of a Minstrel, 
Bays, " Rasit capillos sues eC barbam." (See note e.) Again, a 
writer in the reign of Elisabeth, describing the habit of an ancient 
minstrel, apeaks of his head as " rounded Tonater-wiae," (which 
I lenlure to read Tonsure- wise,) "his beard smugly shaven." 
See above, p. 1i>. 

It must, howeier, be observed, that notwithstanding such cleri- 
cal appearance of the Minstrels, and though they might he srane- 

* Minisleri sedms to be used for MintlreU in the Account of 
the Intbroniiation of Abp. Neville, (An. 6, Edw. IV.) " Then aU 
the Chaplyns must say grace, and the iUniaen do sing." — Vide 
Ijelnndi Collectanea, by Hearne, vol. vi. p. 13. 

f It has, however, been auggealed to Che Editor hy the learned 
and ingenious author of " Irish Anliquitiea," 4to. that the ancient 
Mimi among the Romans had their heada and beards shaven, as i< 
shown by Salmasius in Notis ad Hist August. Scriptores VI. 
Paris, 1620, fol. p. 385. So that this peculiarity bad a classical 
origin, though it arterwards might make the Minstrels sometimes 
pass for Eccleaiasdca, as appears from the instance given below. 
Dr. Bumey tells ua that Histriones, and Mimi, abounded in France 
in the time of Charlemagne, (ii. 2SI,>ao that their profession was 
banded down in tegular succession front the time of the Romans, 
and therewith some leading distinctions of their hsbit or appear- 
ance } yet with a change in tbeir arts of pleasing, which latterly 
were most confined to singing and music. 
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timet ctninteninced b; such of the cler^ as were nf more relaxed 
.lAorals, their eportiie tglenta Tenduvil Ibem generally obaoiiouB to 
the more rigid eccleaiutica, ud to sucb of tlis Tellgioui otden m 
wen of moie severe diadpUne ; whou writings cnnuDoaly abound 
wich besiy complainta of tbe great eucourageniBDt ahown to thoM 
men by tbe priacea and uoblea. and who can seldom sSbrd them a 
better iiaiiie than that of Scarrt, Famdki, NehiiUnut, &c., of which 
innumerable inatancea may be seen in Ou Cange. It wsi eren 
an established order in aome of the monasteries, that no Miastrel 
should erer be suffered to enter tbe gates.* 

We hare, however, innumerable particulars of tbe good cheer 
and great rewsrda giveii to the MiasCreli in many of the convents, 
which are collected by T. Warton (i. 91, kc.) and others. Bol 
one iastance, quoted from VVood'a Hut. jfnli^. Univ. Oi. i. 67. 
(aub an. 1384,) deserves particular mention. Two itinerant prieats, 
on a BiippositiOQ of their being Mimi or Atinilnlf, gained admit- 
tance. But the cellarer, sacrist, and others of the brethren, who 
had hoped to have been entertained with their diverting arts, &c. 
when they found them Co be only two indigent ecdeiiaatics, 
who cfmld only adminiater spiritual conaolafion, and were conaa- 
<)uently diaappointed of tbeir mirth, beat them, and tuned them 
out of tbe monestery. (Ibid. p. 9£.) The posaage fumiahes ao 
additional proof that a minstrel might by his dress or appearance 
be mistaken for an ecclesiastic. 

(b) The Minttreliiue nimickry and action, andother meant of divert' 
itig, J![c.] It is obeervsble, that our old monkiah historiana do not 
use the worda Cantator, Cithar/edut, JUiiiictif, or tbe like, to express 
a Minstrel in Latin, ao frequently at JUtmiu, JfidriD, Jocalalar, or 
some other word that implies gesture. Hence it might be inferred, 
that Che Minatrela set off their songs with all the arte of geaticnla- 
tioQ, &c., or, according to the ingenions hypothesis of Dr. Brown, 
united tbe powers of melody, poem, and dsDce. [See his HiiUrry 
of the Siie if I'oWry, i[c.] 

But indeed all tbe old writers deacribe them as eiercisiog various 
arts of this kind. Joinville, in hia Life of St. Leiiis, speaks of 
some Armenian Minstrels, who were very tleiterous tumblers and 
postures asters. " Avec lo Prince vinrent trois Menestriers de 

■ Yet in St. Mary'a church at IIeierle7, oneof tbe colnmnsbath 
this inscription ; — ■' Tbya Pillar made the Mynstrylls ; " baying ita 
capital decorated with figures of five men in abort coata ; one of 
whom holds sn iimtjument resembling a lute. See Sir J. Haw- 
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U Gnmde Kyermenie (Armeni*).. . . et aToieut boi* cor*. — Quand 

ill eacammeacaoiiint a corner, toub diuiei que cs aoat lea voii da 
cjgnBB, . . . . et fesoienl lea plua doucea mekdiea. — -Ilg fesoient 
trois nkerreilleiu utu, car od leur meloit una touaille deaoui lea 
pieE, et tounioieat tout deboul , . ■ Lei deux toumoieat le> teetea 
Brieres." tec, [See the eitrect at large, ia the Hon. D. Barring- 
ton's 06<n-i«lioni on tht Anc. Slatuta, 4to. id edit. p. 273. omittad 
ia tbe lait iinpreanoii.] 

I'hie may alio account far that remarkable clause in tbe preu- 
warraot of Henc} VI., " De Miniatridlia pmplei aolatitun Regia 
providendifl/' by Khicb it ia required, tb&t the boye, to be pro- 
vided " in arte MioiatrallatQa inatiuctoa." ihould also be " mem- 
brii nBluralibaa clegaotea." See aboie pag. ilii. (Observ. on tbe 
Anc. Sui. 4th edit. p. 337.) 

Although by Minitiel was properly nnderalaod, in Englieh, one 
who Bang to Uie harp, or aome other inatrumeot of music, verBea 
compoaed by himaelf or othera ; yet tbe term was alao applied by 
our old writera to auch aa profesaed either music or ainging sepa- 
rately, and perhaps to auch as practised any of the spottiie arts 
connected with these.* Music, boweier, being the leading idea, 
was at length peculiarly called Minstrelsy, and the name of Min- 
Btrel at laat confined to tlie musician only. 

In tbe French language all these arta were included under the 
general name of AitneilTaiulie, MtnalTaiulia, Jonglevit, &:c. [Med. 
Lat. MtnesUihram Art, Art Jor ulaWria, &:.] — " On peut eompren- 

chana^Dnoiera FroTen^aui, Notmandg, Picards, &c. Le corps de 
la Jonglerie etoit forrn^ dea Troaveres, ou TroitbatiouTi, i]ui com- 
pOBoient lea chansona, et parmi lesquels il y avoit des Impravisa- 
tcari, cooiroe on en troii»e en Iialit ; des C^anleurj, ou Chaattrtt, 
qui eieculoient ou chantoient ces compoaitiona ; des Contfitn qui 
faisoient en lets ou en proae les contes, les lecits, lea bistuiren ; 
dea JoBgitoTt ou Mnintrcliquiaccampagnaientdeleurainstrunieiiti. 
— L'att de cea Chantrea ou Chsnsonniers, etoit nommi la Science 
Gaie, Gay Saber." (Pret. Anthtlagit Fnmf. 1765, 8to. p. 17.) 
—See also the curiona FaucLet, (De T OrJg. de la Lang. Ft. p. 7S. 
i[c.) " Bien toat apres la diviaioD de ce grand empire Franjoia en 
tant de pettts royaumea, ducbez, et comtei, aulieu dea Poetes com- 
mencerent a ae faire cogooistre les IWutmra. et Chanttrrei, Cim- 
Itouri, et JugEnan: qui sont 'frmiTeurs, Chantrea, Conteun, Joii- 
glevn, ou Juglenrs, c'est & dire, Meaalritn chantans avec la liole.'' 
We see, then, that Jongleur, JugUur, (Lit. Jeculator, Jagtatar,) 

' Vide infra, note (**). 
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was K peculiar name appropriated lo the Mii 
gleiiri ne faiBoient que chanter le» poeiiei si 
Oa les appsUuit aiusi Men 
liu Theal. Franc, piufiied U 

(c) SucctuoTi b/' Oit aociimt Banii.] That the Minstrela in 
many rsspects bore a strong resemblsace both to the British Bardi 
and to the Danish Scalds, appearg from chii, that the old nionkiib 

Latia. Thu5 Oeoffeiy of Monmouth, himielT a Welahman, speak- 
ing of an old pagan British king, who eicelled in singing and 
music » f ST SB 10 be eateemed by his couDtrymnn the patron d?ity 
of the Bards, uses the phrase Dtui Joculolonun ; which is the 
peculiar name gi'en to (he Knglish and French Miastreli.* la 
like maimer, William Malmesbury, speaking of ■ Danish king's 
assuming the profession of a Scidd, eipteasea it by Profiitai Mi- 
mum ; which was another name giTen to the Minstrels in Middle 
Lstinity-t Indeed Du Cange, in his Glossary, quotes a writer, 
who positively asserts thsc the Minstrels of the middle sges ners 
the same with the sncient Bards. 1 shall give s la^ eitroct from 
this learned glossographer, as he relates many curious psrticulars 
canceming the profession and arts of the Minstrels ; whom, after 
the monks, he stigmalizea by the name of Seurra ; though he 
acknowledges their songs often tended to inspire Tirtue. 

" Ministelli, dtcti prKsertim Scurrn, Mimi. Joculaiores." .... 
" Ejuamodi &urTurum munus oral principes noD suis duntaiat lu- 
dicrii oblectare, sedet eorum auresiariia aiomm, adeoque ipsorum 
principum landibus, non sine usmtotiime, cum cantilenis et mu- 
sids instrumentis deniulcere .... 

" laterdum etiam lirorum inugnium et heroum gesta, aut eipli- 
cats et jocnnda narratione commemombanl, sut suavi locis inflei- 
ione, fidibusque decsnlabsal, quo sic dominonim, cieteroramqne 
qui bis inteteranl ludicris, nobihum animos ad virlulcm cspessen- 
dam, et summorum virorum imitstiouem sccenderent : quod fuit 
olim apud Galloa Bsrdorum miuisterium, ut aucCor est Tacitus. 
Neque enim alios i MimsteUit, veterum Gslloram Bardm fuisse 

pluribus probst Henricus Vsleaios ad 15 Ammiani Chro- 

nicon Bertrandi Goeschni. 

" Qui peutavoir renom dea boas et des Taillsiia 
II doit aler sonrent a la pluie et su champs 
Et estre en Is bataille, ainsy que fu Italians, 
Lea Qnatre Fila Haimon, et Charlon li plus grans, 

• Vide notes (a) (i) (q). | Vide aote (n). 
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Li dua Lions de Bourgea, et Ooioiu de Connani, 
P«ree*il li Galoii, LancelDt, et TtiBlma, 
Aleiaudi*!, Artua, Godrroi li Sachana, 
De quDf cil» MENESTBiEHa font lea noblea RoHiNa." 
" NicoUus de Braia deicribena solenne ccmririuin, quo poat 
inangaiatioDein suam prnceres excepit Lad. VIII. tax FraDcorum, 
ait inter ipeiua cooTiiii apparatum, in medium piodiiaie Mimuin, 
qui regit laudes ad cjtharam decantaTit." — 

Our author then givea the lines at length, which begin ihua, 
" Dumque forent geaium geniali munere Bacchi, 
Nectars conimiito curaa remavente Lyso 
Principis a facie, citbane celeberrimus arte 
Assurgit Mimua, ars masica quem decoravit. 
Hie ei^D chorda reaonanle subiatulit ista : 
Inclyte res regum, probitatia atemmate »emBD«, 
Quem vigor et virtoa extollit in sthera famte," &c. 
The TBit may be aeen in Du Caugs, who thus proceed*, " Mitto 
reliqua BimUia, ei qiiibua omnino patet ejusmodi Mimanim et 

MiniBtellortim caotilenaB ad iiitutem pnncipes eidtasae Id 

prieaertim in pugna praicinctu, dominig Buieoccinebant, utmartium 
ardorem ineorum animiaconcitarent: cujuamodi cantum Cantil«nuiii 
Rellandi appeUat Will. Matmeab. lib. 3.— Aimoinus. Ub. 4. da 
Mirac. S. Bened. c. 37. ■ Tanta Tero illia aecuritaa . . . ut Scur- 
ico iiutrumento tea fottiter 
ilenug hia acriua ineilarentur, 
&c.' " Aa the writer was a mock, we ahall not wonder at his 
calling the minstrel, icamm. 

This word imrra, or aome One dmilar, i* repreaented in (tt» 
Gloasaries aa the proper meaning of Ltccalor, (Fr. l4ccinir,V the 
ancient term hj which the Minatrel appeBia to be eipreaaed in 
the grant to Dutton, quoted abnrs in page ilii. On this bead I 
■ball produce a very curioua pasaags, which ia twice quoted in Du 
Cange'a Glosaarjr, (ac. ad verb. Meneatellua et ad rerb. Lecalor.) 
— " Philippua Mouakea in Philip. Aug. fingit Caiolura M. Pro- 
vinde comitatom Scutiis et Mimis suit otim donasae. indeque 
postea tantum in bac regione poetamm numenm eicreviise. 
" Qnar quant li buena RoJa Karlemaigne 

ProTsnce, qui mult iert plentiis 
Db Tins, de boia, d' aigue, ds rive, 
Aa LsccouRS aa M^nebtreus 

Le donna toate et departi." 
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(d) The Putt an>J the Miratrtl mrhi wUk ui becmne lua fertotu.'] 
Tbe ward Scald compieliended both characMn imong the Dansi. 
nor do I know that they hid luj peculiar nsme for cither of them 
■eparaCe. But it ww not >o with the Angto-Saioni. llie; called 
a poet 8ceop. lad LeoSjyhta: the lael of theie comes from 
LeoS, a aong ; aad tbe former anaweni to oui old word AfoJicr. 
(Gr. Ila»rTi|T,) being derived from Scippin or Sceapan, fvrmart, 
faeere, fingere, craire ; (Aag. (o ahape). Aafor the Minstrel, theji 
distiaguiabed him by the peculiar appeUatioa of lilisiiian, and 
psrhapa by (he more aimpla title of Heajipepe, Harper : [See 
below. Notes (b) (i)]. Tbii last title, at leaac, is often giTen to 
a Minitrel by our most ancient English rhymists. See in this 
vrork vol. i, p. 7S, Stc. nil. iii. book i. no. 7, &c. 

(e) [MiiutreU . . . al the housi of the great, Jfc] Du Cange 
affirms, that in the middle ages the conrts of princes swarmed to 
much with this kind of men, and Buck large sums were eipanded 
in maintaining and revtarding them, (hat thej often drained the 
rotal treasuries : especially, he adds, of soch as were delighted 
with their flatteries, (" pneaertim qui ejuamodi Miniatellorum as- 
senUtionibus delectabantur,") He then confirms hia assertion by 
several paas^es out of monastic writers, wbo stiaiply iDieigh 
againat (hia extravagance. Of these I shall here select only one 
or two, which show what kind of rewards were bestowed on these 
old Songsters. 

" Rigordus de Gestit Philippi Aug. an. 1185. Cum in cnriia 
regum sen alionim principum, frequens tnrba Hiatrionum conTenire 
soleat, ut ah eia aurwB, urgenlum, equm, sou tietfa,* quoa per- 
stepe mutare consuevenmt prindpes, ah eis eitorqueant, verb* 
jocuiatoiia variis adulattonibaa plena proferre nituntur. Et ut ma- 
gie placeant, quicquid de ipsis principibus probBbiIi(ar fiogi potest, 
videlicet omnes delitias et lepores, et visu dignas urbanitates et 
cxlersi ineptias, trntinantibus buccis in medium eructaie noa era- 
bescunt. Vidimus quondam qnoadam piincipes, qui vtstei diu 
eicogiutas, et variis flonun picturatianibuB artiflciose elaboiaias, 

* The Minstrels in France were received with great magnifi- 
cence in the 14th centarj. Froissart, describing a Chnslmes eO' 
tertainment given by tbeComtede Foii.ullsus, thai " there were 
many MynsireU, as well of kya own as of straungerH. and eache 
of them drd (beii devoyre in their fecultiea. The same day llie 
Erie of Foil gave to llsraulds and MinsCrelles tbe som ta fmi 
haidnd /ntnui: and gave to the Duke of Tourajns Mynstreles 
Gownes of Clothe of Gold furred with Ennyne rnlued at two hun- 
dred Frankes."— B. iii. c. 31, Eng. Trans. Lond. 1535. (Mr. C.) 
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pro quibui faraui 30 vel. 30 mircw tr^nti conHiinpcsrnit, vir tc. 
volutis Hptsin diebtii, liittnimUnu, miuiniiB diaboli, id priiiiBm 
Tocem dediBK," &c. 

The cuiiouB leailer ma; Gad a rimilar. though at the tuae tinM 
> mote cnndid sccouDl. in that moit eiccUeat writer, f mid. Ftu- 
cliel, (Recatil de In Lang. Fr. p. 73.) who aayathat, like Ui« ancient 
Qreak Aoiloi, " Not I'rouverrei, aiuii que ceui la, prenans leur 
■object BUT lea faita des lailluia (qu'ila appelloyent Geate, ventnt 
de Gei'a Latin) alloyent . . . par lea cours rejouir lea Piiucea . . . 
Remportana den graudes recompeacea dei seigoeura. qui hien >ou- 
TeDt leur donnojent juaquea aui roftei qu'Hs avojont leatuea ; et 
leaquellei cea Jugleoura ne failloyeat de porter aui auties couch, a 
fin d'iaTJter lea aeigueuia a pareille liberaiili. Ce qui a dure ai 

Mencatrier d'Orleins,) leqnet wax featea et nopeea batoit un tabou. 
riu d'n^ent, aem£ dea plaquea aaaai d'aigent, gcaveea deg armoiriea 
de reui a qui il avoit appria a daaur." — Here we aee that a min- 
strel Bometimea peHonned the function of a danciog-mailec. 

Fontenelle even giiea ui to underatand, that these men were 
often rewarded with faioois of a alill higher kind. " Lea pHn- 

I ceaaea etlei plua (^ndea damea y joignoient aourent leura fareura. 

I Elles etoient fort fojblea contce lea beaui esprita."— Hist, du 'Fheat. 
We ate not to wonder, then, that this profession should be followed 
by men of the firat qnahty, particularly the younger sons and bro- 
thers of xreat houaea. " Tel qui par les partagea de aa famiUe 
n'avoit que la moiti^ ou le quart d'uoe tieui chatesui bien aeig- 
neurial, alloit quelque temps courir le monde en rimanl, et revenoit 
acquerir le resle de Chateau."— Fontenelle Hist. d» Th£at. We 
aee, then, that there was no imptobable fiction in those ancient 
Bangs and romaocee, which are founded ou the atory of miastrela 
being beloved by kings' danghteia, &c., and discovering Ihemael'ea 

(f) The honours and rewaida laTighed upon the Minatrela 
were notconfinedtothe Continent. Our own countryman Jobannea 
SsHsbuiienais (in the time of Henry II.) declaims do leas ihsn the 
monks abroad, ^;ainst the eitravsgant favour shown to theae men, 
" Nod enim more Dngatomm ejua secuti in HiitrUmii et Mimm, 
et hujuamodi monatra hominum, ob Samm redemptiODem et dilata- 
tioDem nominia effundiiig opea veatraa," &c, [Epiac. 347"] 

The monks aeem to grudge every act of munificence that was 
not applied to the beoefit of Ihemaelves and their conveDta. They 

• El vide PolicraticoD, cap. viii. &c, 
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therefore btetow great tpplsDMB upoD the EmprrOT Henry, who, 
Bt his iDBrriage witli Agnes of Poictoa, in 1<H4, diiappoinud the 
poor Minattels, and imt ihem away emptj. " lalinitam Hiatri- 
onum et Joculatomm multitudioem sine cibo el mnneribua lacuam 
et mixrentem abire permisit. (ChroDic. Viitzibuif .) For wlucb 
1 doubt not but he waa aafficiestly sligmatiied in the aooga and 
ballada of thow times. Vid. Du Cange, Gloai. lom. U. p. 771, &c. 

(g) Theannalt ^tht AngloSaiimi BTticantg and dif'Ctne.'i Of 
the few biitnriea noir remaining that wete written before the Nor- 
man conqueaC, almost al) are auch abort and naked aketchea and 
abridgmenta, gifing onl; a conciie and general relaCioB of the more 
remarkable erenti, that acarce any of the minute riicniualanlial par- 
ticulara are to be found in them ; nor do thej hardly ever deacend 
to a description of the cualoma, maimerB, or domeatic economy of 
their countrymen. The Satcni Cknniiclt, for inatance, which ia 
the beat of theno. and upon aome acrounta extremely valuable, ia 
almost such an epitome u Lucius Florus and Eutropiua have left 
na of the Roman history. Aa for Ethelward, his book is judged to 
be an imperfect translation of the Saxon Chronicle ;■ and tlie Pwudo- 
Auer, or Chronicle of St, Neot, is a poor defective performance. 
How abauid Rould it be, then, to argue agaioat the existence of cus- 
toms or facts, from the silence of auch scanty recnida aa these ! 
Whoever would cany his researches deep into that period of his- 
tory, might safely plead the excuse of a learned writer, mho had 
particularly atudied the Ante-Norman hiitoriana. " Conjectaris 
(Heel nuaquam Teriaimili fundamenio) aliquolies indulgemus . . . 
ntpote ab Hiatoricia Jejuue nimia et indiligenter res noatras trac- 
tantibue coacti . . . Nostii . . . nudS factorum commemoratione 
plerumque contend, reliqua omnia, aiie ob ipanrum terum, aire me- 
liorum literarum, siie Histoiicorum officii ignoianliam, fere intacta 
prslereunL" Vide plura in Prsfat. ad ^Ifr. Vitam k Spelman. 
Ox. 167B. fol. 

(h) MaitrtU and Hatpwi.] That the Harp (Cithara) waa the 
common mnsital instrument of the Anglo-Saxnna, might be infer- 
red from the very word itself, which ia not deriied from the Bri- 
tish, or any other Celtic language, but of genuine Gothic original, 
and current among erery branch of that people, viz. Aug. Sax. 
Heappe, Hes/ipa. Iceland. KatfO. Knnrpo. Dan. and Belg. 
ftatft. Germ. J^OXtSt. KarpSa. Gal. Harpt. Span. Harpa. 
Ital. Arpa. [Vid. Jun. Etym.^Men^e Ktym. &<■..] Aa also from 

• Vide Nicolson'a Eng. Hist. Lib. &c. 
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thii, that the void Heajipe ie couitaDtly used, in the Anglo-Ssion 
venioas. to eipiCH tha Lntin words CilhoTa, lyra, «id eTsn Cym- 
bolum ■- the word Pubma itself being sometimes tmnlsted Kesfip 
X*o%, Harp Seng, [Glass. Jan. R. apod L;e ADglo-Su. Leiic] 

But the f«ct itKlf is powtiTdy proved by the sipresB lestunony 
of Bede, nrho telli ua that it iraa utnnl at testdval meetinga for this 
instrumeDt to be handed miind, and each of the company to sing 
to il in hi> turn. See hie Hat. SccUt. Angler., lib. i*. c, M. where, 
■peaking of their sscted poet C^moii, who lived in ths times of 
the Heptarchy, (ob. circ. 680,) he says ;— 

" Nihil uuquam frivoH et supervacut poemaliB facere potuit ; aed 
e* tnitummodo, qoK ad rel^onem pertinent, leligioaam ejus lin- 
fl^am decebant. Siquidem in hsbiiu sECulari, uaque >d tempon 
provectioris Eetstia coHBtitutus, nil Carminiim aliquaada didicerat. 
Unds nonnunqusm in coniivio. cilm esaet Istitis cnusa decretam 
ut omnea per ordinem eantan deberent. ille ubi appropiuqnare aibi 
eithanm cernebat, au^^bat A mediil csenk, et egresiDS, ad suam 
domum repedabst." 

I ahall now anbjain King Alfred'a own Anglo-Saxon tranalation 
of this pasB^e, with ■ Utrial interliaeaiy Engliah Tctsion. 
"Hc.nxfpenohrleapin^s.neibelej'leoVei-jiypcesn nemibce. 

He. . ncTer no leasioga, nor idle aongs composa ne might; 
sc epie »B an da tie ro sfejzoejje belumpon. -j hij- Ca 
batlol only thoaethiagawhichloreligion [piety] belong, sndbiatben 



to the t 

ylfte. -J he ntepjie cnijleo)i jeleopnotoe. -) he pofijion ofC m 
age i and he never any aong learned. And he therefore oft in 
jebeojijxipe Sonne «ttp pej- Wij-je inrinja je^emeA 
an entertainment, when there was for merrimant-aake adjudKed [or 
f hi eslle j-ceolftan 6uph enbcbypTinej-re be beappan 
decreed^that they ALL should through their turns by [to the] rabp 
jinjan. Bonne he jejeab Ba beappan him nealffican. Bonne 
aiHO I when be aaw the bihp him approach, then 
apap be pop pceome ppnm Bsm ]-ymle. -J ham eo*e CO 
■ran he ion skiui haia the aapper, and home yode [went] to 

hia hodw. Bed. Hiit. Ecel. a Smith, Cantab. 17iS, fol. p, STT. 
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la tbii reraion of Alfred's it it obaeiTible, (1) that he tiu ex- 
pieaaed the Latin word catttitre, by ths Anglo-SaxoD irordi 
" be heajipan j-in^ui," ring lo tlu liarji ; u if they were lyDO- 
nymauR, or ■> if bis coantcymen lud no idea of nngiiig uniccom- 
pukied with the harp ; [S) That when Bede limply aaya lurg^t 
a medii ccead ; he UBigns a motive, " ajia)- p oji j'ceome," aroM 
for ihame : that is, either froia an austerity of manneTi. or front 
Ilia being deficient in an accompliahment wliich ao genera]ly pro- 
Tailed among hia countrymen. 

(i) The word Glee, eihkh pecaliarty dtnattd Iheir art, Sfc'] Thil 
word GUe is denied from the Anglo-Saion EliJS. (GliggJ Munca, 
Muaic, ininstrcles (Saom). 1 bis ii the rommon ladii, wbeitee 
ariaee auch a variety of terms and phraaca lelatiog to the minalrtl 
art. as affoids tlie atrongest inteiasl proof, that thia pioteiaioD was 
eitremely common and popular liere before the Noiman conquest. 
Thus we hai'e 

I. 

(1) niip,[GliwJ M™ui,aMin8trel. 

Clijmaa, jlijmoo, jliman, [Glee-man*] Hittriir, Minmt, Pan- 
Imumat ; all comniou namea in Middle Latinity for a Mioatral : aod 
Somner accordingly renden the original by a ^iDttltl, ApIJIItcr 
en a Cimbrel m CnlifC- He adda, a ^iirler . but although the 

■ Glteman continued to be the nsme giren to a Miaalrel both in 
England and Scotland almost as long as this order of men con* 

In De Bronne'a metrical veraion of Biahop Groalhead'a tSanutt 
dt PtiAe, A. D. 1303, (aee Warton. i. 61,) we have ibia, 

" Gode men, ye eball lera 

When ye any Gitmaa here." 
Fabyan (in his Chronicle, 1533, f. 3!,) tianalatiDg the paggage 
from Geoffrey of Monmouth, quoted below in p. liiri. note (k) 
renders Deus Jnculnloruni, by God of Gttemen. (Wartoo's Hiu. 
Eng. Put Diss. 1). Fabyan died in 1^91. 

Dunbar, who lived in the game ceatuiy, describing, io one of his 
poema, entitled "Tbe Daunce/'what passed in the infenial regiona 
" tmangis the Feyndis," says, 

" Na Menstralls playit to thame, bnt dowt 
For Gle-mea Ibaire' wer haldin out. 
Be day and tie by aycbt." 
Sea Poema from Bannatyoe'a MS. Edinb. 1770, 12nio. p. 30. 
Uaitland'a MS. at Cambiidge reada here, GIcim mm. 
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F^hei or FiddU wu in ancirat iDBtmmeiil, by which the Jog^r 
or Minatrel lOinetiinet Bccompuied his bod%, (we Wsrtoa, i. 17,) 
it it pTobablr that Sunmei Bunexel heta only a modem kdm to 
the word, not hning at all iDTtaligated the Bubject. 

EliimCD, sUismeu. [Glee-men]. Hutrionei, Minstrela. Hence 

ClijmaDDa-yiipe. Orchettra lel Pufpilui. Ihe place where the 
MinatwU «ihibited Iheir perfonnsDces. 

(S) Bat their moat proper and eipreiuva name nas 

Ehphleojipiea^. MMikni, a ^ilistrcl ; aod 
. Eliphleo^pieDCIira. Muiicut, Musical, 
tli^ae IR'O words include the full idea of the minitrel character. 
*eipteuiDg lit once (heir music and linging, being compounded of 
III]]!, JMutJnu, Afimui, a Muucian, MinBlrel, and LeoC, Curmen, 

(3j From the abore woid Ij1is2> ^' profeation itself waa 

rtdled 

Dlijrrisjrc. [Glig- or Glee'Craft.] Mutica, Hittriimia, Mrmicn, 
Geiticulalv! : Hhicb Somner rightly giiei in Engliah, itliliglrdes, 

iBimical •Srattculottei, ^untneri!- Ue also adds, 3ilatt= 

flaSing ; but here again I think he anbatitutcs bd idea too modem, 
induced by the word HirtrtoBia, which in Middle Latinity only sig- 
nifieB the minatrel art. 

Howeier, it should seem that both mimical geaticulation and a 
kind of rude eihibition of chacKtera were BOmetimea attempted by 
the old minstrels ; but 

(4) Ai musical perfoimince was the leading idea, bo 
If Liopian, C^ntiit muiicm edere ; and 

Dhjbeam. jlijbeam, £Glig- or Gle-«beam]. Tympanum; a 
Ciinkt'tl or CabtT. (So Somn.) Hence 

Iflypian, Ti;m/ianufn puUare ; and 

lihp-nieOen ; niiypiende-maben. [Glee-maiden]. TymjiatiUtria: 
which Somner rendeis ■ JtSc-JBmstrtl ; fur it ahuuld seem thai 
they bad (emalea of this profesiJon; one name for which was also 
ClypbyfteneiTpa. 

(5) Of congenisl derivalion to the foregoing, is 
Dlypc. [Glywc] Tibia, a Pipe or Flote. 

Both this and the common radii lilies, are with great appearance 
of truth denied by Junius ftom the Icelandic dligtVt, Flalui . 
ai aupposing the first attempts at music among our Gothic ances- 
tors, were from wind-initrumeats. Vide Jun. Elifm. Ang. V. 
Cke. 
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II. 

But the Miiistrela. as i> hinted above, did not confine Ibenmlvea 

to the mere eicnise of tbeir primBiy arts of mane and Mng. but 

occasioDBlly uied many olher modes of diverting. Heoce, from the 

■bove root was derived, in a aecondary hidm, 

(1) Cleo, and funjam ;lif . Facelia. 

DleO|)iBn,j«Dri; t« (rS), or bt JT.nTB : (Somn.) and 

Vleoyieohjjocani; )ef ting, fyratting DtmilB : (Somo.) 

Dlijiran bIbo signified Jociita. * Je*t«T. 
DUj-jamen. {Glee -games.] Jod. Which Somner render* 
^frriments , or mnrg Jratf , or Critfci, or JEipttta ; Oanbolti, 
(S) Hence, again, by a common loetonyiny of the cause for Ihe 

Lhe, gaudivm, alacrilat, Ixtitui, facttix ; JOD. ittiltfl. VKUtl- 
ttffS, ffitntfNlnras, Aire [Somner ] Whirh laat appUcatioD of 
the word atiU coatinuei, though rathnr in a law debasing aenae. 

III. 

But however agreeable aud Jrlightful the varioui arts of tlie 
Alinatrehi niight be to the Anglo-Saron laitv. there ia reason to 
believe that, before the Nomian conquest at least, they were not 
much favoured by the clergy ; particularly by those of moniutic 
profesaion. For, not to meotioa that the sportive talents of these 
men would be conairiered by those austere ecclfsiaatici as tending 
to levity and licentioueneas, the Pagan origin of their art would ex- 
cite in the monks an insuperable prejudice sgainsl it. The Anglo- 
Saion Harpers and Gleemen were the immediate aucceisora and 
imitators oF the Scandinavian Sralda, vrho were the great promoters 
of Pagan auperstilion, and fomested that spirit of cruelty and out- 
rage in ilieir countrymen the Danes, which fell with such peculisr 
severity on the leligious and iheii conienta. Hence arose a third 
application of words derived frum Hlijj, Minstrelsy, in s very un- 
favourable sense, and this chiefly prevails in books of religion and 
ecclesiastic discipline, llius 

(1) niij, is Ludibrium, (oaghing W Kom.* So in S. Basil. 
Regul. 11. Hi bep^on himro jlije halpenTie mine^unje. Ludt- 
brie Auitlnnt talularem ^m (ufnwnitionem. (10.) This aenae of the 
word was perhaps not ill-founded ; for aa the sport of rude uncul- 

" To glee*, is used in Shakspeara, for ' to make sport, to 
jest,* &c. 
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tivaled muidB often Biisei from lidicule, il is not improbable but 
the old MJDBtreli often indulged a teiu of tUii son. and that of no 
lery deliciite kind. So again, 

niij.man wai also uaed to ugnify Scurra, a MUrS Jffter. 
(Somn.) 

]jli;-;eopn. Dicai, Scarrilf Joan npra guotn par eM omonj. 
Officiiim Epiicapale, 3. 

Elijiin. 5iMirri(ilmi MeeUmentit imtulgtre : Seurram agert. 
Canon. Edgar, d6. 

(?) Again, as the Tarioiia attempt* to please, pisctietd by an 
Older of men who ownd their support to the public faTOur, might 
be considered by tliose grave ceiuora as meao and debasing : Hence 
came from Ibe same root, 

tlipep. FaToalui. Aaetitator; a jFatDltfC, B Cogaer. B Sflra=i 

tiu, a .iFIatttrtr-* (Somn.) 



To return to the Anglo-Saion word Clijl ; notwithstanding 
the various secondary senses in wbicb this word (as we bave seen 
above) was so early applied ^ yet 
The derivative GUe (though now chiefly used to exptesa merrimeDt 
and joy) long retained its first simple meaning, and is eien applied 
by Chaucer to signify mute and miutreUy. (Vide Jun. Etym.) e. g. 
" For tliough that tbe best harper upon lire 
Would on the beate souuid jolly barpe 
That erir was, with all bis 6D^rs five 
Touch aie o string, or aie o warble harpe. 
Were bis nuilea poincted nevir bo aberpe 
It shonlde msliin every wight to dull 
To heare is GL£E, and of his strokes ful. 

Trayl. lib. ii. 1030. 

• The preceding list of Augio-Saion words, so full and copious 
beyond anj thing that ever yet appeared in print on this subject, 
was extracted from Mr. Lye's curious Anglo-Saxon Lexicon, in 
MS. but the amngenient here is the Editor's own. It had, bow 
ever, received the s^mcliou of Mr. Lye's approbation, and would 
doubtless have been received into his printed copy, had he lived 
to publish it himself. 

It should alio be observed, for the sake of future researches, 
that without the assistance of tbe old English iaterpretationa 
given by Somner, in bis Anglo-Ssion Dictionary, the Editor of 
this book never could have discovered that Glw signified fSitl= 
ftCelSB. or Gligmaa a ^ilBtrrl. 
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" . . Stodtin . . tbe castell all aboaliD 
Of all nuier al Myaitrala 
And JeitouTi that tellea tales 
Both of wapvog and of gamOi 
And of all thai loDgeth tinlo tame ; 
There berde I play on a harpli 
TliBt sawned both well and aharpe 
Hym OrpheiU loll craftily ; 
And on IhU ayde fast by 
Sate the harper Orion ; 
And EacideaCbirion; 
And ulber harpers miny ana. 
And the Brilon Glaikyrion." 



" There sawe I syt in otber aeei 
Playing upon other sundry Gltt$, 
VI bich that I cannot nevvD * 
More than gturxeB ben in LeTen," flic. 

Upon the aboie lines I sball only mi^e a few obaenitions : 
(1) That by Jettmn, I suppose we are to undentaud Galimn ; 
adl. tbe relaten of Geali, (Lat. Gata,) or atories of adientursa 
both comic and tragical, whether true or feigned ; 1 am inclined to 
add, whether in prose or lerae. (Compare the record below, in 
marginal note aubjoined to (v 2). Of the stoiiea in prose, I con- 
ceive we bate specimens in that singular book tbe Guta Romano- 
rum, and this will account for its aeemingly improper title. Theae 
were erideDtlj what Ibe French called Cmlemirt, or Story Tellers, 
and to (hem we are probably indebted for tbe firat prose Komancei 
of chiTalry : which may be conaidered as apecimens of their msnner. 

(J) That the " Briton Glaskeryon," whoerer he was, is apparently 
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tbe Ume peraoD with our funoni birper Glngrrian, of whom tha 
retder will find ■ trtgicil billad, hi toL iit- an. *ii. b. J. Id thit aODg 
lU)' bo wen m inaunce of what waa *d«Kiced *boit in note (e) 
of tbe dignity af the miaitrel profeinon, or at leul of tbe ertifice 
»ilb which the miiMtreU eadearouied to set off iti imporUmce. 

Thul " ■ king'a lou ia repreaented as appeariog in the tharatter 
of I hBpet or miailiel in tbe court of anotber king. He wean > 
collar (or gold chain) aa iperaon olillualriDnannk ; rideaoD horie- 
back, and ii admitted to the embracea of a king'a daughter." 

The Minatrel* lost no opportunitj of doing honour to their art. 

(S) Aa for tbe word Cltu, it ia to tbia day used in a musical 
aeoaei and applied to a peculiar piece of composition. Who haa 
not seen the adiertiaements propoaing a reward to bim wbo should 
)jroduce the beat Catch, Canan, or GAv? 

(<) Cimes ftoia the pen if CiaffTey of Monnuwilft.] Geoffrey's 
own words are, " Cum ergo alleriua modi aditum [Boldulphua] 
non baberet, rasit capilloa luos et barbam,* cnltumque Jaaxlaiorii 
cum Cythara fecit. Deinde intra caatra deambulana, moduli! quoa 
in I.yra componfbat, aeae Cythariitam eihibebat." Calf. Monum. 
Hiat. 4to. 1508, Kb. lii. c. 1 . 1 hat Jeoilator signifies precisely a 
Minstrel, appears not Only from tbia pasaage, where it ia used aa • 
ward of like import to Cilhuriita. or Harper, (which was the old 
Engbsh word for Minstrel,) but also from another pasaage of the 
same author, where it is applied as equivalent Co Cantor. See 
lib. i. cap. S3, where, apeaking of an ancient (perhaps fabulous) 

• Geoffrey of Monmouth is pnibably here describing the ap- 
pearance of tbe Joeulatori's or Minstrels, aa it was in bis own time. 
For they apparently deriTed this pari of their dress, &c. from the 
Mimi of the ancient Romans, who bad their heads and beards 
shaven : (see above, p. Iiii. nole t,) aa th>-y likewise did the 
mimickr^, and other area of diveninK, which tbey auperad<led to the 
composing and singing to tbe harp heroic songs, &c. which they 
inherited from thrir own progenitors the iiards and Scalds of tbe 
ancient Celtic and Gothic nations. The Longobardi had, like 
other Northern people, brought lliese with them into Italy. For in 
the year 774, when Cbarlemagne entered Italy and found hia p»a- 
sage impeded, he waa met by a minstrel of Lombardj. whoa* song 
promised him succBSi and victory, " Coniigil Joonlatorem ei 
l.onisobBrdorum gente ad Carolum Tenire, et Conltuneufam a te 
rrni^xuilom, mtando in conspectu suorum can tare." Tom. ii. p. s, 
Chron. Monast. Novel, lib- iii. cap.x.p. 717.' (T. Wart on's Hiat. 
vol. ii. Emend, of vol. i, p. 1 13.) 
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Britiib king. Ue laji, " Hie oninri CBnIorn quo> pnecpdrns stu 
lubuerst at in modulis Pt in omnibus miuiciB inatninieatiB eicede- 
hM; iU ut Deiu Joculatorum videretui." Whauier credit U 
due to GeoSrev u s reltter of/nrlt, he is certlinljr u good nulho- 
rity an tny for the ugnificalioa of tiwrdi. 

(l) Tko TtiaarkiibU facli.'] Both of thete hcti are recorded by 
William of M aliiieBbat<^ ; and the first of tbeo), relating to Alfred, 
by Ingulphua aUo. Now IngulphuB (atterwarda Abbot of Croy- 
lind) waa near forty years of age at the lime of the Coaqueal,* 
■od, couaequeDtly, wia aa proper B judge of the Saxon manuera, ai 
it be bad actually writlea bii hiatory before that erenl ; be ia there- 
fore to be considered as an Aule-Norman writer ; ao that, whether 
the fact coDcerniag Alfred be tnie or not, we are aaaured from bia 
testiiDODy, that the Joculalor or MJnatiel waa a common charBcter 
tinoDg the Anglo-Saiona. The tame alio may be inferred from tlie 
relation of WiUiam of Mabneabury, who outlived Ingulphus but 
thirty-three yeara-'t Both these writers hwl doubtless recourae to 
innumerable records and authentic memoriala of the Anglo-Saioa 
times which neier descended down to us ; their testimony there- 
fore is too positiiB Bdd full to be certuraed by the mere silence 
of the two or three slight Angto-Saion epitomes tliat are now re- 
maining. Vide note (o). 

Aa for Aaser Meneiensis, who has giTen a somewhat more par- 
ticular detail of Alfred'a actions, and jet takeB no notice of tbi- 
following atory, it will not be diSrult to account for bis silence, if 
we consider that he n aa a rigid monk, and that the Minatrela, how- 
STei acceptable to the laity, were neier much reapected by men of 
the more strict monastic profeaaion, especially before the Nonnsa 
conquest, when they would be conaidered aa brethren of the Pagan 
Scalds.} Asser therefore might not regard Alfred's stuU in Min- 
strelsy in a very favourable light ; and might be induced to drop the 
circumatsnce related below, aa reflecting, in hia opinion, no great 
honour on bis patron . 

The learned editor of Alfred's Life in Latin, after having ei- 
Moined the scene of action in peraon, and weighed all the circum- 

■ Natns 1030, acripait 1(191, obiit 1109.— Tauner. 

t Obiit anno 1143.— Tanner. 

t (Seeabove.p.liiiii.) Both Ingulph. and WiU. of Malmeab. 
bad been rery coDveraanl among the Normaua, who appear not to 
have had anoh prejudices against the Minatrels aa the Anglo- 
Saxons bad. 
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■[■acei of the e*eDt, dcterminca, from the whole collcctiTe eii- 
d«DCC, tliHt Alfred could nsier haia (Biaed the liclory he did, if he 
had not with hii own eyes preijoualy seen the diiposilioa of the 
enemy by such ■ atratogem u is here docribed. Vide Annot. in 
^ITc. Mag. Vitun, p. 33. Oioa. 1678, fol. 

(■) Alfrtd . . . ammed tht dna and chamcleT rf a MinHrtf.^ 
" Fiagens le Joculstorem, utumpta dthua," &c. iDgulpbi Hiat. 
p. 869. — " Suh specie minit . . . ut Jteulatoria: profeisor Brtia," - 
Gal. Meliueeb. 1. ii. c. iv., p. 43. Tbet both Jnculaler ind Mimui 
ngnity literally a Mimtret, see prored in notes (b) (i) (n) (q) 
&c. See also note (o a). 

Mslmeabur^l adds, " Coius tantum fideliEsimi (ruebstiu consci- 
entil." As tbii confidsot does not appear lo haie assomed the 
disguiuof ajMiustrel himielf, I conclude thstbe only appeared aa 
the MiDstrel's att«Ddant, Mow that the Miaslrel bad sometimea 
hia serrant or attendant to carry hia harp, and even to sing to hia 
music, we bate many inatsuces in the old metrical Romances, and 
even some in this present collection. See vol. i. Song vi. ; vol. iii. 
Song Tii. &c. Among Ihe French and FrOTen[aI bsrda, the Trm- 
verrt, or Inientor, waa generally attended with his siager, who 
sometimes also played on the harp, or other musical inatrument. 
" Qnelque fois dutsnt le repaa d'un prince on Toyoit arriTer on 
Trouverre inconnu siec ses Menestrela ou Jongleours, et il leur 
faisoit cbsnter aur leura harpes ou Tielles lea reis qii'il avoit com- 
post. CeuT qui faisoient lea bons ausai bien que lea hots elotent 
lea plus estimia."— F*m1ct(II< Hilt, du Thtalr. 

I'hac Alfred eicsUed in music is positively asserted by Bsle. 
who doubtleas had it from some ancient MS., many of which sub- 
usted m hia time that are now lopt : sa also by Sir J. Spelman, 
who, we may cooclude, had good sulhorily fot Ibia anecdote, ai he 
is known to hare compiled bis life of Alfred from eulbeniic mate- 
rials collected by bis learned fattier; this writer informs ua that 
Alfred " provided himself of musitians, cot common, or such as 
knew but the piactick part, but men skilful in tbe art itself, whose 
akHl and set>ice he yet further improred with his own instruction," 
page 199. This proves Alfred at least to have ondetstood the 
theory of music ; and how could this have been acquired without 
practiung on some instrument! which we have seen above, note 
(n), was so extremely common with the Anglo-Saxons, even in 
mncb ruder times, that Al&ad himself plainly telle us, it wu 
ihaiatful to be ignorant of it. And (his communneaa might be one 
reason, why Aaaer did not think it of consequence enough to be 
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pirtical«il]> mentioDed in hia short life of thit great monlrcb. This 
rigid monk may alio hare cstcemeil it ■ slight and friTOlona accom- 
pUshment, ssTOuring oalj of worldly vaait;. He his, boweTer, 
particularly recorded Alfred's fondneas tor the oral Anglo-Saion 
poems and songs, [" Ssionica poemata die aocleque . . . ludieni 
- - . memoriter lelinebst." p. 16. " Csmiina SaioDica memoritar 
discere," Sic. p. 43, et ib.] Now tlie poems leunt by role, amoDg 
all ancient unpoliahed nations, ue ever songs chanted by tha reci- 
ter, and accompanied with inslrumenul melody.* 

(n) fVilh hii harp in Ms hand, and drtiud likt a MinUnt/^ "As- 
Sumptil maou citharft ■ . . professua Mimum, qui hujuunodi arte 
stipem quotidianam mercaretur . ■ . Jussus abiie pretium Caatua 
accepit." Mabneib. 1. ii. c. 6. We see here tlist which waa re- 
warded was (itot any mimJckry or triclu, but) his singiug (Canlui) ; 
this proTes. beynnd dispute, what was the nature of the entertain- 
ment Aulaff afibrded them. Perhaps it is aeedleai by this time 
to pTDTe to the reader that JUtmiu, in Middle Lalinity, signifies a 
Minstrel, and AKmio, Minatrelsy Or the MiDitrel-art. Should ha 
doubt it, let him cast his eye over the two folluwing eitracta from 
Du Cange. 

" Mruns : Muaicus, qui instrumeQtia muaicia canit. Leges Pa- 
latinie Jacobi II. Reg. Majorii^. In domibus principum, ut tradit 
aotiquitiB, Mimi sen Joculatores licite poasunt esse. Nam illorum 
officium tribuit Istitiam . . . Qaapropter Tolumiis et ordinamua, 
quod in nostra curia Mimi debeaat esse quiuqae, quorum duo sint 

bor.t] Lit. remiss, ano. 1374. Ad Mimos comicitantes, sea 
bucinantea acceaserunt." 

* Thus heo'o, the Saion word for a Poem, >s properly a Song, 
and its deriiitiTe Liai signiGeB ■ Ballad to thia day in the German 
tongue: and Canlart, we have seen above, is by Alfred himself 
Tendered Be hesppan j-icjan. 

t The TiAouT or TalKurin waa s common instrument with tbe 
French Minatrels, aaithad also been with the Anglo-Saxon ^ (vide 
p. lizii.) thus in an ancient Fr. MS. in the Harl. collection (SI53, 
75,) a Minstrel is described as riding on horseback and bearing 
hia taboo r. 

V " Entour son col porta aon Tabmir, 
Depeynt de Or, e riche A90ur."^ 
See also apaasage in Menage's Dittion. Elyra. [v. Menestbiebs.] 
where Tflfitfura is used as synonymous to Menntriwi. 

Anollier frequent instrument with them was the VitU. This, 1 
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" MiMijk, LudiiB MimimB, InstnmiratuiD, [potiiu, Are Jocnlito- 
lia.] Ann. 148S .... miniu et cuitu lictum acqairo." Du 
Cmge. GloM. torn. i». 1763, Supp. c. 1335. 

(o) Ta have bten a Dane.] Tlie aorthem hiatorians prodace 
Biich iiutBDceB of the great reapei:! aliown to the DaniBh Sfalds io 
the courts ot our Anglo-S«iOQ kiagB, on accoont of their muatcal 
and poetic talenta, CiotwitbBtuidiTig they were of bo bateful a db- 
tion,) that if iaimilar order of men bad note«at«d here before, we 
cannot doubt but the piofeaaion would have beeu taken up by such 
of the nativea sb bad a geaiua for poetry and muaic. 

■' Extant Rhythmi hoc ipso [Islandico] idiomato Anglis, Hy- 
bcniKque Regibui oblati el libecaliter catnpeoaati. &c. Itaque 
hinc coUigi poteat Unguam Danicam in lulia tidoorum legnm, 
priDcipiuiique ramiliarbm fuiaae, Don aecua ac hodie in aulia princi- 
pum peregrina idiomiu in delidis baberi cemimua. Imprimia 
Vita Egilli Skalk^rimii id invicCo argumento adatruit. (juippe 
qui intprmgatuB ab Adalal^ino, Anglia; tege, quamodo manua 
Cirici Blodoiii, NoiCbunibtis regis, postquam in ejua potestaiem 
Teneiat, eTaaiiaet, cujus QUum propinquoaque occiderat, . . rei sta- 
tim oidinem metro, nunc satis obscuro, eiposuit, nequaquam its 
narratunia non intelligenli." (Vide plura apud Toifaaii Prasfal, 
ad Oread. Hiat. fol.) 

Ibis asme £giU waa no lees distinguished for big valour and 
skill as a Boldier, than for hia poetic and siogiug talents as a Scald ; 
and he waa anch a favourite with our king Atheletaa, that be at 
one time presented him with " duobus annulia et acjiniis, duobua 
bene magnia argento repletis .... Quinetiam hoc addilit, ut £gil- 
luaquidtia pneterea a ae petena, obCineret ; bona mobilia, site im- 
inolulia, prsebeiidam tsI pnefecturaB. l^gillus purro rtgiam muni- 
IScentiam gratua eicipiena. Carmen Encomiasticon, a ae lingua 
NorregicA, (quee tum his regniacommunis)compoBitum, regidicat , 
ac pro eo, duas marcaa anri pun (pondua maicEe . . 8 unciaa squa- 

am lold, is the name of on instrument at this day, which differs 
from a guitai, in that the player tuma round a handle at the top of 
the inslrnment, and with his other band plays on aome keys that 
toiiiJi the chords and produce the sound. 

See Dr. Bomey's account of the Vielle, vol. ii, p. B63, wiio 
thinks it the Same with the Rate, or wheel. See p. ttO in the note. 
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bat) honoTirJi loco retulit." [Amgr. Jod. Ret. Islandic. lib. ii. 
p. 189.] 

See more of E^l, in the " Five PiecM of Runic Voeay," p. 45, 
whiwe poem, (tiiere tnnslsled) ia the most uiciaDt piece kll in 
rhyme, that is, I cooceiTe, noi* to be found in any Europeao lin- 
guae, except Latin. See Egil'a lalandic originBl, printed at the 
end of the Engliaii leraion ia the >aid Fits Pieces, tic. 

(t) If Ikt Samiti had nol bein accoMlBmed In havi Miiulr«ls 0/ 
t/itiroaa .... and to Aawfavirm and mptct to tht DaniA ScaUjJ 
if this had not been the case, we may be assured, at least, thai tha 
■lories givea in the tail could never have been recorded by writers 
who lired so near the Aaglo-Ssion times as Malmesbury and In- 
gulphuB, who, though they might be deceived as to particDlar facts, 
conid not be so as to the general maonera and customs which pre- 
vailed BO near their own times among tlieir ancestors. 

(q) In Dcmeiday Book, &c.] Eitiact. ei Libro Domesday : et 
vide Anstia Ord. Cart. ii. 304. 

Fol. 163. Col. 1. IStTbic JontUtor IStgu (atet iii bt(lu,tl 
ibi V. UT. nil ifSli- 

That Jocalator ia properly a Minstrel, might be inferred from 
the two foregoing pasaagea of Geofi«y of Monmouth, (t. note i) 
where tbe word is uaed aa equivalent to Cithorista in am; place, 
■nd to Cantor in the other : this union forma tbe preciK idea of 
the character. 

But more positive proofs have already offered, vide supra, p. Irii. 
Iiiviii. bxxviii. note. See also Du Gauge's Gloss. foL iii. c. 1543. 
" JoGDiiTOtt pro Jocuiator. ConsiUum Maail. an. 1381. NuUob 
MiuiitreyB, Jogulator, Hudeat piniare vel Bonare inatrumentum 
cujuacumque g;enerili" &c. &c. 

Aa the Minstrel was termed in French Jongltur and Jugfcur ; so 
he was called in Spanish Jutgiar and Juglar, " Tenamos caocionea 
y veisoB para reciter muy anCiguoa y memoriae ciertaa de los Jug- 
ioTti, que aaiiatiBn en loa banqueteB, como loa que pint* Homero." 
Frohjg. a las Comed. de Cervantes, 1749, 4ta. 

" El anno 13«a, en laa siestafl de la Coronacion del Rey, Don 
Alonso el IV. de Aragon. . . . * el Juglar Ramaitt cantd una Vil- 
laneaca de la Composicion del . . infante [Don Pedro] 1 y otro 

, . devBnt lo senyor Rey." 
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Juglu, Uimido Novellet, recitd y repreaentd en f ui y nn untu 
mu de 600 Teraoi, que biio el lafwte en el neCio que llamBban 
Rima Vulgar." Ibid. 

" Los Tiobadoiea inTenUron U Gaja Ciencis . . , cBtOB Troba- 
dorea eran caai tod<M de la primera Moble^a. — El verdad, quem ya 
enloncea le haiian eDtrometido enCie las diveniocea CorteBaQoa, 
Ida Contadorei, loa CantareB, lo>> Jnglarit, loB Truanea, y loB 
BufoneB." — Ibid. 

Id Eagliod tbe King's Juglar canlinued to hsTs an eslahlish- 
msnt in the royal bouaehold down Co the reign of Henry VUl., 
[vide note (cc) ]. Bat in what eease the title was there applied 
does not appear. In Btrklsy'a E^Iogo written drc. 1514. Jug- 
lera and Pipers are mentioned together. Egl, iv. (Tide T. Wsrton's 
Hist. ii. 954.) 

(a) A valiant warrior, nmud TaiiUftr, jfc] Set Dki Cange, 
who produces this as an iostance, — " Quod MiniateUonim munus 
interdum prsatabsnt mitites ptubatiaaimi. Le Raman De 
Vacce, MS. 

" Quant il rirent Normaoz venir 

Mout Teissiez Engleis fremir .... 

Tsillefer qai moat bien cbantoit, 

Sur uu cheval, qui toat alloit, 

Devaut eula aluit ohanlant 

De KaUemaigne et de RoullaDt, 

Et d'Olivier de Vasaani, 

Qui mouTurent en Reinschersux." 

' Qui quidem Taillefer a Gulielmo obtinuit iit primus in hostes 

imieret, inter quos fortiter dimicando occubuit." 

Gloaa. tom.i». 769,770,771. 
" Lee anciennes chroniques nous appTRonest, qu'en premier 
ig de TAim^e Noimande, ua fcuyer nomm6 Taillefer, mant# 
' UD cheial arme, chanta la Chamon <U JUIand, qui tut ai long 
as dans lea bouchea dea Francois, sans qu'il loit rest£ le moiu- 

dre fragment. Le Taillefer aprfs avoir enlonn^ la chansou que 

Isa aoldala r^p^toient, ae jetta le premier parmi les Anglois, et fut 

toi." [Voltaire Add. HUt. Univ. p. 69.] 

The reader will aee an attempt to lestote the Chanaon de 

Roland, with muaical notes, in Di. Bumey's, Hist. ii. p. £76. — 

See more couceining the Song of Roland, vol. iii. p. 13, note. 

(a) Aa 'flniunl Frimih toriter, ^c] " M. I'Eieque de la Ra- 
valiere, qui aioit fait beaucoup de recherchea sur not anciennes 
Chansons, pretend que c'est a la Normaodie que nok^s devona noa 
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pTemien Cb»«iMUu«B, noa a la ProTence, st qa'il ; avoit parmi , 
noul dm CliuiBoua ea Itogue vulgaire sTant cellea de ProxQfana, J 
nuis pastfmuTemeDt bu Kegae de Philjppa I., ou h I'aa 1100." I 
[v. R6To1utiona de le Langue Franfoiae, b It auiCa dei Potaa da \ 
Roi dt Namm.] " Ca aecoit una Uktinimti de plus d'une demi 
aiecle i V ^poi|ue dea preiniers XTOubadouTa, que leur histariea | 
Jean de Noatredame fixe a Tan ll6t," Uc. Picf. i fAnlhologit 
Frunf.. Bto. 1765. 

Thia aiibject batU aince been taken up and pioaecuted at length 
in the Piefacea, &c. to M. Le Grand's " Fabliaui an Contes du 
xiie at du liiie Sierle, Pane, 1TB8." 5 turn. 13mo., wha seema 
pielty clearly to hue establiahed the pHarity and aaperior excel- 
lence of the old Rimeura of the north of France o*er the Ttou- 
badoura af Florence, &c. 

(■ i) IVir own nalive Gltitnen or MijutrtU miut bi alloictd to 
£iut.] Uf thia we haie proof poaitiie in the old metrical 
Romance of Hom-Chitil, (vol. iii., no. 1, pa. ib.) which although 
from the meutioD of Saiazena, &c. it muat baie been written 
at leaat after the first Crniade in 1096, jet, from ita Anglo-Saion 
language or idiom, can acarce be dated later than within a century 
after the Conqueat. Thia, as appears from ita very exordium, waa 
intended (o be aung to a popular audience, whether it wsa com- 
poaed by, or for, a Gleemau or Minattel. But it clniea all the io- 
temal marka of being the production of auch a compoaei. It ap- 
peais of genuine Eogliah growth ; for, after a cueful eiamination, 
1 cannot diacorer aoy alluaion to FTench or Norman cuatonks, 
mannera, compoaitian. or pbraieology : no qaotation " aa the Ro- 
mance aayth :" not a name or local reference which wii likely to 
occur to a French Rimeur. The proper namea are all of Northern 
titractioa. Child Horn ia the aon of Allaf(ut. Olaf Or Olare) 
king of Sadmnt, (I auppose Sweden,) by bia queen Godglde or 
Godyll. Atkid/aad Fyktnuld are the namea of aubjecta. Eylmr 
or Aglmere is king of Ifraduuf, (a part of Ireland,} RynunyU 
ia hia daughter ; aa ErminyU is of another king Thunlan ; whoae 
■ona are Athyli and Beryld. Athdbrus a ateward of King Ayhoer, 
i(c. &c. All theae aarour only of a Northern origin, and the 
whole piece ia exactly auch a performance aa one would expect 
from a Gleeman or Minatrel of the aortb of England, who had 
derived bis art and hia ideas from bis ^caldic predeceasora there. 
So that thia proUJily ia the original from which was tranalated (he 
old Frwich fragment uf Dan Horn, in the Harleiaa MS. 517. 
mentioned by Tyrwhitt, (Chaucer, iv.p. 6B,) and by T. Warton 
(Hial.i. 3S,) whose extract from Horn-ChiLd is extremely in 
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Compare the Btyle of Qiild-Horn with the Anglo-Suon speci- 
mens in short rerus snd rhyme, whkb are Bssigoed to the century 
Bucceeding the Conquest, in Hicke'* TAemunu, torn. J. cap. 34, 
pp. Hi and S31. 

(t) 7^1 differeM prodaetion nf Me tfdottary cmnpoter otuJ tAe 
TmMmg minitrel.] Among the old metrical romsnces, ■ lery 
few are addressed to ftaders, or mention reading; these appear 
to baTe been composed by writers at their desk, and exhibit marks 
of more elaborate stmclure and inTention. Such is Egbnuwr o^ 
Ariia, (vol, iii. no. 10, p. 3S,) of which I find in ■ MS. copy in 
the Cottun libiarj, A. %, folio 3, the Second Fitte thus concludee, 

thus ferr bsTe I red. 

Such is Ipam^oR (vol. iii. no. S3, page 33,) of which one of the 
divisions (Sign, E. ii. b. in pr. copy) ends thus. 
Let bym ffs, God him spede 
Tjll efte-soone we of him reed, [i. e. reoii.] 
So in ^myi onj ^mytion,* (vol. iii. no. 31, p. 35,) in stsnia 3d 

In Geste as we rede, 
and similar phrases occur in itaataa 34, 135, 140, 196, &c. 

'lliese are all studied compositions, in which the story is in- 
vented with more skill and ingenuity, and the style aod colouring 
see of superior cast to such as can vrith sufficient prababilitf be 
attributed to the minstrels themselves. 

OF this class I conceive the romance of ffitrn Cftifd (mentioned 
in the Isst note (a i) and in vol. iii., no. 1, p. 25,) which, from 
the naked unadorned simplicitj of the story, I would attribute to 

But more evidently is such the Sjuire tif LoBH Dtgree, (vol. iii. 
no. S4, p. 34,) in which is no reference to any French original, 
nothing like the phrase, which ao frequently occurs in others, 

* It ought to have been observed in its proper place in vol. iii. 
no. 31, page 3d, tbtlAmyi nnd Amyli/nt were no otherwise " Bro- 
thers," than as being ^t friends : as n-as suggested bj tbe lesmed 
Dr. Samuel P^ge, who was so obliging sa to favour the Essayist 
formprljr with a curious transcript of this poem, accompanied with 
valuable illuatratians, &c. ; and that it was bis opinion, that both 
the fragment of the Ladg BttUtent, mentioned in trie same no. 31 , 
and also tbe mutilated Tale, no. 3T, (p^e 37,) were onlj im- 
perfect copies of the above romance of Amyi and Amylivn, which 
contains the two lines quoted in no. 37. 
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t bkid. 
Aod ' 

Such also u A tyltll Gate of Reb^ Hodt, &c., in 8 TjOn. of 
which tie eilaal two editioua, 4to., in black letter, deacrlbed more 

fully in page 85 of this voltime. This is not only of uodoubted 

EngUah growth, but, from the conslaat satire limed at abbots snd 
their coDTeuta, ^c. could not possibly have beea composed by any 
monk in bis cell. 

Other instaucea might be produced ; bat especially of tb< for- 
mer kind is Syr Launfal, (vol. iii. no. 2, p. 30,} the laiat stui* 
oF which has 

In Romances as we rede. 

d I beUcTs 



(t 3) Royer qr Rahenu tht King's Minitrel.'] He la recorded 
by Leland under both these names, in hia CoUiclanta, scil. 

" Hoapitale S. Barthtolomsi in West Smithfelde in London. 
Koyer IffimuB Regis fuudatoi." 

" Hoap. Sli. Barthol. Londini. 
" RaheruB Mimua Regis H. 1. primus fondator, an. 110S,'3 H. 1, 
qui fundnvit etiam Priorat. Sli. Barthol." Ibid- p. 99. 

* Whererer the word Romance occurs in tbeae metrical narra- 
tives, it bath been thought to afford decisive proof of a translation 
from tbe itomann or Freoch Uugusge. Accordingly it is ao ar|;ed 
by T. Wartou, (i. 146, note) from two paasages in the pr. copy of 
Sir glamour, viz. sign. £ I, 

Id Komaunce as we reda. 
Again in foi. ult. 

In Romennce this cronycle is. 
But in the Cotton MS. of the original, the first passage is 

As I bard a Clerks rede. 
And the other thus, 

In Home this Gest cronycled vs. 
So that I believe references to ■• iho Romaunce," or tbe like, ware 
often mere expletive phrases inserted by tlie oral Reciters ; one of 
whom I couceive bad altered or corrupted tbe old Syr l^lamour in 
the manner that tbe copy was printed. 
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Thit Mmut is properly a Minitrel in the aenie affiud to the 
woid in Chis aiaiji, one extract from the BccounU [Lit. CDnipulu] 
of the priocj of Alaztock, neu Coveatiy, in 1441, will aufficiently 
show.— Scil, ■• Dal. Sei. Mimis Dni. Cljntoa cantantibue, eithari- 
aanlibui, ludeadbui," Uc. iiiii. (T, Wsrton, ii. 106, nots q.) The 
Game year the Prior guva to a cfodDr pradwiuu, for a unmoo 
preached to them, only 6d. 

la the Mod utkon, torn. ii. p. 166, 167, is ■ corious history of 
the founder of tliis priory, and the cause of its erection, which 
aeema exactly such ■ comporitiun u oue of those whiiih were 
maaufactured by Dr, Stone, the famaas legend-maker, in 13B0 ; 
(see T. Wutan'a curious account of him, in vol. ii. p. 190, note,) 
who required no msuriala to asaist bim iu compoaiag bii Narrs- 
tivea, &c. ; for in this legend ate no psiticulan given of the founder, 
tnit a redtal of miraculous visiona exciting him to thia pious work, 
of iU having been before revealed to King Edward the Caofeasot, 
and predicted by three Greciana, &c. Even hia minatrel pro- 
fessioa is aot mentioned, whether from igaorauce or deaigu, as the 
profeaaion wsa perhaps falling into dtacredit when (his legend n as 
written. There is only a general indistinct account that he fre- 
quented royal and noble houses, where he ingratiated liimstrlf 
ioaviiiai jocuiari, ('I'his last ia the only word that seems to have 
any appropriaud meaning.) This will account for the indiatiDct 
incoherent account gifen by Stow. " Rahere, a pleaaaut- wilted 
gentleuaa, and theiefore in his lime called the King's Minstrel." 
Survey «/ Load. Ed. 1598, p. SOS. 

(u) In thi tarty liaui, tverg Harper ta 
on this subject King Alfred'a Veriion of 

So in Horn-Child, King AUaf orders hi* steward Athelbrui to 

— teche bim of harpe and of song. 
In the Squire of lAwe Uegree, tbo King offers to his daughter. 

Ye shall have harpe, sautrj,* and song. 

* The Harp (Lat. Cilhara) differed from the Sentry, or Psaltry 
(l^t. P>a'tiriHffl)in tbat the former was a stringed iastniment, and 
the latter was mounted with wire : ibere was ^ao some difference 
in the coDstructioD of the bellies, &c. See " Bartholomnus de 
proprietalibna rcrum," ttS Englished by Trevisa and Batman, ed. 
1584, in Sir J. Hawkins's Hist. ii. p. aB5. 
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— in ha harping, whan that he hadde lODge. 

(u 1) Ai the miM atcanpHihtd, Ifc.J See Horeden, p. 103, 
in the fallDwing pusage, whicb h*d erroaeMuly been ipplisd to 
King Richard himaelf, till Mr. 1'yrwhitt (Chaucer, iv. page 61,} 
■hawed it to belong to hia Chancetor. " Hie ad uignienium et 
funam aui noimaifl, emendicata cannina, et Thythmoa adulatorioa 
computbat } et de regno Fiancorum Cautoies et Joculiitom mu- 
ner^i alleierat, ut de Hlo canereiit in plateis ; et jam dicebalur 
ubique, quod noa eral talia in orhe." For other patticular* le- 
luing to this Chancelor, see T. Wartoa'a ilist. toI. ii. Addit. to 
II. 113 of Tol. i. 

(d 3) Beth tht Nomun and Engliih tmguaga would be htard ai 
the himm of tht griat.'] A Temarkable proof of this ia, tbat the moat 
diligent inquirers after ancient Engliah rbymea, End the earliest 
tiiey can diacover in the montha of the Morman noblea. Such *i 
that ot Robert Earl of Leicester, and his Flemings in 1173. (emp. 
Hen. II. (little more than a century aflri the Cauquesl) recorded 
by Lambaide in his Dictionary of England, p. 36. 
" Hojipe Wyliken, boppe Wyliken 
lugland ia thine and myue," Sic. 
And that noted boast of Hugh Bipot, Earl of Norfolk, in the 
same reign of King Henry II., vide Camdeni Britannia, (art. Sut 
folk) 16OT, folio. 

" Were I in my caaile of Bungey 
Vpon the riner of Waueney 
1 would ne care for Uie Kng of Cockeney." 

Indeed many of our old metrical romances, whether originally 
Kughah, or translated ftnm the French to be anng to an Engli^ 
audience, are addressed to person* of high rank, as appears from 
their beginning thni, — " Lialen, Lordiogs," and the Uke. Theae 
were prior to the time of Chaucer, as appeara from lol. iii. p. SB, 
et aeqq. And yet to hia time our Normao noblea ue luppoaed to 
ha>e adhered to their French language. 
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femd even to the Notnum cai>qufBt, when tb« Ticton broutht 
with them all (heir originil opinioni end fables; which cauld uol 
f ail (o be adopted by the English Minatrele aod otheii, who soli- 
cited their faiour. This interchenge, tic. between the MinaCrels 
of the two nitioDS, would be afterwarda piomoled by the great in- 
teiLoaree prodnced amoag all the nationa of ChriBtcDdam ia the 
geaeral Cruaadea, and by that spirit of chivalry which led Knighta 
and their atlendanta tlie I^leralds and Minetieli, &c. to ramble 
about continually fioni one coort to aootber, in order to be pteseal 
at ■oleum tnjnameata, and other feat) of anuB. 

(v S> Ii noi th, obJj, iMWfue, «[(,] The conataat admiaaion 
granted to Minattela was so eaiablished B pritilege, that it became 
■ ready expedient to writers of fiction. ITiua, in the old roiftance 
of Hom-CWd, the Princesa Rymenyld being coofiaed in an inacces- 
aible castle, the prince her loter and Bome aaaiatant knighta with 
concealed arms aasiune the minetrel character, and appi-oaching 
the csBtle with their " Gleyinge" or Minstrelsy, are heard by the 
lord of it, who beii^ informed they were " harpeirs. jogelers, and 
fythalera,"" haa them admitted, when 

" Horn sette him abenche [i. *. on a bench] 

la [i. t. Ilia] barpe he gau clenche 

He made Rymeoild a lay." 

This Beta the princeBB a-weeping, and leads to the calutrophe ; 



(t 3) . . aaumid tht drtts and charactrr of a Haryer, jfc] We 

• JoaBLEK (Lat. Jaeulatar) was a Tory ancient name for a Min- 
atrel. Of what nature the performaece of the Jocuiator was, we 
may learn from the Register of 3t. Switbin's Priory al Wincheater 
(T. Warton, i. 69), " Et cantahsl Jocdlitob quidam nomine 
Herehertua Canlicuni Col&rimiii, necnon Qeilum Eaont regime a 
judicio ignis bberate, in aula Prioria." His instrument was some- 
timea the Fttbkle, or Fiddle, lAt Fidicula: which occurs in the 
Anglo-Saxon Lexicon. On this autyect we have a curioua paa- 
BBge from a MS. of the Lives of the Saints in metre, supposed to 
be earlier than the year 1200, (T. Warton's Hist, i. p. 17.) vii. 
" Cbrislofre him sened longe 
The kynge loved melodye much of fithele and of aonge : 
So that his Jogelei on a day beforen bim gon to pleye &ste, 
And in a tyme he nemped in his SOog the devil at laste." 
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b>Te tbia curious JfiitorutM in the racoids of Lacock Nunnery, in 
Wiltshire, which hod bfen founded by this CounteiB of Saliibury. 
See Vioceot's Discovery of Krrors ia Brooke's Catalogue of Nobi- 
lity, &c. folio, page 445, 6, &ic. Tike the followiDg eitroct, (ud 
see Dugdsle's Banm. i. p. 17S.) 

' £ti uxor GulLelmi LoDgespee primi, nets fuit spud Ambrei- 
biriam, pKtre et mstre Nonosnnis. 

" Pster itsque ejus defectus seoio migmit sd Christum, a.d. 

1196. Mater ejus ui(e biennium obilt Interea Domioa 

cheriHuma clam per cognatos addncta fuit in Normaoaiam, et ibi- 
dem sub tut& et arcti custodill nutriu. Eodem tempore in AngHa 
fuit cjaidam miles nomioe Guliehnus Talbot, qui indoit se habitum 
Peregrini [Aaglice, a FUgrim] in Nonnannism transfretBTit et mo- \ 
ratuB per duoa snnos, hue Bti)ue illuc Tsgaos, sd eiplorandam do- 
minam FJam Simm. Et illA inyeiKi. eiuit habitum Peregrini, et 
induil se quasi Cytharisator et curiam abi morabatur iatrarit. Et 
ut erat homo Jocosus, in GeatU Antiquorum lalde peritus, ibidem 
gratantei fuit accqptus quasi familiarts. Et qusndo tempua aplum 
invenit, in Angliam repatiiarit, babeos secum istam Tenerabilem 
dominam Elam et heiedem comitatus Sarum; et eaui Regi Ki. 
chardo pnesentavit. Ac ille lietJsaime eam suscepil, el Fratri suo 
Gnillelnio Lonj;espee mstitavit .... 

" J.D. 1S26, DominuB Guill. Longeapee primus nanas Mairii 
obiit. Eta Tero uxor ejus T annis superviiit .... Una die Duo 
monaateria fundaiit ptimo mane ivi Kal Maii, a.d. 133S, apod 
Lacock, in qno sanctffi degunt Canoaisste . . . Et Henton post 
nonam. Anno lero setatia suse ilr." &c. 

(ir) For the pipceding account, Dogdale refers to Monaat. 
Angl. i. [r. ii.] p. 185, but gives it as enlarged by D. Fowel, in 
his Hist, of Cambria, p. 196, who ia known to Iiaie follon'ed an- 
cient Welsh MSS. The words in the Monaaticon are,— "Qui 
accersitii Sulnribus Ceatriae et Hiariimibiii, festinanler cum eier- 

dentea multiCudiuem magnam lenientem, rehctS obsidioue fugetunt 

Et propter hoc dedit Comes aotedictua .... Conatabu- 

Inrio domiaetionem Sulorum et Hiatnonum. Constabularius lero 
retinuit sibi et lueredibus aula dominatiouem Sutomm : e( Hiatrio- 
num dedit vero Seneschallo." (So the passage ahould appareDlly 
be pointed ; but either el or vtro seems redundant.) 

We shall see below, in noie (z), the proper import of the word 
HiitTvmes : hut it is very remarkable that this ia not the word used 
in the grant of the Constable De Lacy to Dutlon, but " Magia- 
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lerium omniiim Ltceaiaram et Hentnnum totliiB Cestreshire, 
aicut liberiuB iUam [gic] Miigiateriuin tcneo de Camite," ((id. 
BlouDt's Aacitnt Ttnara, p. 156.) Now, bb under thia gnat the 
hcira of Dutton canieasedl; luld for many ages a magiite^iat juris- 
dictioa over all the Alinstrela and Musiriani of that county, and 
sa it could not be conieyed by the word Merilricei, the natural 
infeiencs ia that (be MiaatreU weie expreased by the tsrm Lecca- 
lorn. Itia true. Da Gauge, compiling hia Cloaaaty, could only 
fiod in the wcitera he conanlted this word uaed in the abusive 
aenae, often applied to etety aynonyme of Che sporcive and dia- 
aolute Minstrel, viz. Scurra, vtauUiqinLij parmituSt tpntsj &cc- (Thia 
I conceive to be the proper anangement of theae explanations, 
which only eipreaa the character given to the minstrel elsewhere: 
see Du Cange paisim, and notea (e) (e) (») (i) vol. iii. 8, &c.) 
Sut lie quotea an ancient MS. in French metie, wherein Che Lec- 
cour (Lat. iMcatvr) and the Miustrel are joined together, as 
receiving from Charlemagne a grant of the territory of Ptovtmce, 
and from whom the Provencal Tronbadoura were derived, Sec. 
See the pasa^ above in note (c) p. liv. 

The exception in favour of the family of Dutton is (hug ex- 
preiaed in the Sutute, Anno 39 Eliz. chap. iv. entitled " An Act 
for puaishmmc of Roguea, Vagaboada, and Sturdy Beggara." 

' $ II, . . . All Fencers, Bearwards, Common Players of En- 
tertudes, and Mimtnli, wandering abroad, (other than Playera of 
Enterludea belonging to any Baron of thia Realm, or any other 
honourable Peraonage of greater degree, to be authorised to play 
under the hand and seal of arms of such Baron or Peraonage) : all 
Jnglera, Tinkers, Pedlers, &c. . . . shall be adjudged and deemed 
Bi^es, Vagabondt, and Sturdy Beggars, &c. 

• J X. Provided always that this Act, or any thing therein con- 
tained, or any authority thereby given, aball not ia any wise ex- 
tend to diainherit, prejudice, or hinder John Dutton of Dutton, 
in the county of Chester, Eaqoire, bia heirs or assigns, for, touch- 
ing or concerning any liberty, prsheminence, authority, juria- 
diction) or inheritance, which the said John Dutton now lawfully 
nseth, or hath, or lawfully may or ought to uae within the Coun- 
ty-Palatine of Chester, and the County of the City of Chestct', or 
either of them, by reason of any ancient Charters of any Kings 
of thia Land, or by reason of any prescription, usage, or title 

'J'he same clauses ars renewed in the last Act on this subject, 
passed in the reign of Geo* IIT. 
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(x) Sdicard I.....attlu hiightiTig af hU »n, Sfc] Set Nic. 
Triieti AniiBleB, Oion. 1719, Bvo. p. 34a. 

" lu festoPeatecoateBBeifiUum auum umig miliUribus ciniit, 
et cum eo Comites Warcauiu et Arundelis, alioaque, quorum 
numetuB ducentoB et qaadrDg;iiitB dicilur eicauiBBe. Eixlem die 
cum Bediaeet K«i in mpoBi, dotib militibuB circomdatUB, ingieua 
JlftnHlrfUiTnini Mi^titudo, poitBulium mulliplici ornatu amjctum, al 
militea prKcipue hotob inTilaceut, et iuducereut, sd TOTcndum 
iBCtum vmoriun aliquod coram u^o." 

(n) Byan tijrrmi n|;utalii>n. ^c] See in Helrnea Appand. id 
Leiaadi Colteclaii. ioLtI. p. 36. " ADietiric, Writtea pubUshtd 
after ibe Ordiouice af Earles and Bbcohb, Anno Dom. 1315." 

' Edward bf the grace af God, &c. to SberiffeB, &c. gnetjng. 

Forasmuch as maof idle persons, und^r colour of Mjn- 

stielue, and going in meBSBgeB, and otber faigned buiinei, have 
ben and yet be receaved in other meoa housas to meatij anddrjrDka, 
and be not therwith contented yf they be not largely conaydered 

with gyfCes of ibe Lordesot the houaex, &c We wyllyng to re- 

Btrayne such outcageoua entsrpriseB and idUnei, &c. hare ordeyn- 
ed . . . . that to Ibe houses of PceUtes. Eailea. and Barons, none 
resort to meale and drjnke. unleBBO he be s MyuBtrel, and of these 
MinatTfla tliat there come none, except it be three oi four Min- 
itrela of Honour at the moat in one day, unlesse be be desired of 
the Lords of the House. And to the houses of meaner men that 
none come unlesae he be desired, and that such as shall come so, 
holde themselTes contented with meats and drynke, and with auch 
cuTlesie aa the Maister of the House wyl ihewe unto them of his 
onoe good wyU, without their askyng of any thyng. And yf any 
one do sgaynst tbia Ordinaunce, at the firste tyme he to lose bis 
MiBslrelsie, and at the second tyme to fotsweaie hia craft, and 
nerer to be receaied tor a Minstrel in any bouse. . . . Yeven at 
Langley the ti. day of August, in the ii vera of our reigne,' 

These abusea arose agaia to as great a height as ever in little 
mote than a century after, in consequence, I auppoae, of the licen- 
tiousness that crept in during the civil hbts of York and Lan- 
caster. This appears from the Charter 9 £. IV., referred to in 
p^ I. " Ei queruloai inainuatione. . . MiniatraUorum nostrorum 
tKcepimuB qualiter noanulli ludea agricolie et artifices diieraamm 
misterarum regni nostri Anglis. fiuetuat se fore Miniatrallos, 
quorum sliqui Liberatam uoslram eis minima datam portarent, 
aeipsos etinm fingentes ease Minslralla mutriu prDprioi, cujus 
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qaideni LibenitiF ac dicta artia aive occupationis MinistriUonini 
colore, JQ diieraiB partibua regai DoMri pneilicti gciiDdei {lecu- 
Diinim eisctioaes de Ugeis Dostris decepliie coUiguiil," &c, 

Abusrg of this kind preiailed much later in Wales, at appean 
rrom thefunouB CommissiaD issued out in 9 Eliz. (1567,) for be- 
itowiof theSiLVEH HiRPoalhe beat Miuatret, Ilythmer, or Baid, 
io tlie |>nncipalitj of North Wales ; of which a Tullei account wilt 
be giieo below in note (sii 3). 

(z) It it thm Ttlattd by Stow.] See bis Surrey of I«ndoa, &c. 
fol. 1633, p. Ml. [Ace. of Weatm. Hall.] Stow had this pas- 
ta^ from Walsingham'a Hiac. Aug. ..." Intrsiit qusdam muliei 
ornata Hiatriooali habitu, equum bonuin inaideas HistriooaliteT 
phaletatom, qu« menus more Hiatiionum. dmuiiit ; et tandem ad 
Regis roensam pei gradua ascendit. et qnandam literam coram 
T^e poauit, et retracto frxno (aalutatis ubique discumbeotlbui) 
piont Tcnerat ita receasit." &c. Anglic. Norm. Script. &c. Franc. 
1603, fol. p. 109. 

It maj be obaeiied here, that Minstrels and others often rode on 
horseback up to the royal table, when the kings were feasting in 
their great halla. See in this vul. p. 74, &c. 

The answer of the porters hvhen they were afterwards blamed 
for admitting her) also desenee stteDtion. " Noa esse moris du- 
mus regis Hutrioaei ab ingtessii quomodolibet proliihere," &c. 
WalsiDgh. 

That Sinw rightly translated the Latin word Hittrin here by 
Mimtrel, meaning a musician that snog, and whose subjects irere 
stories of chivalry, admits of easy proof : fur ia the Geita Romimn- 
rum, chap. cu. Mercury ia represented as coming to Argus in the 
character of a Minstrel ; when he ^' inc^it, more Hisirumico, fa- 
bulas dicere, el plerumqae cantaie." (T. Wartoa. iii. p. li.) And 
Muntori cites a pass^e in an old Italian chronicle, wherein men- 
tion is msda of a at^e erected at Milan : — " Super quo Hiitriinui 
canCaiont, aicut modo caatatut de Rolando et OUvecio." — .^ntich. 
Ital. ii. p. 6. (Obserr. on the Statutes, *th edit. p. 362.) 

See also (e) page liiii. &c. (r) p. liviii. &c. 

(.1*) There should ui 
This may be inferred fi 
them in the middle ages, >iz. Anglo'-Sai. DIipinet>eu, [Glee 
maiden,] &c, jlypienBemtfOco, jlypbyOencfCpa. (ride aupra, 
P- I" " ' . . . - 
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Sec what is aiid Id ya^e 1. cnncetning the " SisleiB of tbe fra- 
ternity of MiuatieU ;" see also » passage quoted liy Dr. Burney 
(ii. 31f>) dam Muratoii, of tbe Cliarus of women amging through 
the Etieets, Kctompanied with musical instrumeots in 1268. 

Had the female deeciibed by WnlBingham been a T-imbaUre, or 
Dandng-Koman, (cee 'I'yrwiiitl's Chsucet. iv. 307, and i. Gloss.) 
that historian would probably have used the woid Sutlulni. (S«e 
T. Wttrton.i. SM, noteffl.) 

Them Satutricti were piohibited from eihibiling iii churches 
aod chuTch-yarda along nitli Jectilalorts, HtilHona, itllh whoni 
they nere sometimea classed, eapedally by tbe rigid eccleaiastics, 
who ceoBured, io the severest teima, all these apaitiie chaiactera. 
(Vide T. WattoQ, in loco citato, el tide aupra not. (t) (r) &c.> 

And here I would observe, that although Faiithet and other 
lubsequent writera affect la arrange the sevetal members of the 
minstrel profeesion under the different closaes of Trwerrtt (or Troa- 
ftodauTi) CAanlerrti, CnnlMurs, and Jugleun.&c. (vide page ltiT.)aB if 
tliey were distinct and separate ordei a of men, clearly distinguished 
from escb other hy these appropriate terms, we find no sufficient 
grounds for this in the oldest wiilets ; but the general names 
in Lutin. HiilTio, Minui, Joculator, MmUtTullua, &.c. in French, 
Menatner, MmtaTtl, Jvngletir, Jtiglmr, &e., and in EngUsL, Jogt- 
ieuT, J«glirr, Minstrel, end the like, seem to be giien them indis- 
criminalely. .-Vnd one or other of these names seems to hsve been 
Bometiraes applied to every species of men uhose business it was 
to enteilaiu or dii'eit (jomlnTi,) whether with poesy, aiDging, mu- 
sic, or gesticulation, singly, or with a miiture of all these. Yet 
as sll men of this eon were considered as belungiog to one daas, 
order, or commuDity, (many of ihe above arte being sometimee ei- 
eriised by the Bams person,) they had all of them doubtleas the 
same ptiiilegcB, and it equally thiowB light upon the general bie- 
tory of the profession, to show what favour or encouragement was 
given, at any particular period of time, to any one branch of it. I 
have not therefore thought it needful to inquire, whether, in the 
carious paBsagee (|unted in these psges, the word MitittTel, &c. is 
alwsys (0 be ondeistood in ita eiact and proper meaning of a dinger 

That men of very different arta and talents were included under 
the common name of MinslreU, Arc, appears fiom a variety of eu- 
ihoritiee. Thus we hare Mentarett de Trimpei, and iSeaestreU de 
Bouche, in the Suppl. to Du Cange, c. I£f7, and it appeals still 
more evident fiom an old French Pbyrrer, whom I ehBll quote st 
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" Le Qnens* maada lea Mtntttrett; 
E( si ■ fatt crier enlre elB,_ 
Qni la meilloT truffet aaurait 
Dir«, ne faire, qu'il aaroic 
Sa robe d'eacarlate nueve. 

Fere sou meetier, t*l qu'il sot, 



Cil qui levent da jouglerip 
Vieleot par devont le Conte ; 
AuCDDB ja qui fabliaus conte 



Anil Hhat apeciFB of enCertainmRnt was afforded bj the aacirat 
Jui^leurs, we learn ^m Che followiag citation from an old Ro- 
mance, written ui 1330. 

" Quand lea tables osteea furent 
C'i] jiiggUuTi ill pieB estureat 
S'oDt cielles, et harpea prisees 
ChanaoDS, bodh, vera, et repriaea 
Et gista chants nos ant." 

^r J. Hawkins, ii. 44. from Andr. Du Chene. See alao Tyr- 
whitt'e Chaucer, iv. p 999. 

All the before-mentioned sporla went bj the general name at 
Mintilralcia, AfJniildtoruin Ludirra, &c. — " Charts an. 1377, apud 
Ryniet, vii. p- 160. ' PeractO autem prandio, aaeendebM D. Rei 
in cameram aaiim cum Prelatis, UaginatibiiB, et Proceribua prvdic- 
tiB ; et deinceps Magnates, Milites, et Domini, altique GeDsrosi 
diem iUam, uaqae ad tempuB ccEote, in Irifnidiii, curat, tt laltmpni- 
but ^iniilrulciii. pne gaudio BoUmpnitatis illioa coatiDuanint.' '' — 
(Du Gauge, GIobs. 773.) [Iliis was at tlie CoroDalion of King 
Richard II.j 

It waa common for the Minatrels to dance, as well as to harp 
and aing, (see aboie, note (e) p. livii). Tliua in the old romance 
ot Tirante el Blanco ; Val. 1511. the 14Ch cap. lib, ii. begins thus, 
" Despuea que las Mesas fueron al^adss linieton los Ministriles; 
y delante del Bej, y do la Rejna danfaron un rato; y deapues 
truieron colacion." 



1 Fait. t Somette [a pbe, a jeat, or 

$ Janglerie, babillage, raillerie. 
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fhej alas, pralibly, among their olhcT Teats, pUyed tricka of 
■leigbt of band ; hence the word Jugltr came toaignifj a p^rfomier 
of Legeidemun ; and it wan aomelimeauBed ia this 5eiiBe(To wbich 
it ia now appropriated) efen eo earlj as the time at Chaucer, who 
in hia Sqairt'i TaU (ii. lOa) apelka or the borae orbraaa, ai 

An apparence yraade by aom magike, 
Aa JooiMiuKS pUien at thise fealea grate." 
See also the Frert'i TaU, I. p. S79, t. 7049. 

(aa 9) FemaUi flayijig aa the HarT>.] Thua ia the old ro- 
mance of Syr Dega-e, (or Degree, toL iii. no. Xi, p. M,) we baie 
[Sign. D,i,] 

•' The lady, that waa ao Taire and bright. 
Upon her bed she sate down ry ght ; 
Stie harped notes awele and Gue. 
[Her mayds filled a piece of wine.] 
And Srr Degore sale him dovno, 
For to hear ihe barpes sown*." 
The fourth Une being omitted in the pi. copy, ia supplied from 
the folio MS. 

In the Squyri'/Lowe Degree, (toI. iii. no. 24, p. 34,) the king 
says lo bis daughlet, [Sign. D, i.] 

And be the meryeat in chamber comyng." 
In the Carle of CariUle, (vol. iii. ao. 10, p. SO,) we bare the fol- 
lowing passage. [Folio MS. p. 451, >. SIT.] 
" Downe came a lady faire and free. 
And sett heron the Carles tnee: 
One whiles ahee harped another whilea song. 
Both of paramours and looinge umonge." 
And in the romance of Eger and Grime, (sol. iii. no. 13, p. 30,) 
we hare [ibid. p. 1ST, col, S.] in part i. ver. 363. 

" The ladye tayre of hew and hyde 

Sbee sate doicae by the bed side 

Shee laid a souter [psaltry] vpon her knee 

Thereon shee plaid lull lo»eaomelye. 

.... And her 3 roaydeos sweatlye eaoge." 
A similar passage occurs in part i>. *er, 189, (page 136.) Bat 
these inataocea are aufBcient. 
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(b b) a Charier Id appoint a King of tht Minttnlt.] 

Entitled CarTtt Le Bini de Miniilmulr, (in Lstia HistTima, tide 
Plott, p. 437.) A co'pji of tbis clieiter is printed in Monast. An- 
glic, i. 3S5, and in Bloii^it'g Law DictioD. 1717. (an. King.) 

IliRt tbis wR« a most respectable nfficer, both bece and on the 
Contiaent, will appesc from tbe passages quoted below, and there- 
fore it could ODly have beea in m^Hleni times, when the proper 
meaning of the original terms Miniarauli, nnd HiitTumes, was for- 
got, Ibst be was called Xing 0/* tht Fiildlers ; on which subject see 
below, note (e e ^). 

Concerning the King tfthe HiailTela we have the following cu- 
rious passages collected by Du Cange, Gloss, iv. 773. 

" Rex Ministeilorum ; supremus inter Miaistellia : de cujus mti- 
nere, paCestate in csteros Minatelltn agit Charta Henrici IV. Begia 
Anglia in Monast. Anglicauo, torn. i. |iage 355.— Charta originalis 
an. 1S38. Je Robert Caveron Roy des Menestreula du RDyaume 
de Fiance. Alite aim. 1357 et 1368. Copin de Brequin Roy 
del Meneatree da Hoyaome de Fiance. Computum de auiiliis pro 
ledempliane Regis Johanqis. ann. 1367. Pour une Counmne 
d' Argent qu'il donna le jour de la Tipbsioe au Boy des Meuestrels. 

" Begsetum Magnorum Dieruoi rreceneium an. 1396. Super 
quod Joannes dictua Cbannillons Juglator, cui Dominus Bex per 
suaa literaa tanquam Begem Jvgktorum in eivitate Trecenai Magit- 
terium Juglatornm, quemadmoduni sus placeret voluntali, conces- 
aerat." Gloss, t. 1587. 

There is a very curious passage in Pasquier'a Rtchtrchti de la 
France, Paris, 1633, folio, liy. 7. ch. v. p. 611, wherein be appears 
to be at a loss bow to account for tbe title of Lt Ran. assumed by 
tbe old composers of metrical romances : in one nf which the au- 
thor eipresdy declares bimaelf to have been a Minjirti. The so- 
lution of the difficulty, (bat be had been Le Rati d« Menettreli, will 
ba esteemed more probable than what Paequier here advancea ; for 
I have never seen the title of Prince given to B Minstrel, &c. acit. 
" A nus vieui Poetes .... comme . . fast qu'ils enssent certain 
jeui de prii en leurs Poesies, ile ■ . . . honoroieni du nume. tautot 
dc Rog, lantot de Prince, celuy qui avoit le mieux faict comme 
nousvoyons entre ies Archers. Arbslestiers. etHarquebuaiers estte 
fait le semblahle. Ainsi I'Antheur du Roman d'Oger le Danois 
s'appelle Boy. 

"Icy endroicl eat cil Livre finei 
Qui des enfans Oger est appelUz 
Or vueille Diei qu'il aoit paracLevei 
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En tel meniere kestra n'en puist blunei 
JjB Roy Aduna [r. ArdeaesJ ki il' eat rimM. 
" Et aD cclny de Cleomidei, 

" Cb lAvTt de Cleomsdea 
Rimf'Je 1e R07 Adenes 
Meaestn au bon Due Henry. 

" Mot de Rojf, qui seioit (ree-mel epprnpri^ i an Mtnatrier, si 
d'ullFiin OQ ne le npportoit ik un jeu du priz : £t de ftict il aemble 
(|ue de noatre l«nipB, il y an euat encDrea ijuelqiie remarquea, cd ca 
que le mot de JoamgUuT a'eatint per aucceaeion de temps touni£ 
ea bateUge, Doua »ona veu en ooatre jannrsae lea Jouingleura ae 
(roaier a certain jouitoua lea ana enlBiille deCbauny en Ficardie, 
pear taire moDalre de Iciir mealiier deiant le monde, a qui mienx. 
Et ce que j'en dii icj n'eat p«a poor vilipender ces aodena Bi- 
meura, unai pour monetter qu'il n'y a choae n belle qcD oe a'an^an- 
tiaae avec le teropa." 

We see here that, Id tbe time of Faaquier, the poor Minstrel trsi 
sunk into aa low ealimatiou in France, aa he vsa then or afterwsrda 
in England ; but bjr bia apology for compaiiog the JmiijigltiiTt, wbo 
asaembled to eiercise their faculty, in his youth, to tbe ancient 
BiniiuTi, it ia plain they exerted their akiU in rhyme. 

Aa for king Adenea. or Adenez, (whoae name in tbe firat paa- 
•age above ia conoptly printed ildomt,) be ia recorded in the Bib- 
Uiithe^ut lies Remaru, Amat. 1734. ISmO. vol. i. page at, to haTe 
composed the two TomsDcea in lerse above mentioned, and a third 
entitled Lt Kunum de Berlin ; all three being preaeried in a MS. 
written about 1£70. His Bon Due Hnay, I conceive (0 have been 
Heniy Date of Brabant. 

(b b S) KinfBt the Mautrdt, tu.] Bee Anatia'a Regiater of the 
Older of tbe Gaiter, ii. p. 303, who tells ua, " Tbe Fmaideat ot 
Govemour of tbe ylinitnlt bad the like denomination of Ray in 
Fiance and Burgundy -, and in England, John of Gaunt constituted 
aoch an officer by a patent ; and long before bis time payments 
were made by the Crown to [a] King of the MinsbeU by £dw. I. 
Regi Roheito Minialrallo acutifero ad arma canuuMmti ad vadia 
B«ffe anno 5to. [Bibl. Cotton. Vuspaa. c. 16. f. 3.} ti bkewise 
[Libio Gsrdeiob. S5 E. I.] MiDislrallia in die onptianim Comi- 
tisse HoUsnd Glite R^is, Regi Fago, Johanni Vidulaloii, Stc. 
Uorella Kegi, &c. Diuelto Monlhaut, et Jacketto de Scot. Regi- 
bna, cuilibet eoinm, il. a. B«gi Pspo de HoUaiidia, &c. Under 
Ed. II. we likewiau find other eutiiea, Regi Roberta et *lii« Mi- 

TOL. I. e 
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niilniUi* fici«Dtibu> Mtnistralliu [Miniatnlciu, cjo.] mh coram 
Bege. [Bibl. CottOD. Nero. c. 8. p. &4. b. Comp. Garderob.} 

Tbst King granted WUlielmo de Moclse dido Bo; de Noitb, Mi- 
Dialrallu Begis, domos que fuenint Johnuiia le BotBler dicli Roy 
Brunboud. [Pat. de tan. foriifact. 16 E. III.]" He adds below, 
(p. 304,) ■ BimilBT iDitince of a Rci Jiiglatorvm, tod that the 
" King o( tbe MinBCreli" at length wu (lylod in France Ray tUt 
riolofu, (Furetier« Diclion. L'niverL> as with as "King of the 
Fidlers ;" on wliicb aubject see below, note (e i S), 

(b b 3) The Sutute 4 Hen. IV. (140S.) c. ST. nme in theie 
terms, " Item, pur eBcbuii pluu«uT> diaeawi et miachieft qout id- 
Tennz de*aiiiit ces beutet en la terre de Gale* par [Juaieiin Wea- 
toan BjriDoun, Minatrali et autrea Vacabondea, ordeignei eat et 
eltabliz qe nul Weatoui, Bymaur Miniatral ne Vacabimd aoit au- 
cunement auatenui en la terre de Galea pur faire kymoithaa ou 
coillage aur la commune poeple illoeques." Thia a among the 
■eiere laws ^aiosl the Welah, passed during the reaeutmenc oc- 
caaioned by the outragea committed under Uweu Glendour ; and 
U tbe Welab Baida had eicited their conDtiymen to rebellion 
against tbe Engliah gotemmenl, it ia not to be wondered that tbe 
Act ia conceiied in terms of tbe utmost indlgnaCion and contempt 
^ainat thia clua of men, who are deauibed aa Rymourt, Jtfini*- 
Irnli, which are apparentl; here used as only aynonymoua terma to 
eipreai the Welsh Bards with the uaual exuberance of oar Acts of 
Parliament ; for if their Minislraii bad been mere muaidaiia, they 
would not haie required the vigilance of tbe English legislature tn 
suppress them. It was their aonga eidting their countiymen to 
iuBurrvctioD which produced " lea diseases et mischiefs en la terre 
de Gales." 

It ia also submitted to the reader, whether the aame application 
of tbe terma doea not atill more clearly appear in the Commission 
iaaued in 1567. and printed in Eian Evana'a Specimens of Welch 
Poetry, 1764, 4to. p. t. for bestowing tbe Silver Habp on " the 
chief of that faculty." For after setting forth " that lagrant and 
idle persons, naming themselvea A/ttulnlt, Ryllantn, and Bonli, 
had lately grown into auch intolerable multitude nithin ^e Prin- 
cipality in North Walea, that not only gentlemen and othera by 
tbeir shameleaa diaardera are oftentimes disquieted in their baU- 
tationa, but also expert Minitrtli and JUunbiani in Umgt and cimyngi 
thereby much discouraged," Slc. and " hindied [of) livings and pre- 
ferment," &c. it appoints a time and place, wherein all " persons 
that intend to maintain their lirins by name or odow of Slmttrtlt, 
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Ry^Hntn, or Bnnfi," within Gie ihiret of N. Walei, " ilull tppeu 
to ahow tlifirlearniDgBBccoi-dinglj,'' &e. And tha CnnuDiHionen 
are required to admit such u aliaU be found warthj, into and under 
the degrwB hereto/ore in uee. ■□ that theif ma; " usa, eierdie, and 
follow the acimcei and hcultiei of their proff aaions in luch decent 
order as shall appeitain to each of their degreei." And the reat 
are to return to aoaie honeat labour. &c. upon pain to be taken aa 
aturd; and idle vagabonds, ice. 

( a a 4) Holingahed tranilated thia pasaage from Tho. de Elm- 
ham's " Vita et Geila Hrarici V." sdl. " Soli Omnipotenti Deo aa 
Telle •ictoriam imputaii .... in tantum, quod cantua de (uo trium* 
pho 6eri, aeu per Cithariataa *el elioa qnoacunque cantari penitua 
prohibebal." [Edit. Heamii, ITST, p. TS.j Aa in his Tsraion. 
HoUngahed atttibutea the making aa Hell aa ni^it^ dittiei lo Min- 
strela, it ia plain be knew that men of thia profeaaion had been ac- 
cuatomed to do both. 

(c c) The H<mJwld B«*, 4e.] See Section V. 

" Of the Nonmbre of all my Lorda Serraunta." 
" Item, Mynatralla in Houahold, iij. Tii. A Taberelt. a Lnjte, 
and a Rebecc." [The rebeck vm » kind of fiddle with three 
strioga.] 

Sect. XLIV. 3. 
" Rswardia to hia Lordahipia Senaunta," &c. 
" Item,' Mj Loide uaith ande accnatomyth to g^fyerljr, when bia 
Lordschipp ia at home, to hia Mjuatrailli that be daly in hia houa- 
hold, aa hia Tabret, Lute, andx Rebek, upon New-Yerea-da; in the 
momynge when thej doo plaf at my Loidia chambre doure for bia 
Loidachipe and my Lady, ii. a. Viz. xiij. a. iiij. d. for my Lorde, and 
vj. g. Tiij. d. for my Lady, if acbe be at my Lords fyndynge, and not 
at hir owes ; and for playing at my Lonlis Bona and heir chaum- 
bre doure, the Lord Percy, ij. a. And for playinge at tbe chaiunbre 
dourea of my I orda yonger Sonnea. my yonge Maiatera, after liii. d. 
the pace for eaery of them.— iiiij. a, iiij. d." 
Sect. XLIV. I. 
" Rewardjs to be yeven to Btrang«TS, aa Playeia, 
MynatraillB, or any other," &c. 
" Fuiat, my Lorde uaith and accuatomyth to gyf to the Kinga 
Jagler J . . . . when they coatorae to come onto hym yeiely.TJ. a. 

" Item, my Lord osith and arcuatomyth to gyf yerelj the 
Kjnge 01 the Qaeenea Banrarde, if they have one, when they 
cuaCom to com unto hym yerely, — rj. a< riij. d. 
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" Item, my Lorde uulh md ucuinjiiiyth to %y{e yerly to erny 
£rliB MyDStrellis, when thej cugtome t« coiae lo hym yeiely, liJA 
iiij. d. Ande iT tliey come to my Lord seldome, onei ia ij or iij 
yetei, than ij. i. iiij. d. 

" lien, ny Lordc uiith aad eccuatomedetli to gife ytirdy to sik 
£rls MyDitriiU, if he be bit ■pedill loide, freude, or kynsnuo, if 
tbey come jerely (a hii Lordichipe. ■ ■ . Ande if they come ' to my 
lard ' aeldome, oaei ia ii or iii yerea, tj. ■• viij. d." 



" Item, my Lorde u«elh u>de ncr-uMomylb to gyf yerely ■ Dookea 
or Erlia Tmmpetta, if (Ley cam ij together to his Loidshipp, vii. 
if they come yerly, vj. s. riij. d. Aude if tbey come but id ij oi 
iij yeres, tbaa i. e. 

" Item, my Lorde uBiilh Bud sccastometh yerly, when bis Lord- 
ship 1> at home, to gyf to iij of the Kyugi Shinu, when tbey 
com to my Loide yerely, i. b." 

I cannot conclude this note without obaeniag, that in this 

only, and yet both the EarVa Trumpers and the King's Shawms are 
evidtntly distinguished from the Earl's Minstrels end the King's 
Jugler : Now we find Jngglen still coupled with Pipen in Bark- 
lay's EgUga, circ, 1S14. (WartOD, ii, 254.; 

(c c S) The honours and rewaida conferred on Minstrels, &c. 
in the middle ages, were eicessise, aa will be aeen by many in- 
stances in these volumes ; vid. notes (e) (,f] &c. But more par- 
ticularly with regard to Engliah Minatrels, &c. see T. Werton'a 
HiH. of Eng. Poelry, i. p. 89—92, 116, ic. ; ii. 105, 106, *5»,&f. 
Dr. Bumey's Hiit. afMusU, ii. p. 516—319, 397—399, 42T, 428. 

On this bead, it may be sufficient to add the following passage 
ftom the Fleta, lib. ii. c. 33. " Officium Elemosinarij est. Equos 
relictos. Robaa, Pecuaiam, et alia ad Elemosinam largiter recipera 
et fideliter disCribuere ; debet etism Regem super Elemoalase let- 
gitione crebria summonitionilius stimulare et priecipue dtehus Sanc- 
tomm, et rogare ne Robas suae qus magni sunt precij ^tilriani- 
bus, Blanditoribus, Adulstoribus, Accuaatoriboa, rel iHnwitmilii, 
Bed ad ElemosiDE sura incremenlum jubeal Isrgiri." Et in e. 72. 
" MinistrBlli, lel Adolatoris." 

\ (d d) Aapeciaof men who did not sing, /fc] Itappearstrom the 
passage of Erasmus here referred to, that there atill existed in 
Englandof that species of Jongleurs or Minstrels, whom the French 
called by the peculisr name of Cmilawn. orrecitera in prose : it is in 
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hi> Ecdcnotfu, where he is ■peaking o[ luch preadiei* M imitated 
tk« tone of beggui oi mouawbanks : — " Apod Angloi eit nnult 
geaus homiDom, qualfi apud Italos aunt CircuUloiea fMooDte- 
bauka] de quibna moda dictum «Bt ; qui irmmpunt in convivia 
Uagnatum, aut in Cauponaa Viaaritui ; et argumantom aliquod, 
^ood edidkeruM, lecitant; puta moFtem omnibua domioui, svt 
landem matEiioenii. ^d quouiam ea lingua moDiMyllabia f«re con- 
atat, quemadmodum GGtmHuica ; atque illi [ic. tbia peculiar apscie* 
of Becileia] studio vitant cantum, nubia (k. ErumuB.nho did not 
uaderataud a word of English) latiare lidsntuc vrriua quam loqui." 
. Opera, torn. v. c. y58. (Joitin, «al. ii. p. 193.) As Eiaamai 
»aa cOfrecting tbe »ice of preachera, it wai more to hia poiat to 
bring an instauca from the pioral recitera of proae Chan from cban- 
teia of ihyma ; though the latter would probablji be mon popular, 
and theiefwe more common. 

(e e) This character ia au^^Maed to have been auggeated by de- 
Bcriptioaa of Minatrela in tbe romance of Hortc Arthur ; but oone, 
■ it Beemg, baTe been fonnd which corns nearer to it than the folh>w- 
ing, which 1 ihall produce, not only that the reader may judge of 
the itaemblance, but to «how how nearljr tbe idea of the Minalrel 
character given in thia Eaiay corieaponda with tliat of oui old 

Sir Lancelot, having been aSruntedbja threatening abuaiie let- 
ter, which Mark King of Comwal, had aent to Queen Guenever, 
wherein he " apake ehame by her, and Sir Lancelot," is comforted 
fay a knight named Sir DinaiUii, who telli him " I will make a Lag 
for him, and when it ia made, I thall make an Harper to aing it be- 
fore him. So aaim he went and made it, and taught it an 14arper, 
that byght Klyot ; and when hee could it. bee taught it to many 
Harpera. And ao. ... tbe Harpen went gtraight unto Wales and 
Comwaile to aing the Lay. . . . which waa the worst Lay that eiei 
lUiper sung with Harpe, or witli any other iuBtrument. And [at 
a] great feast that King Marke made tor Joy of [s] tictorie which 

hee bad came Eliot the Harper ; . . . and becauae he waa a 

curioua Harper, men beard him sing ihe same Lay that Sir Diaa- 
dan had made, the which apake the moat TJlsnie by King Marke 
of his treason, that ever man heard. When the Harper bad sung 
his Bong (o the end. King Marko nas wonderoua wroth with him, 
and said. Thou Harper, how durat thou be ao bold to sing this 
BOng before mel Sir, ssid Eliot, wit you well 1 am s Mioatrell, and 
1 muat doe aa I am commanded of these Lords thai I jwor Iht nrmet 
1^. And, Sir King, wit you well that Sit Dinadan a knight of the 
Sound Table made thia song, and he made me to aiug it before 
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you. Thoa uieit well, uid King Marke, I charge thee ibat thoD 
hie thee fut oat of my sight. So the Harper departed," &c. 
[Pert. ii. c. 113, ed. 1634, See alao pari iii. c. 5.] 

(e e 3) Thit Act letai la havt put an end to the prafeaum, ^c.J 
Altboagh 1 coDceiie that the character ceaaed to oust, yet the ap- 
pellatioa might be conliDued, and applied to Fidleis, or other com* 
moD iDusiciana : vluch will account for the miatskes oF Sii Peter 
l^iccBter, or other mi>dera writer*. (See his Hutaricat ArUi^ititt 
qfChaloTe, 1673, p. 141.) 

In this Bense it is naed in an Ordinance in the times of Crom- 
well, (1656,) wherein it is enacted, that if any of the "peraons 
commonly called Fidlera or Minstrels shall st any time be taken 
playing, Gdling, and making music in any imi, ale-house, or tSTero, 
or shall be taken profferiDK themselves, or desiring, or intreating 
any .... to heai them play or make music in any of the places 
•foresaid ;" tbey are to be " adjudged and declared to be rogues, 
f agaboods, and sturdy beggars." 

This will also account why Juhn of Gaunt's King of the Min- ■ 
Btrels at length came to be called, like It Reg dei Vvdmu in France, 
1. note (bb3) King of the Fidlera. See the common balled entitled 
" The Ped^^ee, Education, and Marriage of Robinhood with Clo- 
rinda. Queen of Tutbury Feast ;" which, though prefixed to the 
modern collection on that aubject,* aeema of much later dale than 
most of the others ; for the writer appears to be totally ignorant 
of all the old traditions concerning thia celebrated outlaw, and has 
giien him a >ery elegant bride instead of his old noted leniman 
" Maid Mariau ;" who together with his chaplain " Frier Tuck" 
were hi^faTourile companions, and probably on that account figured 
in the old Moiice dance, as may be aeen by the engraring in Mr. 
Steeieoa's and Mr. Malone's editions of Shakapeare : by whom she 
ismentioued, 1 Hen. IV. act. iii. sc 3. (See alao Warton.i. S45, 

* Of the twenty-four eaogs in what is now culled Robin Haad'i 
Garland, many are ao modem aa not to be found in Pepra'a collec- 
tion, completed only in 1700. In tbe folio MS. (described in 
p. IT.) are ancient fragments of tbe following, tIi. — Robin Hood 
and tbe Beggar. — Robin Hood aad tbe Butcher. — Robin Hood and 
Frjer Tncbe. — Robin Hood and the Pindar. — Robin Hood and 
Queen Catharine, in two parts. — Little John and the four Beggars, 
and " Robin Hoode his Death." This last, which is very curiaoa, 
baa no reaemblacce to any that hare been published : and tbe 
others are eitremoly different from tbe printed copies ; but tbey 
unfortunalelT ere in the beginning of the MS. where hslf of every 
leaf bath been torn away. 
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ii. tST.) WheteiB, <iam tbis ballBd'i canclading witli id eili«r- 
UlioD U> " pray for Ihe King," ind " that he may ^t childreD," 
&G. it ii eridinll; po»Ienoi lo the reign of Queen Eliiebeth. ud 
cm icarce be older thm the Teign of King Charlei I. ; fot King 
James I. had no iuoe after his accaaiion lo the throne ot Eogland. 
It may OTCD bare bren written since the Reiteration, and Only ex- 
press the wishes of the nation for issue on the nuriage of Ibdr 
favourite King Charles II., on his marri^^ with the Infanta of 
PortugaL i think it i> not found in the Fepys coUection. 

(rr) HiHoriad Mimg, nr ballad.} The English irard ballad is 
eridently fram the French AnWe, as the latter is bora the Italian 
baltata; which the Crasca Dictionary de6n», caniom, cht ri eitnta 
6aUando, " A song, which is sung during a dance." So Dr. Bur- 
ney, [ii. 34S,} who retars tu a coUectioD of BalliUi published by 
Caataldi, and printed at Antwerp in 1596, [iii. lie.] 

But the wall ■|^)eBrB to have bad an earlier origin : for in tlw 
decline of the Romeo empire these tririal aong* were called baUaua 
sad uUtatmrioda. BoJluMum, SalnMSiussaya, is properly baUittium. 
Gr. BaUiin2i>r. " inrh tS BoUCi'w . . . BoAAirfa Sojlutia . . . Bal- 
Ustiara igieur est quod Tulgo Tocamua bidltt ,- nam inde deducla 
Toi nOBtrk." Salmas. Not. in Hiet. Ang. Scriptores vi. p. 349. 

In the Life of the Emperor Aurtlian by Fl. Vopiscus may be 
seen two oF thaie baUiftta, as sung by the boys skipping and dan- 
cing, on account of a great slaughter made by the emperor with 
his own hand in the Sarmatic war. The first is, 
" Mille, mille, mills decollaTimus, 

Unus homo mille decotlavimus, 

Mille rivat, qui mills oceidit. 

Tsntum vini habet nemo 

Quantum fudit sangninis." 
The other naa 

" Mille SarmaiBB, miQe Francos 

Semel et semel occidimui. 

Mille Persas qucrimua." 
Salmasius (in loc.) sbowa that the triiial poet* of that time 
were wont to form their metre of Trochaic Tetrametre Catalectics, 
divided into diatichs. [Ibid. p. 350.] This becoming the metre 
of the hymne in the cburcb aerrice, to which the monks at length 
superadded rhyming terminations, was the origin of the commni 
trochaic metre in the modern languages. This obserration I one 
to the learned author of Iriifi inliquiiia, 4to. 
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(rri) LUtli MmtUmiiit Mnud Gtrliindt, ^c] In the PepjiiBa 
and oOwT libiuio* are ptstenrd • gieit numbsr of theie in bUck 
IcIUr, limo. under tha Eolkiwing qauot and liected titles, viz. 

1. A Ciawoe Garland of Goulden Rokr (ralheretl out of Eng- 
land'i Boyil Gsrdep, &c. by Ricbird Jobneon, 161S. [In the 
Bodleian librwy.]^!. The Golden Gutand of Princely Detighl. 
—3. Tbe Gariand of Good-will, by 1'. D. 1631.— 4. I'he Royal 
Garland of Lots and Delight, by T. D.— 5. The Garland of De- 
light, &c. by Tbo. Delone.— 6. The Garland of Lo*e and Mirth, 
by Tbomai LauGer.— 7. Cupid'a Garland Bet round with Guilded 
Rosea. — 6. The Gatland of Withered Roses, by Martin Pariier, 
1656.— 9. 'ITiB Shepherd'a Garland of Love, Loyalty, &c.— 10. 
The Country Garland.— 11. The Golden Garland of Mirth and 
Merriment. — 13. I'he Lover'a Garland. — 13. Neptune's fair 
Garland.— 14. England's fair Garland.— 15. Robin Hood's Gar- 
land, —16. The Maiden's Garland. — IT. A I^yal Garland of 
Miitb and Paitime.^18. A Royal Garland of New Songs. — 19. 
The JoTial Garland, Bth edit. 1691,— &e. kc. Sic. 

This sort of petty pubhcations had anciently the name of Pen- 
ny- Merriments : as little religious tracts of Uie same size were 
, called Penny Godlinesses. In the Pepysiaa library are multitudes 
of both kinds. 

(« o) The tena Minitnl urn not amfined In a mere muactan in thii 
cauntry any more than on tlit Conliaent.] The discussion of the 
question, whether the term Minstrel was applied in England to 
siugeiB and compoBera of aonga, &c., or conGned to tbe performers 
Du mutical instiuments, was properly reserved for this place, be- 
cause much light hsth already been thrown upon the subject in the 
preceding notes, to which it will be sufficient to refer the reader. 

That on the Continent tbe Minstrel wbs underatood not to be 

(b) (c) (b) (a a) &c.* And that he was also a maker of them, 

■ That the French Minstrel waa a singer and composer, &c. 
~ from manj passages tranalated by M, Le Grand, info- 
.Conta,l(c. see torn. i. p.ST, 47; ii. 306,313, et seqq.; 
166, &c. Yetthis writer, like other French critics, ende>. 
TOUTS to rednee to distinct and separate classes the men of this 

Kofeasion, onder tbe precise names of Fablier, CmttaT, ISenttritT, 
RUnlrei, and JengltUT, (torn. i. pref. p. icviii.) whereas big onn 
I'alea confute all these nice distinctions, or prove at leaat that tbe 
title of Affneltur, or Minstrel, was applied to them all. 



E 
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ia CTtdent from the puaags in (c) p. Iir., wheiv Ae miNt noted 

ramanceft me mad to be of the comporitloa of iheie m»a. Aad in 
(bb) p. icri. we hmr. the tilhi of some of vhich ■ Minitiel mi 
die antbor, who has himielf left hu nuoa upon racard. 

The old En^sh ssmes for one of thie profeMion wen Gleetnn,* 
Jogeler.t lod Utterly Miaitieli not to mention Harper, &c. In 
French he wu celled J/mgUiir or JuglniT, Mtiwtrei or MmuMrur.] 
I'he writeii of the middle ogee eipreeeed the character in Letin by 
the words Jocuklor, Mimui, Hittrio, Miniitrdhu, &c. Thew lens*, 
hp never modem crilica may eadeBToiir to diatiBguiih, and apply 
them to different cleaaea, and a1tboi>gh they may be aometimet 
mentioned as if they were diBlinil, I cannot fad rfter a very itrict 
reaearch to have had any aettled appfopriale difference, bat thej 
appear to haie been uaed iadiaciiminately by (be oldest writer*, 
eipeciaHy in EngLaad ; wbere the moat general and conprehenaiia 
name waa latterly Minatrei, Lat, MinutnUw, &c. 

Thua JoculaUiT (£ng. Jogeler, or Jitglar) le need ai eynonymoua 
to CilAoruta, note (a) p. Uiti., and to CimtoT, (ibid.) and U> 
MinitrtL (Vide infra, p. ctI.) We haie alao poaitire proof that 
the Biibjectsof hia aongs were geitee and romantic talea. (v 9) note. 

So Mbims ia naed aa aynonymoua to Jocvlator, (u) p. Iixviii. He 
was lewerded for hia ainging, (m) p. iiiii. and he both aang, 
harped, and dealt in that aport (t 3) which ia elaewbere called 
An Joculatoruir (u} nbi eupra. 

Again, Hittrio ia alao proieJ to lia«e been a ainger, (i) p. xcti. 
and to have gdned rewarda by hie Verba Jcculodnna, (e) p. lirii. 
And ffii(rt<m«< ia the term by which the French word Minufroulr 
ia moat frequently rendered into Latin, (w) p. liiiii. (sb) p. 

ICTi. &c. 

The fact therefore ia aolBciently eslabliabed that thie order of 
men were in England, as well aa on the Continent, lingtri ; ao 
that it only becomes a dispate about words, whether here, under the 
more general name of Minatrela, they are deactibed ae listing lung. 

But in proof of this, we have only to turn to »a common e book 
as T. Walton's ififtrTr^ if EnglUh Poetry ; where we shall find ei- 
tracted from recorde the folloning instaiiicee. 

Ei Begistr. PHorat. S. Swithin Winton. (aub anno 1374.) "In 

feato Al^Tyai Epi Et durante pietanda in Aula ConTentua 

sex Minietralli. cum quatnor Cithariaatoiibua, faciebant Miniattal- 
cisn sues. Et post cenam. in magna camera arcoata Dom. Prioria 
caniabant idem Gistam in qua Camera auspendebatur, at mnrie eet, 

' See p. lixr. f See p. Iiiinii. ^ Seep, xxiriii. note. 
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m^;num doruls Piioiii habeua pictutu trium R^um Coleiii. Ve- 
niebaat autem dicli Joculatoiee a Cusulla DomiDi Regis et ex 
ftmiilB Epi. (toI. ii. p. 174.) Here the Minstreli and Harpers are 
eipieulj called Joculalora ; and as the Harpeis had musical in- 
■ttumenta, Ibeaingiiig miut have been by the MinBlrels, or by hotli 
conjoiatly. 

For that Minstrels sang we hate UDdeDiabls proof in the follow- 
iog entry in the Accompt roll of the Priory ot Bicester, in Orford- 
shira, (under the year 1432) . " Dat. Sei Miajstrallis da Bokyog- 
ham tantataibui in lefectorio Martyrium Septem Donnienliuni in 
Feato Epipbaoie, iv. s." ( Vol. ii. p. 175.) 

In like manner oar old Engliah writers abound with passages 
whfrein the Minstrel is represented as ainging. To mention only 
a few: 

Intheold romance of Emorr {idI. iii, no. IS, p. 31,) which from 
the obsoleteness of tbestjle, the nakedness of the story, the baaen- 
ness of incidents, and some other particulars, 1 should judge to be 
next in point of time to Hom-Cltild, we have 

— "I hare herd Menstrelles syng yn sawe." 

Stanza IT. 

In a poem of Adam Davie (who flouriahed about 131S) we have 
ihia diatich, 

" Merry it ia in halle to here thu hsrpe, 
The Minatrellea aynge, the Jiraelonrs carpe." 

T. Wartoo, i. p Sei- 
So William of Naasyngtoo (circ. 14S0) as quoted by Mr. Tyri- 
whitt, (Chaucer, iv. 319,) 

— "I will make no vain carpingo 

Of dedea of annjs ne of amours 

At das Myuatrellea and Jestoors [Gestours] 

That makjs earpiuge in many a place 

Of Octariane and Isembrase, 

And of many other Jestea [(ieates] 

And namely whan they come to fesCei.* 

* The fondneM of the Eogliah (even the most illitraate) to hear 
Tales and Rhymes, is much dwelt on by Rob. de Brnnne, in 1330. 
(Warton L pp. d9, 65, 75). All Rhymea were then aang to the 
barp: even " Troilus and Cresseide," uough almost aa long as the 
.£neid, was to be "ledde or else songe." I. alt. (Warton, 
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See also the dewaiption of Ihe Minatrol iiiO0te(«B)ftom Morte 
Atihur, wbich appears lo have been compiled about the time of (hu 
last writer. (See T. Walton, ii. 33S.) 

By proiiDg that Minslrela were aiiigeri of tb« old romantic 
BoagB and geatea, Itt. we hate in effect proved them to hiTe been 
the makers II leaat of some of them. For the nuiiei of their 
authors being not preseiied, to whom can we ao probably eacribe 
the campoaitian of many of theae old popular rhymea, ai to the 
men who devoted alt their time wd talents to the ncitation of 
them ! eapeciBlly as in the rhymes themielvea Miualreli are often 
represented aa die makers or composers. 

'I'huB in the oldest of all, Himi-Child, haviiig assumed the eha- 
racter of a Harper or Jogeler, is in conaequence aaid (fo. 93.) to 
have 

" made Rynwnild piia miatresa] a lay." 
Id the old romance of Emoi^, we have thia eihortatjon to Min- 
Ittela. aa composera, otheruise they could not have been at liberty 
to chiM>ae their subjecta. (at. S.) 

" Menstrelles that walken fer and wyde 
Her and ther in every a syde 

In laony a dy verse tonde 
Sholde uther hygynnyng 
Speke of that rightwea kyng 
That made both see and londe." &c. 
And in the old aoug or geste of Guy and C«Bmmiit, (vol. iii. 
no. 4, p. S7.) the Minstrel thus speaks of himself in the first 

" When meats and drinks is great plentye 
Then lords aud ladyea alill wil be 

And sitt and boIbcb lythe 
Then itt is time tor hee to apeake 
Of keene knights and kempes great 
Such carping for to kjthe." 
We have aeen already tbat the Welsh Bardi, who were undoobt- 
edly composers of the songs they chanted to the harp, could not 
be distinguished by our legisUtoTa from our own Rimeri, MinitttU. 
Vide (BBS) and p. ilviii. 

And that the Provencal TroaiadouT of our King Richard, who 

is called by M. Favine Jongleur, and by M. Fauchet Meaeatrei, is 

by the old English tranalator termed a Rhymer or Minstrel when he 

ia mentioning the fact of hia composing some verses, (p. iiiviij.) 

And lastly, that Holioshed, Iranslating the prohibition of King 
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CTIII KOTXS ON THE 

KeDry V., foTbiddiif m; ■ong> to be coniporad oa his Tictorf, oi 
to ba iiuiK by harpem or othere, roundly gives it, he would Dot 
permit " any dittiea to be made and sung by Minstreb on hiH 
gloriona Tictory,'' &c. Vide p. lUi. and note (iB 4). 

Now that Ibis order of men, at firgt called Gleecnen, then Jug- 
glers, sod sflenvards mare generally MinBlreU, eiiated here from 
the Conquest, who entertsiaed tlieir bearers with cbanting, to tbe 
harp or other instruments, songs and tales of cbivalry, or as they 
were called geiti* and romances in Terse in Ihe Englisb linguags, 
U pioTeil by the existence of the very compositions they so chanted, 
which are slill preserred in great tbondsnce; and exhibit s regulsr 
•cries from the time onr language was almost Ssidd, till after its 
improvements in the age of Chsucer, who enumerates many of 
them. And as the Norman French was in tbe time of this bard 
still the courtly language, it shows that the English was not there- 
by eiclnded from affording entertainmeBt to our nobility, who are 
so often addressed therein by the title of lardiagi : and sometime* 
more positiyely " lords snd ladies." (p. cvii.) 

And though many of these were translated from tbe French, 
others are evidently of English origiu.j which appear iu their 
turns to hate afforded TersiODS into that language ; a sufficient 
proof of that intercommunity between tbe French and English 
Minstrels which hath been mentioned in a preceding page. Kven 
the abundance of such tranilatioBS into Eoglisb, being all adapted 
for popular recitation, sufficiently establisbea the fact, ibat the 
English Minstrels had a great demand for such compositions, 
which they were glad to supply, whether from their own native 
stores or from other languages. 

We have seen ^ore that the JiwulolDr, Dfuntu, Hittrio, whether 
these chanclsTS weie the same, or had any real difference, were 

' Gests at length came to signily adventares or iuoidents in 
general. So in a nanrntire of the Journey into Scotland, of Queen 
Margaret and her attendants, on her marriage with K. James IV. 
iu 1503, [in Appendix to Letand. Collect, iv. p. S63,] we are pro- 
~~' ' t " of their Cestya and manners during the said 
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e of Bidiard Cieur dt Li™ (no. 86.) I should 
judge to he of English origiu, from the names Wardrewe and El- 
drede, ice. vol. iii. pp. 31, 30. As is also Egtramt Grinw (no. 1£.> 
wherein a knigbl ia named Hii Gray Steel, and a lady wbo excels 
in Burgerv is called Lotapaiiitt or Ija6-pain: these surely are not 
derived from Fiance. 
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FOniQOIIIfl EBSAT.' CJX 

■U cklled Minatrrli ; u mi alio the Harper,' wben tke term int- 
plied a ainger, if not a compoeer. of eoogB, &c. By degreoa lb* 
Dame of Miastiel wei exteDdiid lo voral and inatrumenlal miiii- 
duu of every kind : and ai in the eeMblishmeut of royal and DoUe 
liouaeB the latter would neceuarily be moat aumeroua, so we are 
not to wonder that the htod uf matic (entered aoder the geuenl 
name of Minitrela') should coaiiat of initrumentilperformeri chiefly, 
if not altogether : for, as the compoeer or aingei of heroic talea to 
the harp would neceaeuily be a aolitary performer, we muat not 
expect to find him in the band aloDg with the trumpetera, flaCera, kc. 

However, as ve some times find mention of" Minstrels of music :"t 
80 at other times we hear of " expert Minstrels and Musicians ol 
tongue and canning," (b b 3/ p. icviii.J meaning doubtless by the 
former Singers, and probably by the latler phisae Compnserl of 
songs. Eien " Minstrela music " seems to be applied to the spedea 
of verse used by Minstrels in the passage quoted below.^ 

But although, from the piedominsDcy of instromeDtal music. 
Minstrelsy was at length chiefly lo be understood in this sense, yet 
it was etill applied to the poetry of Minstrels ao late as the time of 

■ See the Romance of Sir lunbrat (rol. ili. no. 14. p. SI) aign. a. 
n Hall 
a all" 

J I. Wartoo, ii. 958, note (a) from Leland'a Collect. (toL jr. 
Append, edit. 1774, p. S67.) 

t The curiooa author of the Tour in Wain, 1773, 4to. p. 435, 1 
find to hare read these words " in toune and contrey )" which 1 
can scarce imsgine to hare been applicable to Wales at that time. 
INoroanl^^ewitbhimia therepreaentstianiiehasgiTen (p. 367) 
concerning the Cymrnorth or meeting, wherein tbe harda exerted 
their powers to excite tbeir countrymen to war ; as if it were by a 
deduction of tbe particulars he eoumereies, end aa it shoold seem 
in ^e way of bsrangue. &c. After wbich, " the band of minstrels 

struck np ; the harp, the cnoth, snd the pipe filled the 

measnrea of entbuaioam, whicb the otliera bad begun to inspire." 
Whereas it is well known, that the Bard chanted his entbusiastio 
effusiona to the harp ; and ee for the term Mimtrtl, it was not, 
I conceive, at all uB«d by tbe Welsli ; and in Engli^ it compre- 
hended botb the bard and tbe mnaician. 

{ " Yonr ordinarie rimers nae very much tbeir meaanre* in the 
odde, IB nine and eleven, and tbe sharps accent npoa the hut Billa- 
ble, which therefore makes him go ill favoured!/ and like "a 
MiHSTKELS Hosicia." (Paltenham's Arte of £ng. Poesie, 1589, 
p. 59). This muat mean bia vocal mnsio, otherwise it appaara 
not applicable to tbe subject. 
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ex nOTBS OM TBS FOREGOIIfO IBSAT. 

<^eeD ElJEibetb, w sppem in tlie following eitruC from Puttea- 
hun'i ArteifEa^liA Potta," p. 9. Who, speaking of the Gnl 
compiwerB of Latin Tersee in rlijme, says, " All that they fprote to 
the faior or prayse of princeg, they did it in lucb mtumer of MJn- 
■treUie ; and thought themselvfi no email fooles, when they could 
make their lenea go all in ryme." 

I ahall conclude ihii aubject with the FoUowing deaciiption of 
MinstreUy giien by John LidgBle at the beginning of the t5lh 
century, aa it ahawi what a Tariety of entertiinmenta weiti then 
compreheikded undei (hia term, together with sTery kind of insttu- 
mental miuic then in use. 

— " Al maner MvNSTRiLcrB, 

That any man kan specifye. 

Ffor there were Ro^b of Almayne, 

And eke of Airagon, and Spayne : 

SoNOES, Slampce, and eke Dauaces ; 

Divers plente of pleeauoces : 

And many unkouth notib K«w 



n acourding to 
Latya, Ribibles, ■ 
More for esutys, than Ureniet : 
Orgaylnja, Cylolie, Monacordys— 
There were Trumpee, and Trumpettes, 
Lowde ShBll[m]ya, aod Doucetles." 

T. WartoQ, ii. MS, 



• By Ihia phrase I nndBratand, new Tales or aarialive Rhjrmes 
composed by the Minstrela on the subject of tTU« and faithful 
LoTera, fiic. 



END OT THE ESSAY. 
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fS" The foregoing Essay on Ihe Ancient MinilrtU ha* 
been very much enlarged and improved since Ike first edi- 
tion, with respect te the Anglo-Saxon Minstrels, in conte- 
quence af some objections proposed by the reverend and 
learned Mr. Pegge, which the reader may find in the 
second volume of the Abchsoloqia, printed by the Anti- 
quarian Society: but which that gentleman has since re- 
tracted in the toast liberal and candid manner in the third 
volume of the Abchxologu, No, icxxiv. p. 310. 

And in consequence of similar objections respecting the 
English Minstrels after the Conquest, the subsequent part 
hath been mnch enlarged, and additional light thrown upon 
the subject; which, to prevent cavil, hath been extended to 
Minstrelsy in all its branches, as it was established in 
England, whether by natives or foreigners. 
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I never heard the old «ong of PercieandDuuglas, that J found 
not my heart moved wore than with a trumpet ; and jet 
' it' is Bung but bj some blinde crowder, with no rougher 
voice, than rude nyle ; which beeing so evil! apparelled in 
the du»t and cobweb of that undviU age, what would it 
work, triratned in the gorgeous eloquence of Findwe ! 

Sib Philip Stduet's Dxpence or Poetbv. 
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EELIQUES 

ANCIENT POETRY, 



SERIES THE FIHST. 



^ I. 

Wbi Ancient 33allali of (SbibB-liFtiase. 

The fine heroic sung of Chevt-Ch4SE has erei been 
admired by competent judges. Those genuine strokes of 
nature and artless passion, which have endeared it to the 
most simple readers, have recommended it to the most 
refined ; and it haa equally been the amusement of our 
childhood, and the favourite of our riper years. 

VOL. 1. 
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2 THE ANCIENT BALLAD 

Mr. Addison has given an excellent critique* on Qm 
veiy popular ballad, but is mistaken with regard to the 
antiquity of the common received copy ; for this, if one 
may judge from the style, cannot be older than the time of 
Elizabeth, and wa§ probably written after the eulogium of 
Sir Philip Sidney : perhaps in consequence of it. I flat- 
ter myself, I have here recovered the genuine antique 
poem, the true original aong i which appeared rude even 
in the time of Sir Philip, and caused him to lament that it 
was so evil-apparelled in the rugged garb of antiquity. 

This curiosity is printed, from an old manuscript, at the 
end of Heame'a preface to Gul. Nubrigiensis Hist. 1719, 
8vo, vol. 1. To the MS. copy is subjoined the name of the 
author, Rtcharq SHGALE^t whom Heame had so little 
judgment as to suppose to he the same with a R. Sheale, 
who was living in 1588. But whoever examines the gra- 
dation of language and idiom in the following volumes, 
will be convinced that this is the production of an earlier 
poet. It is indeed espressly mentioned among some very 
ancient songs in an old book intituled. The Complaint of 
Scotland,]: (fol. '^,) under the title of the Hcntis of 
Chetet, where the two following lines are also quoted ; 

The Pemae «ini the Mongumrya mette § 
That diy, tbst iay, thai genlil da; ; |{ 
Which, though not quite the same as they stand in the 
ballad, yet differ not more than might be owing to the 
author's quoting from memory. Indeed, whoever considers 
the style and orthography of this old poem, will not be in- 
j clined to place it lower than Ihe time of Henry VI.; as, on 
the other hand, the mention of Jodks t^e £r«ttifl| Sing, 4. 
with one or two anachronisms, forbids us to assign it an 

■ SpfcUOoT, No. 70, 7*. 

t Subscribed, sfter the uauidmBnaer otour old poets, (xylttftfi 
(etplitit] quDit) Hs^iXi fttnal*. 

) One of the earliest productiona of Che Scottiih preas noir K> 
bo found. Tba title-page waa waDfing in the copy hare quoted ; 
but it is supposed to have be^n printed in 1540. See Ames. 

} Sea Ft. 2, T. eS. 1| See Pt. 1. v. 104. » Ft. 3. ». 36, 1». 
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OF CHSTY-CHA3E. 

earlier date. King James I., who was prisoner in this 
kirtgdomattJie death ofliisfather,* did not wear the crown 
of Scotland till the second yearof our Henry VI.,t but be- 
fore the endof that long reign, a third James bad mounted 
the throne. % A succession of two or three Jameses, and 
the long detention of one of them in England, would render 
the name familiar to the English, and dispose a poet in 
those rude times to give it to any Scottiih king he happened 
to mention. 

So much for the date of ^s old ballad: with regard to 
its subject, although it has no countenance from history, 
there is room to think it had- originally some foundation 
in facL It was one of the laws of the Marches, frequently 
renewed between the two nations, that neither party should 
hunt in the other's borders, without leave from the pro- 
prietors or their deputies. § There had long been a rival- 
ship between the two martial fiunilies of Percy and Douglas, 
which, heightened by the national quarrel, must have pro- 
duced frequent challenges and struggles for superiority, 
petty invasions of their respective domains, and sharp con- 
testa for the point of honour ; which would not always be 
recorded in history. Something of this kind we may sup- 
pose gave rise to the ancient ballad of the Hpktino a' thb 
Ch£viat.|[ Percy GatI of Northumberland, hadvowedto 
hunt for three days in the Scottish border without con- 
* Who died Ai^. S, 1406, in the (eventli yea of our Hen. IV. 
t June* I. wu cromied May ti, liSi; mutdeied, Feb. 31, 
1436-7. 

t Id1460. Hen.T[.iTssaepoBeill4ei;reetoreiluiilBlBin,1471. 
§ Item, . . Concacdatum eit, qaod, . , . nullus iioiuB partig lel 
llterias ingrediaCur Urtas, boschaa, foneitaa, warrenas, loca, da- 
DiioiB quiecuaque alicujua partis [Jteriui subditi, cauaa veiiandi, 
piscaodi, aucupondi, dispoTtum aut solatium in eUdeitij aliavfl qua- 
cunqoe da cauaa, absque licehtu ejua .... ad quern . . . loca 

pertiuent, eutde deputatis auis priua capt. etobtent. Vide 

Bp. NicbolHon's Ltgei Marchiaruia, 1705, Sto. pp. 97, di- 
ll This waa the arigiaal title. Sea the ballad, Pt. 1, t. 106. 
Pt. S, y. 165. 
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^ TRS AKCISMT BALLAD 

descending to aak leave from Earl Douglas, who was either 
lord of the soil, or lord-warden of the Marches. Douglas 
would not &il to resent the insult, and endeavour to repel 
the intmderB bj force : this would naturally produce a 
Nharp conflict between the two parties ; something of which, 
it is probable, did really happen, though not attended with 
the tragical circumstances recorded in the balladj for these 
are evidently borrowed from the Battle of Otteebourn," 
a very different event, but which aftcr-timea would easily 
confound with it. That battle might be owing to some 
such previous affront as this of Chevy -Chase, though it has 
escaped the notice of historians. Our poet has evidently 
jumbled the two events together j if, indeed, the lines t in 
which this mistake is made are not rather spurious, and 
the after-insertion of some person, who did not disdnguish 
between the two stories. 

Heame has printed this ballad without any division of 
stanzas, in long lines, as he found it in the old written 
copy ; but it is usual to And the distinction of stanzas 
neglected in ancient MSS., where, to save room, two or 
three verses are frequently given in one line undivided. 
See flagrant instances in the Harleian Catalogue, No 2253, 
s. 29, 34, 61, 70, et passim. 



The Pers^ owt of North ombarlande. 

And a vowe to God mayd he, 
That he wolde hunte in the mounfayns 

Off Chyviat within dayesthre. 
In the mauger of dought^ Doglea, 

And alt that ever with him be. 

Ver. 5, miggei in Heame's F.c. [Printed Copy.} 
«e the next baUul. f Vide Ft. i. v. 167. t Fit, set 
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OF CHBVY-CHAGB. 5 

The fattiate hartes in alt Cheviat 

He sayd he wold kill, and cary them away : 

Be my feth, sayd the dougheti Doglas agayn, 
I wylllet that hontyng yf that I may. 10 

Then the Persd owt of Banborowe cam, 

With him a myghtye meony : 
With fifl«en hondrith archorea bold ; 

The wear chosen out of afayars thre.* 

This begane on a monday at mom 15 

In Cheviat the hillys so he; 
The chyld may rue that ys im-bom. 

It was the mor pitt^. 

The dryvare thorowe the woodea went 

For to reas the dear; 2U 

3^4*«.-.-(^ Bomen bicka rte uppone the bent f**^ 
With ther browd araa cleare. 

Then the wyld'tnorowe the woodea went 
On every ayde ahear ; '-'^"^-'^ 

Grea-hondea thorowe the greves glent 25 

For to kyll thear dear. 

Y. 11, The the Fene. p.c. V. 13, uchirdei Mie off blood 
Snd bone. r.c. V. 19, tLrotawe. p.c. 

• Bj these "shyare tbre'' U pnibBblj meant three diMiicts io 
Nartbumberland, vbicb atill go b^ the nsine of Aim, and are all 
in the nfighbourhood of ChfTJot. Theae are Iiland-ildrt, being tbc 
district BO aamed from Holy-Itlind ; Unrtham^rt, tn called from 
tbetownandcaHtleof ^^oreham, (orNorham); and BajotwrovghshiTe, 
the wBid or hundred belonging to Buuboiough-caitle and town. 
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6 THK ANCIBMT BALUS 

The begane in Chjviat the hyls above 

Yerly on a moniiTii day ; 
Be that it drewe to the oware off none 

A hoDdrith fat hartea ded there lay. 3D 

The blewe a mort uppone the bent. 

The Bemblyd on sydis shear ; 
To the quyrry then the Pere^ went 

To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 

He sayd, It was the Duglas promya 35 

This day to meet me hear ; 
But I wyste he wold foylle verament ; 

A gret oth the Perse swear. 

At the laste a squyar of Northombelonde 
Lokyde at bis hand full ny, 40 

He was war ath the doughetie Doglos comynge : 
With him a myght^ meany, 

Both with spear, ' hyll,' and brande : 

Yt was a myghti sight to se. 
Hardyarmen both off hart nar hande 45 

Wear not in Christiante, 

The wear twenty hondrith spear-men good 
Withouten any fayle ; 

V. 31, blwe a mot. r.c. V. ii, m^htle, f.c. pSMim. V. 4S, 
btylly. p.c. V. 48, viibowte . . . feale. r.c. 
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The wear borne a-long be the waiter a Tw^de, 
Yth bowndes of Tividale. 5 

Leave off the brytlyng of the dear, he sayde, 
And to your bowys tayk good heed ; 

For never aithe ye wear on your raothors borne 
Had ye never ho mickle need. 

The dougheti Dogglas on a stede 5 

He rode att his men befome ; 
His armor glytteryde as dyd a glede ; 

A bolder bame was never bom. 

Tell me ' what ' men ye ar, he says. 

Or whos men that ye be: 6 

Who gave youe leave to hunte in this 

Chyviat chaya in the apyt of me? 

The first mane that ever him an answear mayd, 

Yt was the good lotd Perae : 
We wyll not tell the 'what' men we ar, he saya, 6 

Nor whoa men that we he ; 
But we wyll hount hear in thia chaya 

Id the apyte of thyne, and of the. 

The fattistfi hartes in all Chyviat 

We have kyld, and cast to carry them a-way. 7 
Be my troth, sayd the doughte Dogglas agayn, 
. Ther-for the ton of us shall de thia day. 

V.5S,ba;alaok;eUyk, f.c. V.54,ned. p.c. V. 59, who 
p.c. V. 6a, whojs. P.C. V. 71, agny. f.o. 
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8 THE ANCIEHT BALLAD 

Then sayd the doughtc! Doglas 

Unto the lord Penk : 
To kyll all thes giltles men, 75 

A-las! it wear great pitte. 

But, Pers^, thowe art a lord of lande, 
I am a yerle callyd within my contre ; 

Let all our men uppone a parti stande ; 
And do the battell off the and of me. 80 

Nowe Cristes cora on hia crowne, aayd thelord Perse , 

Who-soever ther-to says nay. 
Be my troth, donghte Doglas, he saya, 

Thow shall never ae that day ; 

Nethar in Ynglonde, Skottlonde, nar France, 85 

Nor for no man of a woman bom, 
But and fortune be my chance, 

I dar met him on man for on. 

Then bespayke a squyar off Northombarlonde, 
Ric. Wytharynton* waa his nam ; 90 

It ahall never be told iu Sothe- Ynglonde, he saya. 
To kyng Kerry the fourth for aham. 

V. 81, ujd the the. r.c. V. 88, on i. t. one. 
• This U probsbly corrupted in the MS. (or Rag. WiddriDgton, 
icho wu at ths bead of the family in the leiga of K. Edw. III. 
There neie eeTenl succeisirely uf the names of Rtigtr aod Ralpk, 
but none of the name of Richard, at eppean {torn the genealogiea 
in the Herald's office. 
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I wat youe byn great lordes twa, 

I am a poor squyar of lande ; 
I wyll never se my captayne fyght on a fylde, 95 

And stande my-selffe, and'looke on, 
But whyll I may my weppone welde 

I wyll not ' &yr both harte and hande. 

That day, that day, that dredftill day : 
The first fit* here I fynde. 100 

And you wyll here any mor athe honntyng 
athe Chyviat, 
Yet yg ther mor behynde. 



THE SECOND FIT. fs^ . - 
The Yngglishe men hade ther bowys yebent, 

Ther hartes were good yenoughe ; 
The first of arros that the shote off, 

Seven shore spear-men the slQUghe. 

Yet bydys the yerle Doglas uppon the bent, 

A captayne good yenoughe, 
And that was sene verament, 

For he wrought hom both woo and wouche. 

The Dogglaa pertyd his ost in thre, 

Lyk a cheffe cheften off pryde, 1 

V. 9S, IwBH. PC. V. 101, joue. . . . Iiouulyag. i'> 

3, fir»t, i.t. flight. V. 5, bjddys. rv. 
* FIT, vide CIOBB. 
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THB AKCIRHT BALLAD 

With Buar Bpearea off myghttS tre 
The cum ia on every ayde. 

Tfamghe our Yugglishe archery 

Gave many a wouude full wyde ; 
Many a doughete the garde to dy, 15 

Which ganyde them no pryde. 

The Yngglyahe men let thear bowys be, 
And pulde owt brandes that wer bright ; 

It was a hevy syght to Be 

Bryght swordes on basnites lyght. '20 

Thorowe ryche male, and myne-ye-ple 
Many ateme the stroke downe streght : 

Many a freyke, that was full free, 
Ther undar foot dyd lyght. 

At last the Duglaa and the Pera^ met, 25 

Lyk to captayns of myght and mayne ; 

The Bwapte togethar tyll the both swat 
With swordea, that wear of fyn myllilu. 

Thes worths fi%ckys for to fyght 

Ther-to the" wear full fayne, 30 

Tyll the hloode owte off thear basnetes sprente, 

As ever dyd heal or rayne. 



V. 17. boyi. PC. 


V.18,briret. PC. 


V. ll.throtowe. 


V. J«; done, re. 


V. 86, to, i.«. two. 


Ibid. uidDr, re. 


V. 38, ran. PC. 
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OF CHXVT-CHASJt. 11 

Holde the, Pers^, sayd the Doglas, 

And i' feth I shall the hrynge 
Wher thowe ahalte have a yerls wagis 35 

Of Jamy our Scottish kynge. 

Tboue shaJte have thy raDBom fre, 

I hight the hear this thinge, 
For the manfullyste man yet ait thowe, 

That ever.I conqueryd in filde fightyng. 40 

Nay ' then' sayd the lord Perse, 

I tolde it the befome, 
That I wolde never yeldyde be 

To no man of a woman bom. 

With that ther cam an arrowe haately 45 

Forthe off a mightie wane," 
Hit bathe strekene the yerle Duglas 

In at the brest bane. 

Thoroue lyvar and longs bathe 

The sharp arrowe ys gane, 50 

That never after in all his lyfie days 

He spayke mo wordes but ane, [may, 

That was,t Fygbte ye, my merry men, whyllys ye 

For my lyff days ben gan. 

V, 33, helde. PC. V. 49, iLroroue. pc. 

' Wane, i.e. ane. nu, BC. mat; an unw came iiom a mighly. 
I : &om a mightj man. 
I TbU Kemi to hare bee> • gloia sddMl. 
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THE ANCIENT BALLAD 

The Perse leanyde on his btande, 55 

And aawe the Duglaa de; 
He tooke the dede man be the hande, 

And aayd. Wo jb me for the '. 

To have aavyde thy lyffe I wold have pertyd with 
My landea for yeara thre, 60 

For a better man of hart, nare of hande 
Waa not in all the nortli countre. 

Off all that se a Skottishe knyght, 

Waa callyd Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 

He aawe the Duglaa to the deth waa dyght ; 65 
He apendyd a spear a tmati tre : 

He rod uppon a corsiare 

Throughe a hondrith archery ; 
He never atyntyde, nar never blane 

Tyll he came to the good lord Pera^. 70 

He aet uppone the lord Pera^ 

A dynte, that waa full aoare ; 
With a suar spear of a myghte tre 

Clean thorow the body he the Perse bore, 

Athe tothar ayde, that a man myght se, 73 

A large cloth yard and mare: 
Towe bettar captayna wear nat in Cristiante, 

Then that day slain wear thare. 

• V. 74, ber, pc. V. 70, Ihei. PC. 
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An archar of Northomberlonde 

Say slean was the lord Perse, 80 

He bar a bende-bow in his hande. 

Was made off trust! tre : 

An arow, that a cloth yaxde was lang, 

To tb' bard stele balyde he ; 
A dynt, that was both sad and soar, 85 

He sat on Sir Hewe the MongOD-byrry. 

The dynt yt was both sad and ' soar,' 

That he of Mongon-byrry sete ; 
The swane-fethars, that his arrowe bar, 

With his hart blood the wear wete.* 90 

Ther was never a ireake wone foot wolde fle. 

But still in stour dyd stand, 
Heawyng on yche othar, whyll the myght dre. 

With many a bal ful brande. , 

-This battell begane in Chyviat ' 95 

An owar befor tbe none. 
And when even-song bell was rang 

The battell was nat half done. 

The tooke 'on' on ethar hand 

Be the lyght off the rnone ; 100 

V. 80, Si;, i. e. aawe. V, 84, hayld*. fc. V. 87, m. fc. 

* Tbie incident it taken &om tbe btttle of Otterboom ; in which 

Sic Hugh Montgomery, Knt. (>on of Jolin Lord Man^omery) wm 

dun with an arrow. Vide Crawfurd'e Peerage. 
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14 THE ANCIKHT BALLAD 

Many hade no atrenght for to stande. 
Id Chyviat the hyllya abooe. 

Of fifteen bondrith archers of Ynglonde 

Went away but fifti and thre ; 
Of twenty hoDdtith spear-men of Skotloode, 105 

But even five and fifti : 

But all vear slayne Gheviat within : 
The hade no atrengthe to stand on he : 

The chylde may rue that is un-bome, 

It was the mor pitt^. 1 10 

Thear waa slayne with the lord Perae 

Sir John of Ageratone, 
Sir Boger the hinde Hartly, 

Sir Wyllyam the bolde Hearone. 

Sir Jorg the worths Lovele 115 

A knyght of great renowen, 
Sir Baff the ryche Bugbe 

With dyntes wear beaten dowene. 

For Wetbarryngton my harte was wo, 
That ever he slayne ahulde be; 120 

Por when both his leggis wear hewyne in to. 
He knyled and fought on hya kne. 

V, 10«, iboa. re. V. 108, itreDge hj, k. V. 115. 

Uole, re V. HI, in to, i.e. in two. V. 131, Yet he ... . 
kay. FC. 
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Ther vas skyne with the dougheti Douglas 

Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 
Sir Davye Lwdale, that worths was. 

His Bistars son was he : 

Sir Cbsrles a MurrS, in that place, 

That never a foot wolde fle ; 
Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lorde he was, 

With the Duglas dyd he dey. 

So on the morrowe the mayde them byears 
Off byrch, and haaell ao ' gray ' ; 

Many wedoua with wepyng tears," 
Cam to fach ther makys a-way. 

Tivydale may carpe ofif care, 

Northombarlond may mayk grat mone, 
For towe such captayns, as slayne wear thear. 

On the march perti shall never be none. 



V. IM, gsy. re. V. J36. mon. fc. V. 138, non. »c. 
For the DWira in tliii and the foregoing p^e> we the remirki il 
the eod of the next billu]. 

■ A common pleonmn, lee the next poem, Fit Sod, t. 1 55. 
So Hsrding ia hi* CkTonkU, cbap. 140, fol. 148, deicribing the 
death of Bicherd 1., uyi. 

He ehrme him then utito Abbott thre 
With great sobbirng. . . . and wepjng tearei. 
Sa Ukewiee Cavendiab, in hii Lift of Cmfitul Woliey, chap, la, 
p. 31. 4to. "When the Duke beaid thii, he replied with weeping 
teares." &c. 
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16 THE ANCIENT 

Word ys commen to Edden-biurowe 

To Jamy the Skottishe kyng, 140 

That dougheti Duglas, lyff-tenant of the Merchea, 

He lay Blean Chyviot with-in. 

His handdes dyd he weal and wryng. 

He sayd, Alas, and woe ys me ! 
Such another captayn Skotland within, 145 

He Bayd, y-feth shuld never be. 

Worde ys commyn to lovly Londone 

Till the fourth Harry our kyng. 
That lord Pers^, leyff-tennante of the Merchis, 

He lay slayne Chyviat within. ISO 

God have merci on hia soil, sayd kyng Harry, 

Good lord, yf thy will it be ! 
I have a hondrith captayns In Yynglonde, he sayd. 

As good as ever was hee : 
But Pera^, and I brook my lyffe, 155 

Thy deth well quyte shall be. 

As our noble kyng made bis a-vowe, 

Lyke a noble prince of renowen, 
For the deth of the lord Perse, 

He dyd the battel of Hombyll-down : 160 

V~. 146, ye Belb. PC. V. 149, tbsjif teniiBatP, ec. 
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OF CHBVY'CHASS. 17 

Wher syx and tfaritte Skottish knyghtes 

On a day wear beaten down : 
Glendale glytteryde on ther armor bryght, 

Over ca«till, to war, and town. 

This fras the hontynge off the Cheviat; 165 

That tear hegane thia apnm : 
Old men that knowen the grownde well yenoughe, 

Call it the Battell of Otterbum. 

At Otterbum began this spume : 

Uppon a monnjn day ; 1 70 

Ther was the dougghtd Doglaa alean, 

The Perse never went away. 

Ther was never a tym on the march partes 

Sen the Doglas, and the Perse met, 
But yt was marvele, and the rede blude ronne not. 

As the reane doys in the stret. 1 76 

Jhesue Crist our balys bete, 

And to the blys us brynge ! 
Thus was the hountynge of the Chevyat : 

God aend us all good ending ! ISO 



*,* The style of this and the following ballad is un- 
commonly mgged and uncouth, owing to their being writ 
in the very coarBest and broadest northern dialect. 
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IS THK BATTLE OP OTTERBOVBNE. 

The battle of HombfU-down, or Humbledon, was fought 
Sept. 14, 1402, (anno 3 Hen. IV.) whereto the English, un- 
der the command of the B. of Northumberland and hie son 
Hotspur, gained a complete victory over the Scots. The 
village of Humbledon is one mile north-west from Wool- 
ler in Northumberland. The battle was fought in the field 
below the village, near the present tumpike-road, to a. spot 
called ever since Red-Riggg, Humbledon is in Glendale 
Waiti, a district so named in this county, and mentioned 
above in ver. 163. 



tBlt 3dBttIc of ®ttn1iottme- 

The only battle, wherein an Earl of Douglas was slain 
fighting with a Percy, was that of Otterbourn, which is 
the subject of this ballad. It is here related with the 
allowable partjality of an English poet, and much in the 
same manner as it is recorded in the English Chronicles. 
The Scottish writers have, with a partiality at least as 
excusable, related it no less in their own favour. Luckily 
we have a very circumstantial narrative of the whole affair 
from Froissart, a French historian, who appears to be un- 
biassed. Eroissart's relation is prolix ; I shall therefore 
give it as abridged by Carte, who has however had re- 
course to other authorities, and differs from Fioissart in 
some thtogs, which I shall note in the margto. 

In the twelfth year of Eichard II., 1388, "The Scots 
taking advantage of the contusions of this nation, and 
felling with a party into the west Marches, ravaged the 
country about Carlisle, and carried off 300 prisoners. It 
was with a much greater force, headed by some of the 
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THE BATTLE OF 

principal nobility, that, in the beginning of Anjust,* they 
invaded Northumberland : and having wasted part of the 
connty of Durham,t advanced to the gates of Newcastle ; 
where, in a skirmish they took a ' penon' or colours } be- 
longing to Henry Lord Percy, sumamed Hotspur, son to 
the Earl of Northumberland- In their retreat home, they 
attacked the castle of Otterboum ; and in the evening of 
August 9, (as the English writers say, or rather, according 
to Froissart, August 15,) after an unsuccessful assault were 
surprised in their camp, which was very strong, by HeoTy, 
who at the first onset put them into a good deal of con- 
cision. But James Earl of Douglas rallying his men, there 
ensued one of the l^st-fought actions that happened in 
thatage; both armies showing the utmost bravery;^ the 
Earl Douglas himself being stain on the spot ;|| the Earl 
of Murrey mortally wounded ; and Hotspur, 4. with his 
brother Balph Percy, taken prisoners. These disasters 

' Froiiurl ipeaki of both partiel (conuatiog id tU of moie than 
M.OOO meo) u SDUriog ^iglud tt the uotB dme ; but the greater 
part by waj of Ctrlide. 

t And. sccording to the billkd, that part of NorthnmbeiUnd 
c^ed Bin^ioraaghahue : a large tract of land ao Qamed from tbr 
town and castle of Bamborough ; fotmeily the Tesidenc« of the 
NorthumbriaD kiago. 

t Tbia'ciTcimuUince ia omitted in the baUad. Hotapor and 
Douglas weie two young wainon much of the sBme age. 

$ Fraiiaart saja the Engliah exceeded the Scots in namber thrae 
to DDe, but Lhat tlie>e bad the advantage of the ground, and were 
also fresh from sleep, vhile the English were greatly btigiied with 
their prerious march. 

II By Henry L. Percy, sccording to this bellBd, and our old Eng- 
lish historians, is Stoir, Speed, &c. ; but borne down by nambeis, 
if we may belisTe Froissart. 

( Hotspur (after a very sharp conflict) wu taken prJwner by 
John Lord Montgomery, whoieeldest eon Sir Hugh was slain in 
the aams action with an arrow, according to Ctawfuid'a Psenge. 
(and aeems also to be alluded to in the forgoing ballad, p. 13,) 
but taken prisoner and eichmged for Hotspur, according to this 
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20 THE BATTLE OF OTTBHBOUHNE. 

on both sides have given occasion to the event of the en- 
gagement's being disputed : Froiasart (who derives his re- 
lation from a Scotch knight, two gentlemen of the same 
countiT, and as manj nf Foix,*) affirming that the Scots 
remained masters of the field ; and the English writers in- 
sinnadng the contrai?. These last maintain that the Eng- 
lish had the bettei of the daj ; but night coming on, some 
of the northern lords, coming with the Bishop of Durham 
lo tbeb assistance, killed many of them by mistake, sup- 
posing them to be Scots; and the Earl of Dunbar at the same 
time felling on another Bide upon Hotspur, took bim and 
his brother prisoners, and carried them off while both par- 
ties were flghdng. It is at least certain, that immediately 
after this battle the Scots engaged in it made the best of 
their way home : and the same party was taken by the 
other corps about Carlisle." 

Such is the account collected by Carte, in which he 
seems not to be free from partiality ; for prejudice must 
own that Froissarf s circumstantial account carries a great 
appearance of truth, and he gives the victory to the Scots. 
He however does justice to the courage of both parties ; 
and represents their mutual generosity in such a light, 
that the present age might edify by the example. "The 
Englysbmen on the one partye, and Scottes on the other 
party, are good men of warre, for whan they mete, there 
is a hard fighte without sparynge. There is no boo t he- 
twene them as long as speares, swordes, axes, or dagers 
wyll endure : but lay on eche upon other ; and whan they 
he well beaten, and that the one parly hath obtayned the 
victory, they than glorifye so in their dedes of armes, and 

' FroiBBUt (accordiog to the Eog. Tranalalion) says he hid Uia 
KCOuot from two squires of England, snd from a knight and squire 
of Scollend, soon after the battle. 

t So in Langham'a Utter concerning Q. Elizabeth's entertain- 
ment at KiUingwocth Castle, 1575. titmo, p. 61, " User waa no ho 
in devout drinkyng." 
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THE BATTLE OF OTTBRBOURNB. 2! 

are so joyfuU, that suche as be taken, they shall be ran- 
somed or they go out of the felde ; ■ so that shortely echb 

OF THEM IB SO CONTBNTB WITH OTHER, THAT AT THEIR 
DEPARTTNOE, GURTOrsLI THEY WILL SATE, GOD THANKE 

YOU. But in fyghtynge one with another there is no 
playe, nor sparynge." — Froissart's Cronycle, {aa transla- 
ted by Sir Johan Bourchier Lord Berners,) cap. cxlij. 

The following ballad ia (in this present edition) printed 
from an old MS. in the Cotton Library, \ (Cleopatra, c. 
iv.) and contains many stanzas more than were in the for- 
mer copy, which was transcribed from a MS. in the Har- 
leian Collection, [No. 293, fol. 52.] In the Cotton MS. this 
poem has no title, but in the Harleian copy it is thus 
inscribed, " A songe made in B. 2. his tyme of the battele 
of Otterbume, betweene Lord Henry Percye earle of 
NoTthomberlande and the earle Douglas of Scotlande, 
Anno 1388." But this title is erroneous, and added by 
some ignorant transcriber of after-times : for, 1. The bat- 
tle was not fought by the Earl of Northumberland, who 
was absent, nor is once mentioned in the ballad ) but by 
his son Sib Henry Percy, Knt sumamed Hotspob, (in 
those times they did not usually give the title of Lord to 
an earl's eldest son). 3. Although the battle was fought in 
Richard IL's time, the song is evidently of later date, as 
appears from the poet's quoting the Chronicles in Pt. K. 
Yet. 26; and speaking of Percy in the last stanza aa dead. 
It was however written, in all likelihood, aa early as the 
foregoing song, if not earlier; which perhaps may be in- 
ferred from the minute circumstances with which the story 
is related, many of which are recorded in no chronicle, ~' 
and were probably preserved in the memory of old people. 

* i. e. Thej Beam to take tbe adraDtage, or to keep them liu- 
geriLg in loag captivity. 

t Tbe notice of this MS. I mnit acknowledge, with many other 
abligatioas, owing to the ftieDdsliip of Thomw Tyrwliit^ £«q., 
late Cleik of the House of C 
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22 THE BATTLE OF OTTKBBOUBNE. 

It win be observed, that the anthora of these tvo poems 
have some lines in common ; but which of them vas the 
original proprietor, must depend upon their priority ; and 
this the sagacity of the reader must determine. 

Yt felle abowght the Lamasse tyde, W i fka.ii'- 

When husbonds wynn tber baye. 
The dowghtye Dowglasse bowynd faym to ryde, 

In Ynglond to take a praye ; 

The yerlle of Fyffe,* wlthowghten atryfie, 5 

He bowynd bym over Sulway : f 
The grete wolde ever together ryde ; 

That race they may rue for aye. 

Over * Ottercap ' hyll they J came in, 

And 80 dowyn by Bodelyffe cragge, 10 

Vct. i. wynn iheir beaje. Hul. MS. This ii the Northnm- 
berlRnd phrue to this day : by which the; alwaya eipreu "get- 
ting in their baj." The OTi|;. MS. rcsdi here tdim tiuir ioayt. 

■ Robert StaBit, second ion of K. Robert II. 

t i.e. "over Solway frith." This eridently refers to the other 
dimioD of the Scottish ttmj, which ctme in by wiy of CarUile. 
Bowynd, or bounde him ; i. i. hied him. Vide GloM. 

t i'bey ; tc. the Earl of Douglas and his party. — The ae>er«l 
stations here mentioned, are K-ell-kDOwu placea in Northumbeiland. 
Ottercap hill is in the palish of Kirt-Wbelpingtoo, in Tynedale- 
wsrd, Rodeliff- (or as it is more usually pronounced ilodeley-) 
Cragge is H noted cliff near Rodeley, a smaU Tillage ia the pariah 
of Hartbam, in Morpethward : it hea aouth-easl of Ottercap. 
Green Leytoa is anolher small TiUsge in the same parish of Hart- 
bum, and ia soutb-eaat of Rodeley. — Both the orig. MSS. read 
here corruptly, Uoppertcp and LyntoD. 
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Upon Grene ' Leyton ' they lyghted dowyn, 
S^iaode many a Btagge : • 

And boldely brente Northomberlonde, 

And haryed many a towyn; 
They dyd owr YnglyBsh men grete wrange, 

To battell that were not bowyn. 

Than spake a heme upon the bent, 
Of comforte that was not colde. 

And sayd, We have brent Northomberlond, 
We have all welth in holde. 

Now we have haryed all Bamboroweshyre, 
All the welth in the worlde have wee ; 

I rede we ryde to Newe Castell, 
So styll and stalwurthlye. 



Uppon the morowe, when it was daye, 25 

The standards schone fiille bryght ; 

To the Newe Castelle the toke the waye, 
And tbether they cam fulle ryght. 

Sir Henry Percy laye at the Newe Castelle, 
I telle yow withowttea drede ; 30 

He had byn a marche-man f all hys dayes, 
And kepte Barwyke upon Twede. 

* Tip! Une ii CDtnipt in both the MSS. lii. 'Many a stjrwide 
sugfl.' — Stag! liBTa been killed wilUn the piesent centurj on 
■DDie of the large wistei in NarthuinberUiid. 

t Matche^muii i.t. a scouisr of the Mtrchei. 
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To the Newe Castell when they cam. 
The SkotteB they cryde on hyght, 

Syr Harye Percy, and thou byste within, 35 

Com to the fylde, and fyght: 

For we have brente Northomberlonde, 

Thy eritage good and ryght; 
And syne my logeyng I have take. 

With my brande duhbyd many a knyght. 40 

Sir Hany Percy cam to the walles. 

The Skottyssh aste for to se; 
" And thow hast brente Northomberlond, 

Full sore it rewyth me. 

Yf thou hast haryed all Bamharowe ahyre, 45 

Thow hast done me grete envye ; 
For the trespasse thow hast me done. 

The tone of us schall dye." 

Where schall I byde the, sayd the Dowglas? 

Or where wylte thow come to me ? 50 

"At Otterbome in the hygh way,* 

Ther maiat thow well logeed be. 

V. 39, tifne Memi here to me*D nnct. 

* Otterbonm itandi oeti tbe o)d VVBtliDg-Btrret road, in the 
parUh of ElidOD. llie Scats wain encunped in a gnuy plain 
DMT the riiei Read. Ilie place were the Scata and English fought, 
ia itill called Battle Rigga. 
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The roo Ml rekeles tfaer sche rinnes, 

To make the game and glee : 
The fawkon and the fesaunt both, 55 

Amonge the holtes oq ' bee. ' 

Ther maist thow have thy welth at wyll, 

Well looged ther maist be. 
Yt Bchalt not he long, or I com the tyll," 

Sayd SjT Harry Percye. 60 

Ther achall I byde the, sayd the DowgUs, 

By the &ytb of my bodye. 
Thether schall I com, sayd Syr Harry Percy ; 

My trowth I plyght to the. 

A pype of wyne he gave them over the walles, 65 

For floth, aa I yow saye : 
Ther he mayd the Douglas drynke, 

And all hya oate that daye. 

The Dowglas tumyd hym homewarde agayne, 
For Botb witbowghten naye, 70 

He tooke his logeyng at Oterbome 
Uppon a Wedyns-day : 

And thei he pyght hya standerd dowyn, 
Hya gettyng more and lesae, 

V. 53. Roe-bucki were to be found upon the wastei not Su tiom 
HeihuD in the leign of George I : — Whitfield, Etq., of Whitfield, 
ii Biid to hive deilrojed the Uit of them. V. 56, hje. M5S. 

VOL. I. C 
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And syne he warned hys men to goo 
To chose ther geldyngs grease. 

A SkottysHhe knyght hoved upon the bent, 

A wBche I dare well saye : 
So was he ware on the noble Percy 

In the dawnynge of the daye. 

He prycked to his pavyleon dore, 

As taste as be myght ronne, 
Awaken, Dowglas, cryed the knyght, 

For hys love, that syttes yn trone. 

Awaken, Dowglas, cryed tbe knyght, 
For thow maiate waken wyth wynne : 

Vender have I spyed the prowde Percy, 
And seven standardes wyth hym. 

Nay by my trowth, tbe Douglas sayed. 

It ys but a ikyned taylle: 
He duTste not loke on my bred banner, 

For all Ynglonde so baylle. 

Was I not yesterdays at the Newe Castell, 
That stonds so fayre on Tyne? 

For all the men that Percy hade. 

He cowde not garre me ones to dyne. 

V. 77, npoa the U>t benL MS. 
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He stepped owt at hys psvelyon dore, 

To loke and it were lease ; 
Araye yow, lordTiigs, one and- all, 

For here bygynnes no peysae. 

The yerle of Mentaye,* thow arte my eme, 

The fowarde I gyve to the : 
The yerlle of Huntlay cawte and kene. 

He schall wyth the be. 

The lorde of Bowghan f in annure biyght 
On the other hand he schall be : 

Lorde Jbonstone, and lorde Maxwell, 
They to schall be with me. 

Swynton fayre fylde upon your pryde 

To batell make yow bowen : 
Syr Davy Scotte, Syr Walter Stewarde, 

Syr Jhon of Agurstone. 



The Perssy came byfore hys oste, 
Wych was ever a gentyll knygbt, 

Upon the Dowglas lowde can he crye, 
I wyll holde that I have hyght : 

* Tin Eul of H«nuith. t The Lord BucbuL. 
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For thow haste brente Northumberlonde, 5 

And done me grete envye ; 
For thya trespaase thou hast me done. 

The tone of us schall dye. 

The Dowglas answerde hym agayne 

With grete wurda up on ' hee,' 10 

And sayd, I have twenty agaynst 'thy' one,* 

Byholde and thow maiste see. 

Wyth that the Percye wasgrevyd sore, 

For sothe as I yow saye : 
I [He lyghted dowyn upon his fote, 15 

And schoote his horsse clene away. 

Every man sawe that he dyd boo, 

That ryall was ever in rowght ; 
Every man schoote hys horsse him fiw>, 

And lyght hym rowynde abowght. 20 

Thus Syr Hary Percye toke the fylde. 

For aoth, as I yow saye ; 
Jesu Cryste in hevyn on hyght 

Dyd helpe hym well that daye. 

V- 1. 13. Pe«cy. Id. MS. V. 4. I will hold eo wh« I h«« 
promiKd. Ver. 10, hj«. MSS. V«. 11, tl« on«. MS. 

■H« prolahlj m^ifiei his .trength. to induce him to «ir- 
"°^ AU Ihit follows, indodod in bracket., wm not in the fint 
edition. 
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But nyne thonzand, ther was no moo ; 

The cronykle wyll not layne : 
Forty thowBande Skottes and fowre 

That day fowgbt them agayne. 

But when the batell byganue to joyne, 

In hast ther came a knyght, 
' Then ' letters tayre fiirth hath he tayne 

And thus he sayd full ryght ; 

My loide, your father he gretes yow well, 
Wyth many a noble knyght ; 

He deBjiea yow to byde 
That he may see thys fyght. 



The Baron of Grastoke ys com owt of the west, 

Wyth hym a noble companye ; 
All tbey loge at your fotbers tbys nygfat, 

And the Battel fayne wold tbey see. 40 

For Jesu's love, sayd Syr Harye Percy, 

That dyed for yow and me, 
Wende to my lorde my Father agayne. 

And saye thow saw me not with yee ; 

My trowth ys plyght to yonne Skottysh knyght, 45 

It nedes me not to layne. 
That I Bchulde byde hym upon tbys bent, 

And I have hys ttowth agayne : 
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And if that I wende off tliys grownde 
For soth unfoughten awaye, 50 

He wolde me call but a konarde knyght 
In hya londe another daye. 

Yet had I lever to be rynde and rente, 

By Mary that mykel maye ; 
Then ever my manhod scfaulde be reprovyd 55 

Wyth a Skotte another daye. 

WherfoTe achote, orcbara, for my sake, 

And let scharpe arowes flee : 
Uynatrells, playe up for your waryson, 

And welt quyt it achail be. 60 

Every man thynke on hya trewe love. 

And marke bym to the Trenite : 
For to Grod I make myne avowe 

Thia day wyll I not fle. 

The blodye Harte in the Dowglaa aimea, 65 

Hya standeide atode on hye ; 
That every man myght f\ill well knowe : 

By ayde stode Starrea thre. 

The whyte Lyon on the Ynglysh parte, 

Forsoth aa I yow aayne ; 70 
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The Lucetts and the Cresaawnts both: 
The Skotts faaght them aga}^e.*] 

Uppon salt Andrewe lowde cane they crye, 
And thrjsae they schowte on hyght, 

And syne marked them one owr Ynglysshe men, 75 
Ab I have tolde yon ryght. 

Sent Geoi^ the biyght owr ladyea knyght, 

To name theyf were full fayne, 
Owr Ynglyaahe men they cryde on hyght 

And thryese the scbowtte agayne. 80 

Wyth that Bcharpe arowes bygan to flee, 

I tell yow in Bertayne ; 
Men of armes byganoe to joyne ; 

Many a dowghty man was ther alayne. 

The Percy and the Sowglas mette, 85 

That ether of other waB fayne ; 
They Bchapped together, whyll that the sw^te. 

With swords of fjme CoUayne ; 



* The armt of DoDglti ue pretty ucontel; enblBioued in the 
former bUdzs, wpecUUy if the reading* were, Tht croicntd harit, 
■dU Above ttodt dams Iftre, it would be minutely eiact at Ihig day. 
At for the Peicy family, one of their (Dcieat bad^B or cogniian- 
ce* waa a ichilt lyon, ststant ; and ttae lilvn- ertaceni continues to 
be used by them to this day : Ihpy abso give thrte lacen argat fur 
one of their quarters. 

t J. (. the EugUab. 
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T7II the blood Jiom ther baBsonetU ranne. 
As the roke dotb in the t&jne. £H 

Yelde the to me, sayd the Dowgl^e, 
Or ells thow schalt be slayne : 

For I see, by thy bryght bessonet, 

Thow arte sum man of myght ; 
And HO I do by thy bumysabed bruide, a 

Thow ait an yerle, or ells a knygbt.* 

By my good faythe, sayd the noble Percy, 

Now baste thou rede Ml ryght, 
Yet wyll I never yelde me to the, 

Whyll I may stonde and fyght. 1(H 

They swapped together, whyll that tbey swette, 

Wj^ swordes scbarpe and long ; 
Ych on other so feste they beette, 

Tyll ther belmes cam in peyses dowyn. 

The Percy was a man of strenghth, 10; 

I tell yow in thys stoiuide, 
He smote the Dowglas at the swordes length, 

That he felle to the growynde. 

The Bworde was scharpe and aore can byte, 
I tell yow in sertayne ; IK 

To the harte he cowde hym smyte, 
Thus was the Dowglas slayne. 
* Being all in uniour, h« eould not know tiim. 
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The stonders stode aljW od eke syde 

With many a grevous grone ; 
Tber the fowght the day, and all the nyght, 1 1 5 
_ And many a dowgbty msa was ' slone.' 

Tber was do freke, that tfaer wolde fly e, 

But styffly in stowre can stood, 
Ychone hewyng on other whyll they myght drye, 

Wyth many a bayllefull bronde. 120 

Ther was slayne upon the Skottes syde, 

For aoth and sertenly, 
Syr James a Dawglas tber was slajrne. 

That daye that be cowde dye. 

The yerlle of Mentayne he was slayne, 125 

Gryaely groned uppon the growynd ; 

Syr Davy Scotte, Syr Walter Steward, 
Syr ' John ' of Agurstonne.* 

Syr Charlies Morrey in that place 

That never a fote wold flye ; 130 

Sir Hughe Maxwell, n lord he was. 

With the Dowglas dyd be dye. 

V. 116, ilayne. M3S. V. 124. i. t. be died that day. 

* Out old miDstrel Tepett* tbeie Damea, ai Homer wd Virgil 
do those of their bera«« : 

loTtemque Qjtm, fortemque Cloanthnm, &c. &c. 

Both the MS3. read hire, "Sii Jamea:" bat aae above. Ft. 1, 
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Ther was sUyne upon the Skottes syde, 

Foi soth as I yow saye, 
Of fowre and forty tbowsande ScotU 1 35 

Went but eyghtene awaye. 

Ther was slayne upoa the Ynglyashe syde. 

For soth and sertenlye, 
A gentell kcyght. Sir John FUz-hugbe, 

Yt was the more petje. 140 

Syr James Harebotell ther was slayne, 

For hym ther hartes were sore. 
The gentyll ' Lovelle' ther was slayne, 

That the Fercyes standerd hore. 

Ther was slayne uppon the YEglyssh perte, 145 

For sotb as I yow saye; 
Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh men 

Fyve bondeit cam awaye : 

The other were slayne in the fylde, 

Cryste kepe ther sowles from wo, 150 

Seyng ther was so fewe fryndes 

Agaynst so many many a foo. 

Then one the mome they mayd them beeres 
Of byrch, and haysell graye ; 
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Many a wydowe with wepyng teyres 
Ther makes they fette awaye. 

Thys fraye bygan at Otterbome 
Bytwene the nyghte and the day ; 

Th» the Dowglas lost hys lyfe, 
And the Percy waa lede awaye.* 

Then vas ther a Scottyshe prisoner tayne, 
Syr Hughe Mongomery was hya name, 

For floth as I yow saye 

He borowed the Percy home agayne.f 

Now let us all for the Percy ptaye 

To Jesn most of myght, 
To bryng hys sowle to the blyase of heven, 

For he waa a gentyll knyght. 



•,• Most of the names in the two preceding ballads are 
fonnd to have belonged to families of distinction in the 
North, as may be made appear from authentic records. 
Thus, in 

Thb Ancibnt Ballad of Csevt-^hase. 

Pag, 14, ver. 112, Agerslone.'] The family of Hagger- 

ston of Haggerston, near Berwick, has been seated there 

for many centuries, and still remains. Thomas Hagger- 

V. 165. Percjei, Harl. MS, 

t In the Cotton MS. ia the following Date on T«r. 164, in en 
■DcisDt bud : — " S]ir Heve Mongomery takyn phionar, via de- 
lyvered for the reitaiynge of Pensy." 
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Stan was among the commisBioneTS retnrned foi Northura~ 
berlandin 12 Hen. VI. 1433. (FuUer's Worthies, p. 310.) 
The head of this family at present is Sir Thomas Hagger- 
Bton, Bart., of Haggerston above mentioned. 

N.B. The name is spelt Agerstone, as in the XksX, in 
Leland's Itinerary, vol.vii., p. 54. 

Ver. 113. Harlfy.'] Hartley is a village near the sea 
in the barony of Tinemouth, about seven miles from North- 
Shields. It probably gave name to a family of note at that 

Ver. 114. Hearone.'] This &mily, one of the most 
ancient, was long of great consideration, in Northumber- 
land. Haddeeton, the Caput BaroniiB of Heron, was their 
ancient residence. It descended, 25 Edw. I., to the heir 
general, Emiline Heron, afterwards Baroness Darcy. — 
Ford, &c, and Bockenfield, (in com. eodem,) went at the 
same time to Roger Heron, the heir male ; whose de- 
scendants were summoned to ParHament ; Sir William 
Heron of Ford Castle being summoned 44 Edw. 111. — 
Ford Castle hath descended by heirs general to the iamily 
of Delaval, (mentioned in the next article). Robert 
Heron, Esq., who died at Newark in 1753, (lather of the 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Heron, Bart.,) was heir male of 
the Herons of Bockenfield, a younger branch of this 
family. SirThomas Heron Middleton, Bart., is heir male 
of the Herons of Chip-Chase, another branch of the 
Herons of Ford Castle. 

Ver. 115- Lovele.'] Joh. de Lavale, mUes, was sheriff 
of Northumberland 34 Hen. VII. Joh. de Lavele, mil. in 
the 1 Ed., VI. and afterwards. (FiUler,3l3). InNicholaon 
this name is spelt Ba Lovel, p. 304. This seems to be 
the ancient family of Delaval, of Seaton Delaval, in North- 
umberland, whose ancestor was oue of the twenty-live 
barons appointed to be guardians of Magna Charta. 

Ver. 117. Sugbe.] The ancient family of Rokeby in 
Yorkshire, seems to be here intended. In Tboresby's 
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Dueat. Lead. p. 2S3, fol. is a genealogy of this house, by 
which it appears that the head of the family about the 
time wheals ballad was written, was Sir Ralph Rokeby, 
Knt., Ralph being a common name of the Rokebys. 

Ver. 119. Wetharrington.'] Hog. de Widrington was 
sheriff of Northumberland in 36 of Edw. III. (Fullei, p. 
311). Job. de WidiingtoB in II of Hen, IV., and many 
others of the same name afterwards. See also Nicholson, 
p. 331. Of this family was the late Lord Witherington. 

Ver. 124- Mongon-byrry.'} Sir Hugh Montgomery was 
son of John Lord Montgomery, the lineal ancestor of the 
present Eail of EgUngton. 

Ver. ^25. Ljodtde.'] The ancient family of the Lid- 
dels were originally from Scotland, where they were 
lords of Liddel Castle, and of the barony of Buff. (Vide 
Collins's Peerage). The head of this fomily is the present 
Lord Bavensworlh, of RavensworOi Castle, in the county 
of Durham. 

In the Battle of Ottbrbourne. 

Pag.27, ver. 101. Mentage.'] At the time of this battle, 
the earldom of Menteith was poaseased by Robert Stew- 
art, Earl of Fife, tlurd son of K. Robert 11., who, accord- 
ing to Buchanan, commanded the Scots that entered by 
Carlisle. But our Minstrel had probably an eye to the 
&mily of Graham, who had this earldom when the ballad 
was written. See Douglas's Peerage of Scotland, 1764, fol. 

Ver. 103. Hmllat/.'] This shows this ballad was not 
composed before 1449 ; for in that year Alexander, Lord 
of Gordon and Hnntley, was created Earl of Hnntley by 
K. James IL 

Ver. 105. Bowghan.] The Earl of Buchan at that time 
was Alexander Stewart, fourth son of K. Robert II. 

Ver. 107- Jkonslone. — Itfameell.'} These two femilies 
of Johnston Lord of Johnston, and Maxwell Lord of 
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Msswell, were always very powerM on the borders. Of 
the former family is Johnston Marquis of Annandale : of 
the latter is Maxwell Earl of Nithsdale. 1 cannot find 
that any chief of this family was named Sir Hugh ; bnt 
Sir Herbert Maxwell was about this time much dis- 
tinguished. (See Doug.) This might have been origi- 
nally written Sir H. Maxwell, and by transcribers con- 
verted into Sir Hugh, See above, in No. I. v. 90, Richard 
is contracted into Rtc. 

Ver. 109, Suryntmi.'] i. e. The Laird of Swintone ; a 
small village within the Scottish border, three miles from 
Norham. This family still subsiRta, and is very aocient 

Ver. HI. iSeolte.'] The iUustrious family of ^cot, an- 
cestors of the Buke of Buccleugh, always made a great 
figure on the borders. Sir Walter Scot was at the head of 
this family when the battle was fought ; but his great- 
grandson Sir David Scot, was the hero of that house 
when the ballad was written. 

Ibid. Steutarde.'] The person here designed was pro- 
bably Sir Walter Stewart, Lord of Dalswinton and Gair- 
lies, who was eminent at that time. (See Doug.) From 
him is descended the present Earl of Galloway. 

Ver. 1 12. jigvrMone.^ The seat of this family was some- 
times subject to the kings of Scotland. Thns Richardus 
Hagerstoun, miles, is one of the Scottish knights who 
signed a treaty with the English in 1249. Hen. III. 
(Nicholson, p. 2, note.) It was the fate of many parts of 
Northumberland often to change their maatecs, according 
as Ifae Scottish or English arms prevailed. 

Pag. 33, ver. 129. Morrey.'] The person here meant was 
probably Sir Charles Murray of Cockpoole, who flonrished 
at that time, and was ancestor of the Murrays sometime 
Earls of Annandale. See Doug. Peerage. 

Pag. 34, ver. 139. Fitz-kughe.'] Dugdale (in his Baron. 
voL 1, p. 403,) informs us, that John, son of Henry Lord 
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FiU-hugh, was killed at the battle of Otterboume. Thii 
was a Northumberland family. Vide Dngd. p. 403, coL I, 
and Nicholaon, pp. 33, 60. 

Yer. 141. ffarebotell.'] Harbottle is a village apon the 
river Coquet, about ten miles west of Rothbury. The 
familj of Harbottle was once considerable in Nortbiun- 
berland. (See Fuller, pp. 312, 313.) A daughter of Sir 
Guiachard Harbottle, Knt, married Sir Thomas Percy, 
Ent, son of Henry V., and father of Thomas, seventh Eail 
of Northumberland. 






Is founded upon the supposed practice of the Jews in 
crucifying or otherwise murthering Christian children, 
out of hatred to the religion of their parents : a practice 
which bath been always alleged in excuse for the cruel- 
ties exercised open that wretched people, but which pro- 
bably never happened in a single instance. For if we 
consider, on the one hand, the ignorance and superstition 
of the times when such stories took their rise, the virulent 
prejudices of the inonks who record them, and the eager- 
ness with which they would be catched up by the bar- 
barous populace as a pretence for plunder ; on the other 
hand, the great danger incurred by the perpetrators, and 
the inadequate motives they could have to excite them to 
a crime of so much horror, we may reasonably conclude 
the whole charge to be groundless and malicious. 

The following ballad is probably built upon some Italian 
legend, and bears a great resemblance to the Prioreaa^t 
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Tale in Chancer ; the poet seenu also to have had an eye 
to the known story of Hugh of Lincoln, a child said to 
have been there murthered by the Jews in the reign of 
Henry III. The condnsion of this ballad appears to be 
wanting: what it probably contained, may be seen in 
Chaucer. As for Mirryland Toun, it is probably a cor- 
ruption of Milan (called by the Dutch Meylandt) Town : 
the Pa is evidently the river Po ; althoogh the Adige, not 
the Po, runs through Milan. 
Printed from a MS. copy sent from Scotland. 



Ta« rain rins doun through Mirry-land toune, 

Sae dois it doune the Pa : 
Sae dois the lads of Mirry-land touoe, 

Quhan they play at the ba'. 

Than out and cam the Jewis dochter, 

Said, Will ye cum In and dine? 
I wionae cum in, I cannae eum In, 

Without my play-ferea nine. 

Scho powd an apple reid and white 

To iQtice the zong thing in : 1 

Scho powd an apple white and reid, 

And that the swelt baime did win. 

And scho has taine out a little pen-knife, 

And low down by her gair, 
Scho has twin'd the zong thing and his life ; 1 

A word he nevir spak mair. 
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And out and cam the thick thick bluid, 

And out and cam the thin ; 
And out and cam the bonny berts bluid : 

Thair wa^ nae life left in. 20 

Scho laid bim on a dressing borde, 

And drest bim like a swine, 
And laughing said, Gae nou and pley 

With zour sweit play-feres nine, 

Scho rowd him in a cake of lead, 25 

Bade him lie stil and sleip. 
Scbo cast him in a deip draw-well, 

Was fifty fadom deip. 

Quhan bells wer rung, and mass nas sung, 

And every ladj went heme : 30 

Than ilka lady had her zong aonne, 
Bot lady Helen had none. 

Scho rowd hir mantil hir about. 

And sair sair gan she weip : 
And she ran into the Jewis castel, 35 

Quhan they were all asleip. 

My bonny sir Hew, my pretty sir Hew, 

I pray thee to me apeik : 
' lady, rinn to the deip draw-well 

' Gin ze zour zonne wad seik.' 40 
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Lady Helen ran to the deip dnw-well, 

And knelt upon her kne : 
My bonny air Hew, an ze be here, 

I pray thee apeik to me. 

The lead is wondrona heavy, tnithw, 
The well is wondrous deip, 

A keen pen knife sticks in my hert, 
A word I douoae speik. 

Gae hame, gae hame, my mither deir, 
Fetch me my windling sheet, 

And at the hack o' Miiry-land toun, 
Its tfaair we twa sail meet. 



r 



IV. J 



This old romantic tale was preserved in the Editor's 
folio MS., but in so very defective and mutilated a condi- 
tion, (not from any chasm in the MS., but &om great 
omission in the transcript, probably copied from the 
&ulty recitation of some illiterate minstrel,) that it was 
necessary to supply several stanzas in the first part, and 
still more in the second, to connect and complete the story. 

There is Bomething peculiar in the metre of this old 
ballad; it is not unusual to meet with redundant stanzas 
of sublines; but the occasional insertion of a double third 
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or fourth line, as ret. 31, 44, &c. ia an irregularity I do 
not remember to have seen elsewhere. 

It may be proper to inform the reader before he comes 
to Pt. 2, V. 110, 111, that the round table waa not pe- 
culiar to the reign of E. Arthur, but was common in all 
the ages of chivalry. The proclaiming a great tournament 
(probably with some peculiar solemnities) was called 
" holding a Round Table." Dugdale tells us, that the 
great baion Roger de Mortimer " having procured the 
honour of knighthood to be conferred ' on his three sons ' 
by E. Edw. 1. he, at his own costs, caused a toumeament 
to be held at Eenilworth; where he sumptuously enter- 
tained an hundred koightfi, and as many ladies for three 
days; the like whereof was never before in England) and 
there began the roviid table, (so called by reaaon that 
the place wherein they practised those feats, was environed 
with a strong wall made in a round form). And upon 
the fourth day, the golden lion, in sign of triumph, being 
yielded to him, he carried it (with all the company) to 
Warwick." — It may further he added, that Matthew Paris 
frequently calls jousts and tournaments HaHiiadia Mentte 



As to what will be observed in this ballad of the art of 
healing being practised by a young princess, it is no 
more than what is usual in all the old romances, and was 
conformable to real manners : it being a, practice derived 
from the earliest times among all the Gothic and Celtic , 
nations, for women, even of the highest rank, to esercise 
the art of surgery. In the Northern Ckranicles we always 
find the young damsels stanching the wounds of their 
lovers, and the wives those of their husbands;* And even 
so late as the time of Q. Elizabeth, it is mentioned among 
the accompUshments of the ladies of her court, that the 

1, p. 318. loi 3, p. 100. 
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" eldest of them are tkilful in turgery." See Hurison's 
Deteriptian of England, prefixed to Holingabed's Chro- 
nicle, &c. 



THE FIRST PAET. 
In Ireland, ferr over the aea, 

There dwelleth a bonnye kinge ; 
And with him a yong and comlye kmghte, 

Men call him syr Cauline. 

The kinge had a ladye to his daughter, 
In faahyon she hath no peere ; 

And princely wightes that ladye wooed 
To be theyr wedded feere. 

Syr Cauline loveth her best of all, 

But nothing durst he saye ; 
Ne descreeve bis counsayl to no man, 

But deerlye he lovde this may. 

Till on a daye it so beffell. 

Great dill to bim was dight; 
The maydens love removde his mynd. 

To care-bed went tbe knigbte. 

One while he spred his anttes him fro. 
One while be spred tbem nje : 

And aye ! but I winne that ladyes love, 
For dole now I mun dye. 
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And whan our parish-mBAse was done, 
Our kinge was bowne to dyne : 

He says, Where is syr Cauline, 
That is wont to serve the wyne? 

Then aunswerde him a courteous knighte. 
And fast his handes gan wringe ; 

Sir Cauline is sicke, and like to dye 
Without a good leechinge. 

Fetche me downe my daughter deere, 
She is a leeche fulle fine: 
' Goe take him doughe, and the baken bread. 
And serve him with the wyne soe red ; 
Lothe I were hipi to tine. 

Fair ChriBtabelle to his chaumber goes. 

Her maydens foUowyng nye : 
well, she sayth, how doth my lord ? 

sicke, thou &yr ladye. 

Nowe ryse up wightlye, man, for shame, 

Never lye soe cowardlee ; 
For it is told in my fathers halle, 

You dye for love of mee, 

Fayre ladye, it is for your love 

That all this dill I drye : 
For if you wold comfort me with a kisse, 
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Then were I brought from bale to bliue, 45 

No lenger wold I lye. 

Sir knighte, my lather ia a kinge, 

I am his onlye heire; 
Alas ! and well you knowe, syr knighte, 

I never can be youre fere. 50 

ladye, thou art a kinges daughter, 

And I am not thy peere, 
But let me doe some deedes of anaea 

To be your bacheleere. 

Some deedes of armes if thou wilt doe, 55 

My bacheleere to bee, 
(But ever and aye my heart wold rue, 

Giff harm shold happe to thee,) 

Upon Eldridge hill there groweth a thome. 
Upon the mores brodinge ; 60 

And dare ye, syr knighte, wake there all nighte 
Untill the &yre mominge ? 

For the Eldridge knighte, so mickje of mighte, 

Will examine you befome ; 
And never man bare hfe awaye, 65 

But he did him scath and acome. 

That knighte he is a foul paynim, 
And large of limb and bone ; 
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And but if heaven may be thj speeds, 
Tby life it is but gone. 

Nowe on the Eldridge Miles lie walke,* 

For thy flake, fcir ladie ; 
And lie either bring you a ready token, 

Or lie never more you see. 

The lady is gone to ber own cbaumbere. 

Her maydena following bright : 
Syr Gauline lope from care-bed soooe, 
And to the Eldiidge hilla is gone. 
For to wake there aU night. 

Unto midnight, that the moooe did rise, 

He walked up and downe ; 
Then a lightsome bugle heard he blowe 

Over the bents soe browne: 
Quoth bee. If cryance come till my heart, 

I am fikr from any good towne.f 

And sooae he spyde on the mores so broad, 

A furyous wight and fell ; 
A ladye bright bis brydle led. 

Clad in a feyre kyrt^U : 

And soe fast he called on syr Cauline, 
man, I rede thee flje, 
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For, ' but ' if cryance come till thj heart, 
I weene but thou mun dye. 

He aaytb, ' No' ciyance comes till mj heart, 
Nor, in faith, I wjll not flee ; ! 

Foi, cause thou minged not Christ before, 
The less me dreadeth thee. 

The Eldridge knighte, he pricked his ateed ; 

SjT Cauline bold abode: 
Then either shooke his trustee speare, K 

And tJie timber these two children * bare 

Soe soone in sunder slode. 

Then tooke they out theyr two good swordee. 

And layden on full faste, 
Till belme and hawberke, mail and sheelde, IC 

They all were well-nye brast. 

The Eldridge knight was mickle of might. 

And stiffe in stower did staiide. 
Bat syr CauUne with a ' backward ' stroke, 

He smote off his right-hand ; 1 1 

That soone he with paine and lacke of bloud 

Fell downe on that lay-land. 

V. 109. »ukew»rf. MS. 
■ i. >. KnigbU. See the PiefKS to Child Waters, rol. S. 
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Then up syr Cauline lift his brande 

All over fais head bo hye : 
And here I sweare by the holy roode, 115 

Nowe, caytiffe, thou Bhalt dye. 

Then up and came that ladye brighte. 

Paste wringing of her hande : 
For the maydens love, that most you love, 

Withold that deadlye brande : 120 

For the maydens love, that moet you love, 

Now amyte no more I praye; 
And aye whatever thon wilt, my lord, 

He shall thy bests obaye. 

Now Bweare to mee, thou Eldridge knighte, 125 

And here on this lay-land, 
That thou wilt believe on Christ his laye, 

And therto plight thy hand : 

And that thou never on Eldridge come 

To sporte, gamon, or playe : 130 

I And that thou here give up thy armes 
Until thy dying daye. 

The Eldridge knighte gave up his armet 

With many a sorrowfulle sighe; 
And aware to obey syr Caulines hest, 135 

Till the tyme that he shold dye. 
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And he then up and the Eldridge koighte 

Sett him in his saddle anone, 
And the Eldridge knighte and hie ladye 

To theyr caatle are they gone. 

Then he tooke tip the bloudy hand, 

That wag ao huge of bone, 
And on it he founde fire ringes of gold 

Of knightea that had be slone. 

Then he tooke np the Eldridge svorde, 

As hard as any flint : 
And he tooke off those ringes five. 

As bright aa fyre and brent. 

Home then pricked syr Cauline 

As light as leafe on tree ; 
I-wys he neither stint ne blanne. 

Till he his ladye see. 

Then downe he knelt upon hia knee 

Before that lady gay : 
ladye, I have bin on the Eldridge hills : 

These tokens I bring away. 

Now welcome, welcome, syr CauI'me, 

Thrice welcome nnto mee, 
For now I perceive thou art a true knighle. 

Of valour bolde and free. 
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ladye, I am thy own trne knighte, 

Thy bests for to obaye : 
And mought I hope to winne thy lore ! 

No more his tonge colde say. 

The ladye blushed scarlette redde, 165 

And fette a geatill sighe : 
Alaa ! syr knight, how may this bee. 

For my degree 's soe highe ? 

But sith thou hast bight, thou comely youth, 
To be my batchllere, 170 

lie promise if thee I may not wedde, 
I will have none other fere. 

Then shee held forthe her lilly-white hand 

Towards that knighte so free : 
He gave to it one gentill kiase, 175 

His heart was brought from bale to blisse, 

The teares sterte from his ee. 

But keep my counsayl, syr Caullne, 

Ne let no man it knowe ; 
For and ever my father sholde it ken, ISO 

I wot he wolde us aloe. 

From that daye forthe that ladye fayre 

Lovde syr CauOne the knighte : 
From that daye forthe he only joyde 

Whan shee was in his sight. 185 
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Yea and oftentimes they mette 

Within a fayre arboure. 
Where thej in love and sweet daliaunce 

Past manye a pleasaunt houre. 



•,• In this conclnsion of the First Part, and at the 
beginning of the Second, the reader will observe a resem- 
blance to the story of Sigismunda and Guigeard, as told 
by Boccace and Dryden : see the latter's description of 
the lovers meeting in the cave, and those beantiM lines 
which contain a reflection so like this of our poet, " ererye 
white," &c. viz. — 

" But H eitremsB are ■hoit of ill and good, 
And tddea at bigheat mark rrgo^ tbeir flood ; 
So r»te, that could no more improre their joy. 
Took * malicious pleamie to deitroj. 
Tancred, nho fondlj loved," &c. 



PART THE SECOND. 

Stirtx white will have its blacke, 
And everye sweete its sowre : 

This founds the ladye ChristabeUe 
In an untimely howre. 

For BO it befelle as syr Cauline 
Was with that ladye faire, 

The kinge her father walked fbitbe 
To take the evenyng aire : 
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And into the arboure as he went 

To rest his wearye feet, 10 

He found his daughter and syr Cauline 

There sette in daliaunce sweet. 

The kinge hee sterted forthe, i-wys, 

And an angrye man was hee : 
Nowe, traytoure, thou shall hange or drawe, IS 

And rewe shall thy ladie. 

Then forthe syr Cauline he was ledde, 

And throwne in dungeon deepe : 
And the ladye into a towre bo hye, 

There left to wayle and weepe. 20 

The queene she was syr Caulines ftiend, 

And to the kinge sayd ahee : 
I praye you save syr Caulines life, 

And let him banish t bee. 

'' Now, dame, that traitor shall be sent 25 

Across the salt sea fome : 
But here I will make thee a band, 
If ever be come within this land, / 

'- ~ A foule deathe is his doome. 

All woe-begone was that gentil knight 30 

To parte from his ladye ; 
And many a time he sighed sore. 
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And cast a wistfiille eye : 
Faire Christabelle, from thee to parte, 
Fatre lever bad I dye. 3. 

Fair ChriBtabelle, that lady e bright, 

Was bad forthe of the towre ; •; 
But ever Bbee droopetb in ber mfbde, 
As nipt by an ungentle winde w' 

Doth some faire lillye flowre.*- ' 4( 

And ever sbee doth lament and weepe 

To tint her lover soe : 
Syr Cauline, tbou little tbink'st on mee, 

But I will still be true. 

Manye a kinge, and manye a duke, 4' 

And lords of high degree, 
Did sue to that fajrre ladye of love ; 

But never shee wolde them nee. 

When manye a daye was past and gone, 

Ne comforte she colde finde, 51 

The kynge proclaimed a toumeament. 
To cheere his daughters mind ; 

And there came lords, and there came knigbts, 

Fro manye a farre country^. 
To break a spere for tbeyr ladyes love 5' 

Before that faire ladye. 
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And many a ladye there was aette 

In purple and in palle : 
But faire Christabelie soe woe-1>^ne 

Was the fayreat of them all. 

Then maayA/i knighte was micUe of might 

Before hiarladye gaye; 
But a gtranni wight, whom no man luiewe, 

He wan t^^iize eche daye. 

His acton it was all of blacke, 

His hewberke, and bis sheelde, 
Ne noe man wist whence he did come, 
Ne noe ma^ knewe where he did gone. 
When they came out the feelde. 

And now three days were prestlye past 

In feates of chivalrye, 
When lo upon the fourth mon^ge 
. A Borrowfulle sight they see. 

A hugye giaunt stiffe and starke, 

AU foule of limhe and lere ; 
Two goggling eyen like fire fardeii, 

A mouthe from eare to eare. 

Before him came a dwarffe fiill lowe, 

That waited on his knee, 
And at his backe five heads he bare, 

All wan and pale of blee. 
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Sir, quoth the dwarffe, and lout«d lowe. 

Behold that hend Soldain! 
Behold these heads I beare with me ! 

Tbey are kings which he hath elaio. 

The Eldridge knight is his own coualne, 
Whom a knight of thine hath shent : 
And hee is come to avenge his wrong. 
And to thee, all thy knightes among, 
Defiance here hath sent. 

But yette he will appease his wrath 

Thy daughters love to winne : 
And but thou yeelde him that fayre mayd, 

Thy halls and towers must brenne. , 

Thy head, syr king, must goe with mee ; 

Or else thy daughter deere ; 
Or else within these lists soe broad 

Thou must finde him a peere. 

The king he turned him round aboute, 

And in his heart was woe : 
Is there never a knighte of my round table. 

This matter will undergoes 

Is there never a knighte amongst yee all 
Will fight for my daughter and mee * 

Whoever will fight yon grimme soldan, 
Right fair his meede shall bee. 
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For hee shall have my broad lay-lands, 

And of my crowne be heyre ; 
And he ahall winne feyre Cbristabelle 

To be his wedded fere. 1 

But every knlghte of hia round table 

Did atand both still and pale ; 
For whenever they lookt on the grim sold&n, 

It made their hearts to quail. 

All woe-begoue was that fayre ladye, 1 1 

When she aawe no heipe was nye : 

She cast her thought on her owne true-love, 
And the teares gusht from her eye. 

Up then sterte the stranger knighte, 

Sayd, Ladye, be not affiayd : 13 

lie fight for thee with this grimme soldin, 
Thoughe be he unmacklye made. 

And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridge swordb, 

That lyeth within thy bowre, 
I truste in Chriate for to slay this fiende 12 

Thoughe he be stiff in stowre. 

Groe fetch him downe the Eldridge sworde, 

The kinge he cryde, with speede : 
Nowe heaven assist thee, courteous knighte ; 

My daughter is thy meede. 1 3 
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The gyauut he stepped into the lilts, 

And aayd, Awaye, awaye : 
I sweare, as I am the hend soldfln, 

Thou letteat me here all daye. 

Then forthe the stranger knight he came 

In bis blacke armoure dight : 
The ladye sighed a gentle sighe, 

" That this were my true knighte!" 

And nowe the gyaunt and knighte be mett 

Within the lists soe broad ; 
And now with swordes soe shaipe of Steele, 

They gan to lay on load. 

The soldan atnicke the knighte a stroke, 

That made him reele asyde ; 
Then woe-begone was that fayre lady^. 

And thrice she deeply sigbde. 

The aoldan strucke a second stroke. 
And made the blonde to flowe : 

All pale and wan was that ladye fayre, 
And thrice she wept for woe. 



These 
Qwhi 



e soldan strucke a third fell stroke, 
A'hich brought the knighte on his knee : 
Sad sorrow pierced that ladyes heart, 
And she shriekt loud shriekings three. 
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The knighte he leapt upon his feete, 155 

All recklesBe of the pain : 
Quoth hee. But heaven be now my speede, 

Or else I shall be slaine. 

He gruped his Bworde with mayne and mighte, 
And spying a secrette part, 160 ' 

He drave it into the loldan's ayde, 
And pierced him to the heart. 

Then all the people gave a shoute. 

Whan they sawe the aoldan falle : 
The ladye wept, and thanked Christ, 165 

That had reskewed her from tfandl. 

And Dowe the kinge with all his borons 

Hose uppe from offe his seate, 
And dowue he stepped int6 the listes, 

That ciirteouB knighte to greete. 170 

But he for payne and lacke of bloude 

Was fallen inttk a swounde, 
And there all walteringe in his gore. 

Lay lifelease on the grounde. 

Coniedowne,comedowne,my daughterdeare, 175 

Thou art a leeche of skille ; 
Farre lever had I lose halfe my landes, 

Than this good knighte sholde spille. ^'= 
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Downe then Steppeth that fayre ladyS, 

To helpe him if she maye ; 
But when she did bis beavere raise, 
It is my life, my lord, she sayea, 

And shnekte and s wound awaye, 

Sir Oauline juste lifte up his eyes 
When he heard his ladye ciye, 

ladye, I am thine owne true love ; 
For thee I wisht to dye. 

Then giving her one partings looke, 
He closed his eyes in death, 

Ere Christabelle, that ladye milde, 
Begane to drawe her breathe. 

But when she found her comelye knighte 

Indeed was dead and gone, 
She layde her pale cold cheeke to his, 

And thus she made her moane. 

staye, my deare and onlye lord, 
For mee thy faithfulle feere ; 

'Tis meet that I shold followe thee, 
Who hast bought my love so deare. 

Then &ynlinge in a deadlye swoune, 

And with a deep-fette sighe, 
That burst her gentle heart in twayne, 

Fayre Christabelle did dye. 
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v/ V. 
ZbtDatb, lEbbarb. 



QOHX dois zour brand sae drop wi' bluid, 

Edward, Edward? 
Quhy dois zour brand sae drop wi' bluid ? 

And quhy sae sad gang zee, 1 
0, 1 hae killed my hauke sae guid, 
Mither, mither : 
0, I hae killed my hauke eae guid : 

And I had nae mair bot hee, 0. 

Zour haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 
Edward, Edward : 
2our haukia bluid was nevir sae reid ; 
My deir son I tell thee, O. 
O, I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 
Mither, mither: 
0, 1 hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

That erst was sae fair and &ee, 0. 

Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 

Edward, Edward : 
Zour steid was auld, and ze hae gat mair, 

Sum other dule ze drie, 0. 
O, I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Mither, mither : 
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0, 1 tue killed my fedir deir, 

Alu! and wae is mee, ! 

And quhatten penance wul ze drie for that, 25 

Edward, Edward ? 
And quhatten penance will ze drie for that? 

My deir son, now tell me, 0. 
lie set my feit in zonder boat, 

Mither, mither : 30 

lie set my feit in londer boat, 

And lie fare ovir the sea, 0. 

And quhat wul ze doe wi' zour towirs and zour ba', 

Edward, Edward ? 
And quhat wul ze doe wi' zour towirs and zour ha'. 
That were sae fair to see, ? 36 

lie let tbame stand til they doun fa', 
Mither, mither: 
He let thame stand til they doun fa', 

For here nevir mair maun I bee, 0. 40 

And quhat wul ze leive to zour bairns and zoui wife, 

Edward, Edward t 
And quhat wul ze leive to zonr bairns and zour wife, 

Quhan ze gang ovir the sea, 0¥ 
The warldis room, late them beg throw life, 45 

Mither, mither : 
The warldis room, let them beg throw life, 

For thome nevir mair wul I see, 0. 
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And quhat wul ze leive to zour aia mither deir, 

Edward, Edward? 50 

And quhat wul ze leive to zour ain mither deii 1 

My deir son, now tell me, 0. 
The curse of hell frae me Ball ze beir, 

Mither, mither : 
The curie of hell frae me aall ze beir, 55 

Sic counseils ze gave to me, 0, 

ThJB curions soug was transmitted to the Editor b; Sir 
David Dalrymple, Bart., late Lord Hailes. 



J 



VI. 



ISfng lEstmere- 

This old romantic Legend, (which is given from two 
copies, one of them in the Editor's folio MS. but which 
contained very great variationfl,) bears marks of great 
antiqnitf , and perhaps ought to have taken place of any 
in this volume. It should seem to have been written 
while a great part of Spain was in the hands of the Sa- 
racens or Moors; whose empire there was not folly ex- 
tinguished before the year 1491. The Mahometans are 
qwken of in v. 49, &c., just in the some terms as in all 
other old romances. The author of the ancient legend of 
Sir Bevis represents his hero, upon all occasicms, breath- 
ing oat defiance against 

"Hlboond and Termtgaunte ;"* 

and BO full of leal for his religion, as to return the fol- 

* See a ihort Memoir It the end of tlii* b*llad. 
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lowing polite message to a Faynim king's fur daughtec, 
who had fallen in love with him, and sent two Saracen 
knights to invite him to her bower : 

" I wyll not ODei Btirre off Ihis giounde. 
To speike with an heathen bouade, 
Uncbriaten houDdea, I rede you Br, 
Or I your haite bloud shall se."* 

Indeed they return the compliment, by calling him else- 
where "a Christen hounde." t 

This was conformable to the real manners of the bar- 
barous ages : perhaps the same excuse will hardly serve 
oar bard for the situations in which he has placed some 
of his royal personages. That a youthful monarch should 
take a journey into another kingdom to visit his mistress 
meog. was a piece of gallantry paralleled in our own 
Charles 1. ; but that King Adiand should be found lolling 
or leaning at his gate, (v. 35,) may be thought, perchance, a 
little out of character. And yet the great painter of man- 
ners, Homer, did not think it inconsistent with decorum 
to represent a king of the Taphians rearing himself at 
the gate of TIlyBses to inquire for that monarch, when he 
touched at Ithaca as he was taking a voyage with a ship's 
cargo of iron to dispose of in traffic.]: So little ought we 
to judge of ancient manners by our own. 

Before 1 conclude this article, 1 cannot help observing 
that the reader will see in this ballad, the character of the 
old minstrels (those successors of the bards) placed in a 
very respectable light -^ here he will see one of them re- 
presented mounted on a fine horse, accompanied with an 
attendant to bear his harp after him, and to sing the 
poems of his composing. Here he will seehim mixingin 
the company of kings without ceremony ; no mean proof 



Sign. C. ij. b. 


t Sign. C.j.b. 


Odyss. B. 105. 


$ See vol. S, Qote subjoined 


of Bfgg«r of B«iBaJ, &c. 
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of the great antiquity of this poem, The ferther we carry 
OUT inqoiiies back, the greater respect we find paid to the 
profesaoTB of poetry and music among all the Celtic and 
Gothic natioHB. Theii character was deemed so sacred, 
that under its sanction our famous King Alfred (as we 
have akeady seen) * made no scruple to enter the Danish 
camp, and was at once admitted to the king's head quai- 
ters.t Our poet has suggested the same expedient to the 
heroes of this ballad. All the histories of the North are 
full of the great reverence paid to this order of men. 
Harold Hariagre, a celebrated king of Norway, was wont 
to seat them at his table above all the officers of his court: 
and we find another Norwegian king placing five of them 
by his aide in a day of battle, that they might be eye-wit- 
nesses of the great exploits they were to celebrate, t As 
to Estmere's riding into the hall while the kings were at 
table, this was usual in the ages of chivalry ; and even to 
this day we see a relic of this custom still kept up, in 
the Champion's riding into Westminster-hall during the 
coronation-dinner, § 



Heakeen to me, gentlemen, 

Come and you shall heare ; 
lie tell you of two of the boldest brethren, 

That ever bom y-were. 

The tone of them was Adler yonge, 5 

The tother was kyng Eshnere ; 

* See the Esuy on Che BDcienC Minstrels prefi led to thii vol. 

t Even 80 late u the time of Frouasrt, we find Minatrels ind 
Heraldi mentioDed together, ea those who might secnrel; go into 
an enemy's country. Cap. cil. 

t Bartholini Antiq. D»n. p. 173. Northern Aniiquities, &c., 
vol. 1. pp. 3S6, 389, &c. 

$ See slao the iccount of Edw. II. in tha Essay on theUinatceU. 
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The were as bolde men in their deetles, 
As any were fair and neare. 

As they were drinking ale and wine 

Within kyng Es&ieres halle : 10 

When will ye marry a wyfe, brother, 

A wyfe to gladd us all ? 

Than bespake him kyng Estmere, 

And answered him hastilee : 
I knowe not that ladye in any lande, 13 

That is able* to naarry with mee. 

Kyng Adland hath a daughter, broth». 

Men call her bright and sheene; 
If I were kyng here in your Btead, 

That ladye abold be queene. 20 

Sayes, Keade me, reade me, deare brother. 

Throughout merry England, 
Where we might find a. messenger 

Betweene ns two to sende. 

Sayes, You shall ryde yourselfe, brother, 25 

Ue beare you companee ; 
Uany thioughe fals messengers are deceived. 

And I feare lest aoe shcdd wee. 

Jei. 14, hmtilje. !o\. MS. V. S7, muiy a ntn . , . U. foL MS. 

* He means fit, (uittble. 
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Thus the retusht them to ryde 

Of twoe good renisht steedei, 30 

And when they came to kyng Adloods faalle, 

Of red golde shone their weedea. 

And when the came to kyng Adlands hallc 

Before the goadlje y.ate, 
Ther they fovind good kyng Adllnd 35 

Be&ring himaelfa therett. 

Nowe Chriit thee aare, good kyng AdUnd ; 

Nowe Christ thee save and see. 
Sayd, You be welcome, kyng Estmere, 

Right bartilye to mee, 40 

You have a daughter, sayd Adier yonge, 

Uencall her bright and sheene. 
My brother wold manye her to his mfk. 

Of Englande to be queeae, 

Yesteidaye was att my dere daughter 45 

Syr Bremor the kyng of Spayne; 
And then she nicked him of naye, 

I feare sheele do youe the same. 

The kyng of Spayne is a foule paynim, 
And leeveth on Mahotmd ; 50 

T. 46, tbe king hi* toime of Spsyn. foL MS. 
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And pitye it were that fayre lady^ 
Sbold marrye a heathen bound. 

But giant to me, sayea kyng Eatmere, 

For my love I you piaye ; 
That I may see youi daughter dere 

Before I goe hence awaye. 

Although^ itt is seven yeare and mote 

Syth my daughter waa in hal]e, 
She shall come downe once for your sake 

To glad my guestes alle. 

Downe then came that mayden fayre. 

With ladyes lacede in pall, 
And halfe a hondred of bolde knightes, 

To bring her from bowre to hall ; 
And eke as manye gentle squierea, 

To walte upon them all. 

The talents of golde, were on her head aette, 
Hunge lowe downe to her knee ; 

And everye rynge on her small finger, 
Shone of the chrystall free. 

Sayes, Christ you save, my deare madime; 

Sayes, Christ you save and aee. 
Sayea, You be welcome, kyng Estmere, 

Right welcome unto mee. 
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And iff you love me, as you saye, 75 

So well and hartil^e, 
, All that ever you are comen about 
Soone aped now itt may bee. 

Then bespake her father deare : 

My daughter, I saye naye ; 80 

Remember well the kyng of Spayne, 

What he aayd yesterdaye. 

He wold pull downe my halles and castles. 

And reave me of my lyfe : 
And ever I feare that paynim kyng, 85 

Iff I reave him of his wyfe. 

Your castles and your towres, father. 

Are stronglye built aboute ; 
And therefore of that foule paynim 

Wee neede not stande in doubte. go 

Plyght me your troth, nowe, kyng Estm^re, 

By heaven and your righte foande, 
That you will marrye me to your wyfe, 

And make me queene of your land. 

Then kyng Estmere he plight his troth 95 

By heaven and his righte hand. 
That he wolde marrye her to his wyfe. 

And make her queene of his land. 
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And he tooke leave of that ladye ftiyre, 
To goe to his owne couiitr«e, 100 

To £etche him dukes and lordes and knig^tea, 
That marryed the might bee. 

They had not ridden scant a mjle, 

A myle forthe of the towne, 
But in did come the kjnge of Spajme, 105 

With kemp^a many a one. 

But in did come the kyng of Spay ne, 

With manye a grimme bar6ne, 
Tone day to marrye kyng Adlands daughter, 

Tother daye to carrye her home. 110 

Then shee sent after kyng Estm^ 

In all the spede might bee, 
That he must either retunie and fighte, 

Or goe home and lose his lady^. 

One wbyle then the page he went, 1 15 

Another whyle he ranne ; 
Till he had oretaken king Estmere, 

I wis, he aey»blanne. 

Tydinges, tydinges, kyng Estmere ! 

What tydinges nowe, my boye ? 1 20 

O tydinges I can tell to you, 

That will you sore annoye. 
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You had not ridden scant a iay\e, 

A myle out of the towne, 
But in did come the kyng of Spaj^e 125 

With kempea manj a one: 

But in did come the kyng of Spayne 

With manye a grimme bardne. 
Tone day to marrye king Adlanda daughter, 

T other daye to carrye her home. 130 

That ladye fayre she greetes you veil, 

And ever-more well by mee: 
Vou must either tume againe and fighte, 

Or goe home and lose your lady^. 

Sayes, Beade me, reade me, deare brother, 135 

My reade shall ryde • at thee, 
Whiche way we best may turne and fighte. 

To save this fayre lady^. 

Now hearken to me, sayes Adler yonge. 
And your reade must risej- at me, 140 

I quicklye will devise a waye 
To sette thy ladye free. 

My mother was a westeme woman. 
And learned in gramarye,^ 

■ Sic MS. It should prabibl; be ryt, i. t., mj counul ihsU 

K from thee. See Tet. 140. 

t ^ M3. t See note at the end of this bsUtd. 
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And vhen I learned at the scbole. 
Something shee taught itt me. 

There groweth an hearbe within this fielde, 

And iff it were but knowne. 
His color, which is whyte and redd. 

It will make blacke and browne : 

His color, which is browne and blacke, 
Itt will make redd and whyte; 

That sword ia not in all Englande, 
Upon his coate will byte. 

And you ahal be a harper, brother, 

Out of the north countree ; 
And He be your boye, so faine of figbte. 

To beare your harpe by your knee. 

And you shall be the best harper. 
That ever tooke harpe in hand ; 

And I will be the best singer, 
That ever sung in this land. 

Itt shal be written in our forheads 

All and in grammarv^, 
That we towe are the boldest men. 

That are in all Christentyd. 
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And thus they renisht them to ryde, 

On towe good renish >teedes ; 
And wban they come to king Adlands hall, 

Of redd gold shone their weedea. 170 

And whu) the came to kyng Adlands hall 

Untill the fayre hall yate, 
There they found a proud porter 

Rearing himaelfe theratt. 

Sayes, Christ thee save, thou proud porter; 175 

Sayes, Christ thee save and see. 
Nowe you be velcome, sayd the porter. 

Of what land soever ye bee. 

We been harpera, sayd Adlet yonge. 

Come out of the northe countr^ ; 180 

We beene come hither untill this place. 

This proud weddinge for to see. 

Sayd, And your color were white and redd, 

As it is blacke and browne, 
nd saye king Eatmere and his brother 185 

Were comen untill this towne. 

Then they pulled out a lyng of gold, 

Layd itt on the porters arme : 
And ever we will thee, proud porter, 

Thow wilt saye us no hanne. 190 
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Sore he looked on kyng Estmere, 

And sore he handled the ryng. 
Then opened to them the fayre hall yates, 

He lett for no kind of thyng. 

Kyng Estmere he light off his ateede 195 

Up att the fayre hall hoard ; 
The frothe, that came from his brydle bitte, 

Light on kyng Bremora beard. 

Sayes, Stable thy sleede, thou proud harper, 
Go stable him in the stalle ; 200 

Itt doth not beaeeme a proud harper 
To stable him in a kyngs faalle. 

My ladd he is so lither, he aayd. 

He will do nought that's meete ; 
And aye that I cold but find the man, 205 

Were able him to beate. 

Thou speakst proud words, sayd the Payoim king, 

Thou harper here to mee : 
There ia a man within this halle, 

That will beate thy lad and thee. 210 

lett that man come downe, he sayd, 

A sight of him wold I see ; 
And whan hee hath beaten well my ladd, 

Then he shall beate of mee. 
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Downe theo came the konperye man, 215 

And looked him in the eare; 
For all the gold, that was under heaveo. 

He durst not neigh him neare. 

And how nowe, kempe, sayd the kjng of Spayne, 
And how what aileth tiee ? 220 

He sayes, Itt ia written in his forhead 
AU and in gramarye, 

That for all the gold that is under heaven, 
I dare not neigh him nye. 

Kyng Estmere then pulled forth his harpe, 225 

And played thereon bo sweete : 
Upstarte the ladye from the kynge, 

As hee sate at the meate. 

Now stay thy barpe, thou proud harper. 

Now stay thy harpe, I say; 230 

For an thou playest as thou beginnest, 
Thou'lt till* my bride awaye. 

He strucke upon his harpe agayne, 

And playd both feyre and free ; 
The ladye was so pleasde theratt, 235 

She 1 aught loud laughters three. 
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Nowe sell me thy barpe, sayd the kyng of Spayne, 

Thy harpe and stryags eche one, 
And as many gold nobles thou shalt have, 

Aa there be stryngs thereon. 340 

And iirfaat wold ye doe with my harpe, he eayd, 

Iffldidaellityee? 
" To playe my wiflfe and me a put,* 

When abed together we bee." 

Now sell me, quoth hee, thy bryde soe gay, 245 

As shee sitts laced in pall. 
And as many gold noblea I will give, 

Ab there be rings in the hall. 

And what wold ye doe with my hryde aoe gay. 
Iff I did sell her yee? 250 

More seemelye it is for her fayre bodye 
To lye by mee than thee. 

Hee played agayne both loud and shrille. 

And Adler he did syng, 
" ladye, this is t)^' owne true love ; 255 

Noe harper, but a kyng. 

ladye, this is thy owne true love, 
Aa playnlye thou mayest see ; 
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And He rid thee of that foule paTiiim, 

Who partes thy love and thee." 260 

The ladye looked, the ladje blushte, 

And bluBhte and lookt agayne, 
While Adler he hath drawue his brande, 

And hath the Sowdan alajne. 

Up then rose the kempeiye men, 265 

And loud they gan to crye : 
Ah-! traytors, yee have slayne our kyng. 

And therefore yee shall dye. 

Kyng Eatmere threwe the harpe asyde, 

And snith he drew his brand ; 270 

And KBtmere he, and Adler yonge 
Right atifie in stour can stand. 

And aye their swordes soe sore can byte, 

Thronghe help of Gramary^ 
That aoone they have slayne the kempery meD, 

Or forst them forth to flee. 276 

■• 
Kyng Estmere tooke that fayre ladye. 

And marryed her to his wyfe, 
And bronght her home to merrye EngliUid 

With her to leade his lyfe. 280 
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*•* The word QTammyt, which occnrs geveral times in 
the foregoing poem, is probably a. corruption of the French 
word Grimoire, which signifies a conjuring-book in the 
old French romances, if not the art of necromancy itself. 

*,• Termagaunte (mentioned above in p. 63) is the 
name given in the old romances to the god of the Saracens: 
in which he is constantly linked with Mahound, or Maho- 
met Thus, in the legend of Si/r Guy the Soudan (Sultan) 
swears, 

" So heipe me Miihontne of might, 
And TeTmagaunt my God lo bright." 

Sign. p. iij. b. 

Thiswordisderivedby the very learned editor of Junius 
from the Anglo-Sason Tjp very, and CDajan mighty. As 

this word had so sublime a derivation, and was so appli- 
cable to the true God, how shall we account for its being so 
degraded f Perhaps Tyji-majan or Termagant, had been a 
name originally given to some Saxon idol, before our an- 
cestors were converted to Christianity { or had been the 
peculiar attribute of one of their folse deities ; and there- 
fore the first Christian missionaries rejected it as profane 
and improper to be applied to the true God. Afterwards, 
when the irruptions of the Saracens into Europe, and the 
Crusades into the East, had brought them acquainted with 
a new species of unbelievers, our ignorant ancestors, who 
thought all that did not receive the Christian law were 
necessarily Pagans and Idolaters, supposed the Mahometan 
creed was in all respects the samewith that of their Pagan 
forefathers, and therefore made no scruple to give the an- 
cient name of Termagant to the god of the Saracens ; just 
in the same manner as they afterwards used the name of 
Sarazen to express any kind of Pagan or Idolater. In the 
ancient romance of Merline (in the Editor's folio MS.) the 
Saxons themselves that came over with Hengist, because 
they were not Christiana, are constantly called Sarazens. 
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However that be, it is certain that^ after the times of the 
Crasades, both Mahoond and TermagHuot made their fre- 
quent appearance in the Pageants and religiona Enterlndes 
of the barbaroaH ages ; in which they were exhibited with 
gestures so furious and frantic, as to become proverbial. 
Thus Skelton speaks of y/ohey, 

" Lite Mahound in ■ plsy, 
No man dare biia witlu^." 

Ed. 1TS6, p. 158. 
And Bale, describing the threats used bj some Papist ma- 
gistrates to his wife, speaks of them as " grennyng upon 
her lyke Termagaunles in a playe," [Actes of Engl. Vo- 
taryes, pt. 2. fo. 83. ed. 1550. l2mo.] Hence we may con- 
ceive the force of Hamlet's expression in Shakspeare, 
where, condemning a ranting player, he says, " I could 
have such a fellow whipt for ore-doing Termagant : it out- 
herods Herod." A. 3. sc. 3. By degrees the word came 
to be applied to an outrageous turbulent person, and espe- 
cially to a violent brawling woman, to whom alone it is 
now confined : and this the rather as, I suppose, the cha- 
racter of Termagant was anciently represented on the stage 
after the eastern mode, ,with long robes or petticoats. 

Another frequent character in the old Pageants or Enter- 
ludes of our ancestors, was the Sowdan or Soldan, repre- 
senting a grim eastern tyrant This appears ftvm a curious 
passage in Stow'a Annals, (p. 458.) In a stage-play " the 
people know right well that he that plaieth the Sowdain, 
is percase a sowter [shoe-maker], yet if one should cal him 
by his owne name, while he standeth in his majestie, one 
of his tormentors might hap to break his head." The 
Sowdain or Soldan, was a name given to any Sarazen king 
(being only a more rude pronunciation of the word Sullan,) 
as the Soldan of Egypt, the Soudan of Persia, the Sowdan 
of Babylon, &c., who were generally represented as accom- 
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panied with grim Sarazena, whose btuinesa it was to poniah 
and torment Christians. 

1 cannot conclude this short memoir, without observing 
that the French romancers, who had borrowed the word 
Termagant from us, and applied it, a« we in their old 
romances, corrupted it into Tervagaunle : and from them 
La Fontaine took it up, and has used it more thm once in 
hia tales. This maj- be added to the other proofs adduced 
in these volumes, of the great intercourse that formerly 
subsisted between the old minstrels and legendary wtitera 
of both nations, and that they mutoaUy borrowed each 
other's romances. 



VII. 

air ^attfcft Sbpmce, 



la given from two MS. copiea, transmitted from Scotland. 
In what age the hero of this ballad lived, or when this 
fatal expedition happened that proved so destructive to 
the Scots nobles, I have not been able to discover ; yet am 
of opinion that their catastrophe is not altogether without 
foundation in history, though it has escaped my own re- 
searches. In the in&ncy of navigation, such as used the 
northern seas were very Uable to shipwreck in the wintry 
months : hence a law was enacted in the reign of James the 
Third, (a law which was frequently repeated afterwards,) 
" That there be na schip frauched out of the realm with 
any staple gudes, fra the feast of Simons day and Jude, 
unto, the feast of the purification of our Lady, called Can- 
dehness." Jam. III. Parlt. 2. ch. 15. 
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In some modem copies, instead of Patxick Spence hath 
been substituted the name of Sir Andiew Wood, & bmons 
Scottish admiral, who floitrished in the time of our Ed- 
ward IV., but whose story hath nothing in common widi 
this of Ihe ballad. As Wood was the most noted warrior 
of Scotland, it is probable that, like the Theban Hercules, 
he hath engrossed the renown of other heroes. 



Tbb king sits in Dumferling toune, 

Drinking the blude-reid wine : 
quhar will I get guid saUor, 

To sail this schip of mine? 

Up and apak an eldem knicht, , 

Sat at the kings ricbt kne : 
Sir Patrick Spence is the best saildr, 

That sails upon the se. 

The king has written a braid letter,^ 

And signd it wi' his hand ; 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick ted, 

A loud lauch lauched he : 
The next line that Sir Patrick red, 

The teir blinded his ee. 

* A bnid latter, i. e. iqien, m pitent ; in oppoaitioD t 
Is. 

x3 
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O quha ii this has don this deid. 

This ill deid don to me; 
To send me out this time o' the zeir. 

To Bail upon the se ? 

Mak hast, mak haste, my mirry men all. 
Our guid schip sails the mome. 

O say Qa sae, my master deir. 
For I feir a deadlie ttonne. 

Late late yestreen I saw the new moone 
Wi' the auld moone in hir arme; 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master. 
That we will com to harme. 

our Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-beild schoone ; 

Bot lang owre a' the play wer playd, 
Their hats they swam ahoone. 

lang, lang, may their ladies sit 
Wi' thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum sailing to the land. 

lang, lang, may the ladies stand 
Wi' thair gold kerns in their hair, 

Waiting for thair ain deir lords. 
For they'll se tbame na mair. 
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Have owre, have owre to Aberdour,* 

It's fiftie fadom deip : 
And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 

Wi' the Scots lords at bis feit.f 



ISotifn ^ootr Bntr 6fus of CEfsborne. 

We have here a ballad of Robin Hood{from the Editor's 
foho MS.) which was neTer before printed, and carries 
marks of much greater antiquity than any of the common 
popular songs on this subject. 

The severity of those tyrannical forest-laws that were 
introduced by our Norman kings, and the great tempta- 
tion of breaking them by such as lived near the royal 
forests, at a time when the yeomanry of Ibis kingdom 
were every where trained up to the long-bow, and es- 
ceUed all other nations in the art of shooting, must con- 
Stanley have occasioned great numbers of outlaws, and 
especially of such as were the best marksmen. These 
naturally 6ed to the woods for shelter, and forming into 
troops, endeavoured by their ntmibers to protect them- 
selves from the dreadful penalties of their delinquency. 
The dncient punishment for killing the king's deer, was 
loss of eyes and castration : a punishment far worse than 
death. This will easily account for the troops of banditti 

* A Tillage Ij'iog upon the river Forth, the entrance to nhich 



t .4d iiigi>Diaus friend tbialis t 
borrowed 'severel eipcegsione and t 
and other old Scottiih wngi ia thii 
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which formerly lurked io the royal forests, and from their 
superior skill in archery, and knowledge of all the re- 
cesses of those unfrequented solitudes, found it no diffictdt 
matter to resist or elude the civil power. 

Among all these, none was ever more femoiis than the 
hero of this ballad, whose chief residence was in Shire- 
wood Forest, in Nottinghamshire: the heads of whose 
story, as collected by Stow, are briefly these. 

"In this time [about the year 1190, in the reign gf 
Richard I.] were many robbers, and outlawes, among die 
which Robin Hood, and Little John, renowned theeres, 
continued in vooAs, despoyling and cobbing the goods 
of the rich. They killed none but such sa would invade 
them ; or by resistance for their own defence. 

" The eaide Robert entert&ined an hundred toll men and 
good archers with such spoiles and thefts as be got, upon 
whom four hundred (were they ever so strong] durst not 
give the onset. He suffered no woman to be oppressed, 
violated, or otherwise molested : poore mens goods he 
spared, abundanthe relieving them with that which by 
thefl he got from abbeys and the houses of rich carles : 
whom Major (the historian) bl&meth for. bis rapine and 
thef^ but of all theeves he afiirmeth him to be the prince 
and the most gentle iheefe."—AnncUa, p. 159. 

The personal courage of this celebrated outlaw, his skill 
in archery, his humanity, and especially his levelling 
principle of taking from the rich and giving to the poor, 
have in all ages tendered him the fevourite of the com- 
mon people : who, not content to celebrate his memory by 
innumerable songs and stories, have erected him. into the 
dignity of an earl. Indeed it is not impossible but our 
hero, to gain the more respect from bis followers, or they 
to derive the more credit to their profession, may have 
given rise to such a report themselves : for we find it re- 
corded in an epitaph, which, if genuine, must have been 
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inacribed on his tombstone near the nmrnei? of Kirk-lees 
in Yoikshire ; where (as the atoiy goes) he was bled to 
death by a treacherous nun, to whom he applied for 
phlebotomy : 

Kuc Kimentrati His laiti auan 

laty Totnt tail Dt luntinghin 

hm arrte btt ai Hie s« grnh 

■B 9l|1 kauHr fm Kobtn ffrah 

ffrt atlaiut at |Un <i men 

bfl Ziiglaiit nibir si aim 
okftt 24 tal. bttoibrffl, 12«7.* 
This epitaph appears to me suspicions ; howerer, a late 
Antiquary has given a pedigree of Sobin Hood, which, if 
genuine, shows that he had real pretensions to the earl- 
dom of Huntington, and that his true name was Robert 
FiTz-ooTH.t Yet the most ancient poems on Robin Hood 
make no mention of this earldom. He is expressljr assert- 
ed to have been a yeoman { in a very old legend in verse, 
preserved in the archives of the public library at Cam- 
bridge S tD eight FTTTEs or Parts, printed in black letter, 
quarto, thus inscribed, " C Here begynneth a lytell geste 
of Robyn hode and his meyne, and of the proude sheryfe 
of Notyngham." The first lines are, 

" Lithe and IjMen, gentjbnen, 
Thit he of fre-bore blade : 
I vbtll joa tell of ■ gi>od Yihan, 
Hii Dsme wm Robya hode. 
Robvn wu ■ pnrade out-laire, 
Whiles be wiJlied t>a grounde ; 
So curtejif nu outlave u be wu one, 
Wu never none yfoonde," &c. 

* SeeThororiiy'B Ducal. Ltod. p. 576. Btog. Brit. ii. 3933. 
t Stukeley, in bii Psliaigmphia Britanmca, No. II. 1746. 
t See ilio the fnllawing bUUd, t. 147. 
$ Num. D. 5, 1. 
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The printer's colophon is, " B EspUcit Kinge Edwaide 
and Robin hode and Lyttel Johan. Enprented at Lon- 
don in Fletcstretc at the sygne ofithe sone by Wynkin de 
Worde." In Mr. Garrick's collection* is a. different edi- 
tion of the ssjne poem, " C Imprinted at London upon the 
thre Cmne wharfe by Wyllyam Copland," containing at 
the end a little dramatic piece on the subject of Robin 
Hood and the F*riar, not found in the former copy, called, 
" A newe playe for to be played in Maye games very 
plesaunte and ftill of pastyme. IE (.'.) ]J." 

I fihall conclude these preliminary remarks with ob- 
Berving, that the hero of this ballad was the famous sub- 
ject of popular songs so early as the time of K. Edw. III. 
In the VisioTis of Pierce Plotcman, written in that reign, 
a monk says, 

i can rtmes of Kobtn J^ob, anb KantrsI of tt^nttr. 
Vat at anr B-otCtt anir nut iUtts, I Irmr nat^gng at alL 
Fol. J6, Ed. 1550; 

See also in Bp. Latimer's Sermons f a very curious 
and characteristical story, which shows what respect was 
shown to the memory of our archer in the time of that 
prelate. 

The curious reader will find many other particulars re- 
lating to this celebrated outlaw, in Sir John Hawkins's 
Hisl. of Music, vol. 3. p. 410, 4lo- 

For the catastrophe of Little John, who, it seems, was 
executed for a robbery on Arbor-hUl, Dublin, (with some 
curious particulars relating to his skill in archery,) see 
Mr. J. C. Walker's ingenious " Memoir on the Armour 
and Weapons of the Irish," p. 129, annexed to his " His- 
torical Essay on the Dress of the ancient and modem 
Irish." DubUn, 1788, 4to. 

■ Old PUy». 4lo. K. Tol. 10. 

i Sir. eih before K. Ed. Apr. 13, fol. 75. Gilpio's Lift of L.it. 
p. isi. 
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Some libertiea were, by the Editor, taken with this 
ballad ; which, in ihia edition, hath been brought nearer 
to the folio MS. 



When shawa beene sheene, and shradds full fayre, 

And leaves both large and longe, 
Itt ia merrye walkyng in the fayre forr^at 

To heare the email birdes songe. 

The woodweele aatig, and wold not cease, 5 

Sitting upon the spraye, 
Soe lowde, he wakened Robin Hood, 

In the greenwood where he lay. 

Now by my feye, sayd jollye Robin, 

A sweaven I had this night; 10 

I dreamt me of tow wighty yemen, 

That faat with me can fight. 

Methought they did mee beate and binde, 

And tooke my bow mee froe ; 
Iff I be Robin alive in thia lande, 15 

lie be wroken on them towe. 

Sweavens are awift, inaater, quoth John, 

Aa the wind blowea ore the hill ; 
For if itt be never so loude this night. 

To-morrow it may be stilt. 2 

. e. (he suitace of the 
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Buske yee, bowne yee, mj merry men all. 

And John shall goe with mee, 
For lie goe seeke jond wight yeomen, 

In greenwood where the bee. 

Then they cast on their gownes of grene. 
And tooke theyr bowes each one; 

And they away to the greene forr^st 
A shooting forth are gone ; 

Untill they came to the merry greenwood, 
Where they had gladdest to bee. 

There, were the ware of a wight yeomin. 
That body leaned to a tree. 

A sword and a dagger he wore by his side, 

Of tuanye a man the bane ; 
And he was clad in his capull hyde 

Topp and tayll and mayne. 

Stand you still, master, quoth Little John, 

Under this tree so grene, 
And I will go to yond wight yeoman 

To know what he doth meane. 

Ah ! John, by me thou settest noe store, 

And that I farley finde : 
How offl send I my men beffore, 

And tarry my selfe behindef 
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It ia no cuDoing a knave to ken, 
And a man but heare him speake ; 

And itt were not for buTBting of my bowe, 
Jobn, I thy bead wold breaks. 

As often wordes they breedoD bale, 
So they parted Robin and John ; 

And John is gone to Bamesdale : 
The gates* he knoweth ecbe one. 

But when he came to Bamesdale, 
Great heavinesse there bee hadd, 

For he found tow of his owne felldwea 
Were slaine both in a slade. 

And Scarlette he was flying a-foote 

Fast over stocke and stone. 
For the proud sheriffe with seven score men 

Fast after him Is gone. 

One shoote now I will sboote, quoth John, 
With Christ hia might and mayoe ; 

He make yond fellow that flyes soe fast. 
To stopp he shall be fayne. 

Then John bent up hia long bende>bowe, 
And fetteled him to shoote : 
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BOBIH HOOD AND 

The bow was made of tender bonghe. 
And fell down at his foote. 

Woe worth, woe worth thee, wicked wood. 

That ere thou grew on a tree ; 70 

For now tbia day thou art my bale, 
My boote when thou shold bee. 

HU shoote it was but loosely shott, 
Yet flewe not tbe arrowe in vaine, • 

For itt mett one of the sberriffeH men, 75 

Good William a Trent was slaine. 

It had bene better of William a Trent 

To have bene abed with sorrowe, 
Than to be that day in the green wood slade 

To meet with Little Johns arrowe. 80 

But as it is said, when men be mett 

Fyve can doe more than three, 
Tbe sberiffe hath taken little John, 

And bound him fast to a tree. 

Thou abalt be drawen by dale and downe, 85 

And hanged bye on a hill. 
But thou mayst fayle of thy purpose, quotb John, 

If itt be Chnst his will. 

Let U3 leave talking of little John, 
And thinke of Bobin Hood, 90 
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How be ia gone to the wight jeomin. 
Where under the leaves he itood. 



Good morrowe, good fellowe, sayd Robin bo fayre, 
" Good morrowe, good fellow, quoth he :" 

Methinkes by this bowe thou bearea in thy hande 
A good archere thou sholdst bee. 96 

I am wilfulle of my waye, quo' the yeman, 

And of' my morning tyde. 
He lead thee through the wood, aayd Robin ; 

Good fellow. He be thy guide. 100 

I seehe an outl&we, the straunger sayd, 

Men call him Robin Hood; 
Rather lid meet with that proud outl&we 

Than fortye pound soe good. 

Now come with me, thon wighty yeman, 105 

And Robin thou soone shtdt see : 
But first let us some pastime find 

Under the greenwood tree. , 

First let us some masterye make 

Among the woods so even, 1 10 

We may chance to meet with Robin Hood 

Here att some unsett Steven. 

They cutt them down two summer ahrogga. 
That grew both under a breere, 
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And sett them threescore rood in twaine 1 15 
To shoote the prickes y-fere. 

Leade od, good fellowe, quoth Robin Hood, 

Leade on, I doe bidd thee. 
Nay by my faith, good fellowe, hee sayd, 

My leader thou shall bee. 120 

The firat time Bobin shot at the pricke. 

He mist but an inch it ttoe; 
The yeoman he was an archer good, 

But he cold never shoote soe. 

The second ehoote had the vightye yeman, 1 25 

He shot within the garlinde ; 
But Robin be shott far better than hee. 

For he clave the good pricke wande. 

A blessing upon thy heart, he sayd ; 

Goode fellowe, thy shooting is goode ; 1 30 
For an thy hart be as good as thy hand, 

Tbou wert better than Robin Hoode. 

Now tell me thy name, good fellowe, sayd he, 

Under the leaves of lyne. 
Nay by my faith, quoth bolde Robin, 135 

Till tbou have told me thine. 

I dwell by dale and downe, quoth hee, 
And Bobin to take Ime swome ; 
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6VY OP OISBOBira. 93 

And when I am called by my right name 
I am Guy of good Giabikme. 140 

My dwelling is in thia wood, aayea Robin, 

By thee I set right nought : 
I sm Robin Hood of Bameadale, 

Whom thou so long hast sought. 

He that had neyther beene ktthe nor kin, 145 
Might have aeen a full fayre sight. 

To see how together these yeomen went 
With blades both browne* and bright. 

To see how tbeae yeomen together they fought 
Two howres of a summers day : 150 

Yett neither Bobin Hood nor sir Guy 
Them fettled to flye away. 

* The commOD ejutiiat for ■ iword or othei offensiie welpon, 
in the old nuttricnl lomuicei, it brovin; ti "brown bTond,'' or 
" bronm sword : brown bill," Stc, ■nd someliineH stsq ■' bright 
brown iword." Chuicer ■ppliea the word nutie in (ho Bime 
aense ; thuB he deBcribes the Rfve : 

" 9nD be %it »Sat |e bait a nutie tlafit." 

Prol, ler. 680. 
And even thiu the god Man : 

"anD in Bit ^nD |( t^ a touts itnoia." 

Test, of Cteuid. 188. 

Spenser hu lometimeB used the same epithet : See Warton's Ob- 
terr. vol. 3. p. 63. It ahoold aeem from thi« particularity, that out 
ancestor* did not pique themaelvea upon keeping their weapona 
bright : peihapa they deemed it more honourable to carry them 
itaiued irith the blood of their enemici. 
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Robin was reachles on a roote, 

And stumbled at that tyde ; 
And Guy was quicke and nimble with-all, 1. 

And hitt him ore the left side. 

Ah deere Lady, sayd Robin Hood thou, 

Thou art but mother and may', 
I think it was never mans desttnye 

To dye before his day. li 

Bobin thought on our lady deere, 

And soone leapt up againe, 
AiH strait he came with a ' backward' stroke, 

And he sir Guy hath slayne. 

He took sir Guys head by the hayre, 1 

And stuck itt upon his bowes end : 

Thou hast beene a traytor all thy life. 
Which thing must have an ende. 

Robin pulled forth an Irish knife. 

And nicked sir Guy in the face, 1 

That he was never on woman bom. 

Cold tell whose head it was. 

Saies, Lye there, lye there, now sir Guye, 
And with me be not wrothe; 

Ver. 163, ■wkwwdo. MS. 
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OUT OF OISBOKNE. 95 

If thou have had the worst strokes at my hand. 
Thou shalt have the better clothe. 1 76 

Robin did off his gowne of greene, 

And on sir Guy did throwe, 
And bee put on that capull byde, 

That cladd him topp to toe. 1 80 

The bowe, the arrowes, and little borne, 

Now with me I will beare ; 
For I will away to Bamesdale, 

To see how my men doe fare. 

Robin Hood sett Guyes home to his mouth, 185 

And a loud blast in it did blow. 
That bebeard the sberiffe of Nottingham, 

As he leaned luider a lowe. 

Hearken, hearken, sayd the sheriffe, 

I heare nowe tydings good, 190 

For yonder I beare sir Guyes home blowe, 

And he hath slaine Robin Hoode. 

Yonder I heare sir Guyes borne blowe, 

Itt blowes soe well in tyde, 
And yonder cMsmes that wigbtye yeoman, 195 

Cladd in his capull hyde. 
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ROBIS BOOD AHS 

Gome byther, come byther, thou good sir Guy, 

Aske what thou wilt of mee. 
I will none of thy gold, sayd Robin, 

Nor I will none of thy fee : 200 

But now I hare slaine the master, he Bayes, 

Let me goe strike the knave ; 
For this is all the rewarde I aake; 

Not noe other will I have. 

Thou art a madman, said the sheriffe, 205 

Thou sholdBt have had a knightes fee : 

But seeing thy asking hath beene soe had. 
Well granted it shale be. 

When Little John heard bis master speake, 
Well knewe be it was his Steven : 210 

Now shall I be looset, quoth Little John, 
With Christ his might in heaven. 

Fast Bobin hee hyed him to Little John, 

He thought to loose him belive ; 
The sheriffe and all his companye 215 

Fast after him can drive. 

Stand abacke, stand abacke, sayd Robin ; 

Why draw you mee so neere? 
Itt was never the use in our country^, 

Ones shrift another shold heere. 220 
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ODY OF GlaSOBNG. 9^ 

But Robin pulled forth an Iryah knife. 

And losed John hand and foote, 
And gave him sir Guyes bow into his hand, 
And bade it be his boote. 

Then John he took Guyes bow in bis hand, 225 

His boltes and arrowes eche one : 
When the sherifie aaw Little John bend his bow, 

He fettled bim to be gone. 

Towards his house in Nottingham towne, 

He fled full fast away; 230 

And loe did all the companye : 
Not one behind wold stay. 

But he cold neither runne soe fast, 

Nor away soe fast cold ryde, 
But little John with an anowe soe broad, 235 

He sbott him into the ' backe'-syde. 



*a* The title of Sir was not formerly peculiar to knights, 
it was given to priests, and sometimes to very inferior 
personages. 

Dr. Johnson thinks this title was applied to such as had 
taken the degree of A.B. in the universities, who are still 
styled Domini, " Sirs," to distinguish them from Under- 
gradiuktes, who have no prefix, and bom Uaalcis of Arts, 
who are styled Magiari, " Masters." 
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( £LBaX ON HENRY, 



^n lEIegs on li^enrg, JpouTtt IEbtI of 
.^ottiiambcrlanli. 

The subject of this poem, which was written by Skelton, 
is the death of Henrt Percy, fourth Earl of Northumber- 
land, who feU a victim to the avarice of Henry VII. In 
1489, the parliament had granted the king a subsidy for 
carrying on the war in Bretagne. This tax was found so 
heavy in the North, that the whole country was in a flame. 
The Earl of Northumberland, then lord-heutenant for 
Yorkshire, wrote to inform the king of the discontent, and 
praying an abatement. But nothing is so unrelenting as 
avarice : the king wrote back, that not a penny should be 
abated. This message being delivered by the earl with too 
little caution, the populace rose, and supposing him to be 
the promoter of their calamity, broke into his house, and 
murdered him, with several of his attendanU ; who yet are 
charged by Skelton with being backward in their duty on 
this occasion. This melancholy event happened at the 
eari's seat at Cocklodge, near Thirske, in Yorkshire, April 
28, 14S9. See Lord Bacon, &c. 

If the reader does not find much poetical merit in this 
old poem, (which yet is one of Skelton's best,) he will see 
a striking picture of the state and magnificence kept up by 
our ancient nobiUty during the feudal times. This great 
earl is described hpre as having among his menial ser- 
vants, tnigkta, squirM , and even barons : see v. 32, 183, 
&c. ; which, however different from modern manners, was 
formerly not miusual with our greater barons, whose castles 
had all the splendour and offices of a royal court, before 
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FOURTH EARL OF 

the laws against Retainers abridged and limited the num- 
ber of their attendants. 

John Skelton, who commonly styled himself Poet-Lau- 
reat, died June 21, 1529. The following poem, which ap- 
pears to have been written soon after the event, is printed 
from an ancient MS. copy, preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, being much more correct than that printed among 
Skelton's Poems, in bl. let. 12mo. 1568. It is addressed 
to Henry Percy, fifth Earl of Northumberland, and is pre- 
faced, &c. in the following manner : 

Poeta Skelton Laureatus libellum suum metrice 
alloquUitr. 

Ad daminain propenta meuiii mea psgina Percy, 

Qui Nanhumbrorum jura pHlems gerit. 
Ad nulum Celebris tu proas repone leonis, 

Qiueque bud pslri trbtis jualB emo. 
Ast ubi perlegit, dubiam sob mente volutet 

Foilanam, cancts quie male fids rutat. 
Qui leo >it felii, et Neitoria occupet annas ; 

Ad libitniD cujus ipse pHiatiis era. 



Skelton Ljlureat upon the dolosus bethb asd 
much lamentable chauncb of the h009t ho- 
NORABLE Erle of Northumbbrlande. 

I WAYLE, I wepe, I sobbe, I aigh fill sore 
The dedely fate, the dolefulle desteniiT 

Of him that ia gone, alas ! without restore. 
Of the blode* royall deacendinge nobelly; 
Whoa lordahepe doutles was slayne lamentably 5 

* TLe mothet of Henry, firat Eul of Northnmberland, wss 
F 2 
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100 ATI ELEOT ON HENET, 

Thorow treson ageyn hym compassyd and wrought ; 
Trew to his prince, in word, in dede, and thought. 

Of hevenly poemq, CIjo caTde ijy name 
In the college of muBis goddeaa hystbriall, 

Adres the to me, whiche am both halt and lame 10 
In elect uteraunce to maXe memoryall : • 
To the for soccour, to the for helpe I call 

Myne homely rudnes and drighnea to expelle 

With the freshe waters of Elyconys weHe. 

Of noble actes aimcyently enrolde, 15 

Of famotis princis and lordes of astate. 

By thy report ar wonte to be extold, 
B^estringe trewly every formare date ; 
Of thy bountie after the usual] rate, 

Kyndle in me suche plenty of thy nobles, 20 

Thes sorrowfulle ditiea that I may shew expres. 

In sesona past who hathe harde or aene > 

Of fonuar writinge by any presidente 
That vilane bastarddis in tber furious tene, 

Muy dsDglitcr to Henry Ear) of Lnicaster, whose father Edmond 
WBB sewnd aoD of Kin; Henry III. The mother and wife of the 
second Eai\ of Northumbertaad, were both liaeal descendBnti of 
KiDg Edwud 111. llie Percys alio were lineally descended from 
the Empeior Charlemagne and the endent kings of Fiance, by his 
aacestoi Josceline de Loiaine, (son of Godfrey Duke of Brabant,) 
who Cook the name of Percy od marrying the heiress of that house 
in the leiga of Hen. II. Vide Camden'a Brilan, ~ ' 
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TODBTH UKL OF HOHTHtTHBERLAHD. 101 

Fulfyld with malice of froward entente, 25 

Confeterd togeder of commoun concente 

Falsly to sic ther moste singular goode lorde ? 

It may be registerde of abamefull recorde. 

So noble a man, so valiaunt lorde and knight, 

Fulfilled with honor, aa all the worlde dotbe ken ; 30 

At his commaundem^it, whiche had both day and 
n^ht 
Knightis and squyers, at every season when 
He calde upon them, aa menyall housbold men : 

Were no thes commones uncurteis karlis of kynde 

To slo their owne lorde? God was not in their minde. 

And were not they to blame, I say also, 36 

That were aboute hjm, his owne servanta of trust, 

To sufire hym slayn of bis mortal! fo ? 

Fled away from bym, let hym ly in the dust : 
They bode not till the rekening were discust. 40 

What ahuld I flatter? what shulde I glose or paynt * 

Fy, fy for shame, their harts wer to faint. 

In Englande and Fraunce, which gretly was redouted 
Of whom both Flaunders and Scotland stode in 

To whome grete astates obeyde and lowttede; 45 

A mayny of rude villayns made him for to blede : 
Unkindly they slew bym, that holp them oft at nede: 
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AN BLXGY ON HENRT, 



He vm their btilwuk, their pavea, and their wall, 
Yet shamfbUy they slew him ; that shame mot them 



I aay, ye commoDera, why wer ye ao atark mad ? 50 
What frantyk frensy fyll in youre brayne? 

Where was your wit and resoD, ye shuld have had* 
What willful! foly made yow to ryse agayne 
Your aaturall lord ? atae ! I can not fayne. 

Ye armed you with will, and left your wit behynd ; 55 

Well may you be called comones most unkynd. 

Hewaayourcbyfteyne, your ahelde, your chef defcDce, 
Bedy to assyst you in every tyme of nede : 

Your worship depended of his excellence : 

Alas ! ye mad men, to far ye did excede: 60 

Your hap was unhappy, to ill was your spede: 

What movyd you agayn hjm to war or to fight ? 

What aylde you to ale your lord agyn all right? 

The grounde of his quarel was for his sovereyn lord. 
The welle concemyng of all the hole lande, 65 

Demaundyng soche dutyes as nedis most acord 
To the right of his prince which shold not be with- 
stand ; 
For whos cause ye slew hym with your awne hande : 

But had his nohill men done wel that day. 

Ye had not been hable to have saide him nay. 70 
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FOURTH BiRL OF NORTHDUBEBLARD. 103 

But ther was &ls packinge, or els I am begylde : 
How-be-it the matter was evident and playne. 

For yf they had occupied ther spere and ther shelde. 
This noble man doutles had not be slayne. 
But menaay they werlynked with adoublechayn, 75 

And held with the commouns under li cloke, 

Whicbe kindeled tbewyid fyre that made all this smoke. 

The commouns renyed ther taxes to pay 

Of them demaimded and asked by the kinge ; 

With one voice importune, they playnly said nay : 80 
They buskt them on a bushment themaelf in baile 

to bringe : 
Agayne the kings plesure to wraatle or to wringe. 

Bluntly as bestis wltbe boste and with cry 

They saide, t^ey forsede not, nor carede not to dy. 

The noblenes of the nortbe this valiant lorde and 
knyght, 85 

As man that was innocent of trechery or trayne, 

Presed forthe boldly to witstand the myght. 

And, lyke marciall Hector, he fauht them agayne, 
Vigorously upon them with myght and with mayne, 

Trustinge in noble men that wer with hym there : 90 

Bot all they fled &om hym for falshode or fere. 

Barons, knights, squyers, one and alle, 

Togeder with aervaunta of his famuly, 
Turnd their backis, and let ther master Mi, 
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Of whoa [life] they counted not a Qje ; 95 

Take up whos wolde for them, they let hym ly. - 
Alas ! his golde, his fee, his annuall rente 
Upon suche a sort was ille bestowde and spent. 

He was envyronde aboute on every syde 

Withe his enemya, that were stark mad and wode ; 1 00 
Yet whils he stode he gave them woundes wyde : 

Alas for touthe ! what thouche his mynde were 
goode, 

His corage manly, yet ther he shed his bloode ! 
All left alone, alas ! he fawte in vayne ; 
For cruelly amonge them ther he was slayne, 105 

Alas for pite ! that Percy thus was spylt, 

The famous erle of Northumberlaode : 
Of knightly prowls the sworde pomel and hylt, 

The myghty lyoun * doutted by ae and lande ! 

dolorous chaunce of fortnns fruward hande ! 1 10 
What man remembring how shamfully be was stayne, 
From bitter weepinge hymself kan restrayne ? 

cruell Mars, thou dedly god of war ! 

dolorous teusday, dedicate to thy name, 1 14 

When thou shoke thy sworde so noble a man to mar \ 
grounde ungracious, unhappy he thy fame, 
Whiche wert endyed with rede hlode of the same ! 

* AlludiDg to big cieat and aupporti^n. Dmattd U ctnitnctEd 
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Moste noble erle ! fowle mysuryd grounde 
Whereon he gat hU fynal dedely wounde ! 

O Atropos, of the fatall systers tbre, 120 

Gioddes moost« cruell unto the lyf of man, 

All merciles, in the ya no pit^ ! 

homycide, whiche aleest all that tbou kan, 
So forcibly upon this etle thow ran, 

That with thy sworde enbarpid of mortall drede, 125 

Thou kit asonder his perfight vitall threde ! 

My wordis unpullyaht be nakide and playne. 
Of aureat poems they want ellumynynge ; 

Bot by them to knoulege ye may attayne 
Of this lordia dethe and of his murdrynge. 1 30 

Which whils he lyvyd had fiiyson of every thing, 

Of knights, of squyers, chef lord of toure and toune, 

Tyl fykkill fortune began on hym to frowne. 

Paregall to dukis, with kings he royght compare, 
SourmomitiDge in honor all erls he did excede, 135 

To all cuntrets aboute hym reporte me I dare. 
Lyke to Eneas benygne in worde uid dede, 
Valiaunt as Hector in every marciall nede, 

Provydent, discrete, circumspect, and wyse, 

Tyll the chaunce ran agyne him of fortunes duble dyse. 

What nedethe me for to extoU his fame 141 

With my rude pen enkankerd all with rust? 
F 3 
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106 AN ELROY on HBNRT, 

Whos noble actis shew worsheply his name, 

Traascendytig far myne bom? ly muse, that muBt 
Yet sumwhat wright supprisid with bartly lust, 145 

Truly reportinge his right noble astate. 

Immortally whiche is immaculate. 

His noble blode never disteynyd was, 
Trew to his prince for to defende his right, 

Doublenes hatinge, faU maters to compas, 150 

Treytory and treson he bannesht out of syght. 
With trowth to medle was all his hole delyght. 

As all his kuntrey kan testefy the same: 

To slo suche a lord, alas, it was grete shame. 

If the hole quere of the muais nyne 1 55 

In me all onely wer sett and comprisyde, 

Enbrethed with the blast of influence dyvyne, 
As perfightly as could be thought or devysyd; 
To me also allthouche it were promysyde 

Of lauieat Phebus holy the eloquence, 160 

All were to Utill for his magnyficence. 

yonge lyon, hot tender yet of age. 

Grow and encrese, remembre thyn astate, 

God the assyst unto thyn herytage, 

And geve the grace to be more fortunate, 165 

Agayne rebellyouna arme to make debate. 

And, as the lyoune, whiche is of bestis kinge. 

Unto thy suhjectis be kurteia and benyngne. 
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FOURTH BAEL OF KORTHUMBEBLAND, 107 

I pray God sende the prosperous lyf and long, 

Stabille tby myode constant to be and bst, 170 

Right to mayntein, and to resist all wronge, 
All flattringe faytors abhor and from the cast, 
Of foule detraction God kepe the from the blast. 

Let double deli&ge in the have no place, 

And be not light of credence in no case. 17.5 

Wythe bevy chere, with dolorous hart and mynd, 

Eche man may sorow in bis inward thought, 
Thys lords death, whose pere is hard to fynd 

AUgyf Englond and Fraunce were thorow saught. 

Al kings, all princes, all dukes, well they ought 180 
Bothe temporall and spirituall for to complayne 
This noble man, that crewelly was slayne. 

More specially barons, and those kuygtes bold. 
And all other gentihnen with hym enterteynd 

In fee, as menyall men of his housold, 1 8S 

Whom he as lord worsheply manteynd : 
To sorowfull weping they ought to he constreynd. 

As ofl as thei call to ther remembraunce, 

Of ther good lord the fate and dedely chaunce. 

perlese prince of hevyn emperyalle, 190 ' ",, (;(, 

That with one worde formed al thing of noughte ; ^ 

Hevyn, hell, and erth obey unto tbi kail ; 

Which to thy resemblance wondersly hast wrought , 
AH mankynd, whom thou &dl dere hast hoght. 
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With thy blode precious our finaunce thou dyd pay, 
And U8 redemed, from the fendys pray: 196 

To the pray we, aa prince imcomperable, 
Ab thou art of mercy and pite the well. 

Thou bringe unto thy joye etermynable 
The sowle of thia lorde from all daungec of bell, 
In endlea blis with the to byde and dwell 201 

In thy palace above the orient, 

Where thou art lorde, and God omnipotent. 

queue of mercy, lady full of grace, 

Maiden moate pure, and goddia moder dere, 205 

To sorowfull harts chef comfort and solace, 
Of all women lloure withouten pere. 
Pray to thy son above the starris clere, 

He to vouchesaf by thy mediatioun 

To pardon thy servant, and bringe to salvacion. 210 

In joy triumphaunt the hevenly yerarchy. 
With all the hole sorte of that glorious place, 

Hia soule mot receyve into ther company 

Thorowe bounte of hyip that formed all solace : 
Well of pite, of mercy, and of grace, 215 

The faUier, the son, and the holy goste 

Id Trinitate one God of myghts moate. 



■.* I have placed the foregoii^ poem of Skelton's be- 
fore the fbUowing extzact horn Hawes, not only because it 
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THB TOWER 09 DOCTRINE. 



was written fint, but because T think Skelton is in general 
to be considered as the earlier poet, m&aj of his poems 
being written long before Hawes's Giaunde Amour. 



^tie ^otoer of j&octrfnt 

The reader has here a specimen of the descriptive powers 
of Stephen Hawes, a celebrated poet in the reign of 
Henry VII., though now little known. It is extracted 
from an allegorical poem of his (written in 1505) intitled, 
" The History of Gtaunde Amoure and La Belle Pucel, 
called the Palace of Pleasure," &c. 4to. 1555. See more 
of Hawes in Ath. Ox. v. 1, p. 6, and Warton's Observ. 
T. 2, p. 105. He was also author of a book intitled, " The 
Temple of Glass. Wrote by Stephen Hawes, gentleman 
of the bedchamber to K, Henry Til." Pr, for Coxton, 
4to. no date. 

The following stanzas are taken &om chap. iii. and It. 
of the History above mentioned. " How Fame departed 
from Graunde Amoure and left him with Gorernaunce and 
Grace, and howe he went to the Tower of Doctrine," &c. 
As we are able to give no smalt lyiic piece of Hawes's, 
the reader will excuse the insution of this extract. 



I LOipp about ^id Baw\a cragJy roche, 
Farre in the west neare to the element, 

And as I dyd then unto it approche, 
Upon the toppe I sawe refulgent 

The royal tower of Moball DocuusHr, 
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Made of fine copper, with turrettea fayre and hye, 
Which against Phebus shone soe marveylously, 

That for the very perfect bryghtnes 

What of the tower and of the cleare Bunne, 

I could Qothyng behold the goodlines 10 

Of that palaice, whereas Doctrine did wonne; 
Tyll at the last, with mysty wyndes donne, 

The radiant brightnes of golden Phebus 

Auster gan cover with clowde tenebrua. 

Then to the tower I drewe nere and nere, 15 

And often mused of the great hyghnes 

Of the craggy rocke, which quadrant did appeare : 
But the fayre tower, (so much of rychea 
Was all about,) sexangled doubtles ; 

Gargeyld with grayhoundes, and with many lyona, 20 

Made of fyne golde; with divers sundry dragons.* 

The little ' turretts ' with ymagea of golde 

About was set, whiche with the wynde aye moved 

With propre vices, that I did well beholde 
About the tower, in sundry wyse they hoved 25 
With goodly pypes, in their mouthes ituned, 

That with the wynd they pyped a daunce ■ 

Iclipped Amour de la kault plesaunce. 

Ver. *S, towera. pc 
* Grejhounda, liona, drigoiu, were n that time the myd lup- 
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The toure was great of marveylous wjmdes, 

To whyohe ther was no way to passe but one, 3 

Into the toure for to have an intree : 
A grece there was ychesyld all of stone 
Out of the rocke, on whyche men dyd gone 

Up to the toure, and in lykewyse dyd I 

Wyth bothe the Grayhoundes in my company : * 3 

Tyll that I came unto a ryall gate, 

Where I saw stondynge the goodly Portres, 

Whyche axed me, from whence I came a-Iate ; 
To whome I gan in every thynge expresse 
All myne adventure, chaunce, and busynesse, 4 

And eke my name ; I tolde her every dell : 

Whan she herde this she lyked me right well. 

Her name, she sayd, was called Coonthnauncb ; 
Into the ' base ' courts she dyd me then lede. 

Where was a fountayne depured of pleasance, 4 

A noble sprynge, a ryall conduyte-hede. 
Made of fyne golde enameled with reed ; 

And on the toppe four drt^ons blewe and stoute 

Thys dulcet water in four partes dyd spoute. 

Of whyche there flowed foure ryvers ryght clere, 5 
Sweter than Nylusj- or Ganges was ther odoure; 
Tygrys or Eufrates unto them no pere: 

V. 44, beaj loorte, pc. V. 49, psrlyes. rv. 

* Tbis alladei to a farmer part of the poem. t ^lyauB v.i 
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I dyd than taste the aroma^ke lycoure, 
FragrauDt of flime, and swete aa any floure ; 
And in my mouthe it had a marveylous scent 
Of divers spycea, [ knene not what it ment. 

And afler thys further forth me brought 
Dame CouDtenauDce into a goodly Hall, 

Of jasper Btonea it waa wonderly wrought: 
The wyndowes clesre depured all of crystal!, 
And in the roufe on hye over all 

Of golde waa made a ryght crafty vyne ; 

Instede of grapes the rubies there didshyne. 

The flore waa paved with berall darified, 
With piUers made of stones precious, 

Oke a place of pleasure so gayely glorified. 
It myght be called a paloice glorious. 
So muche delectable and solacious ; 

The hall was hanged hye and circuler 

With cloth of arras in the rych^st maner. 

That treated well of a ful noble story, 

Of the doubly waye to the Tower Perilloua ; • 

Howe a noble knyght should wynne the victory 
Of many a serpente foule and odious. 



* The BtDTj of ths poem. 
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THE CHILD OF ELLS. 



«[tt mm tf Hit. 



Is given from B fragment in the Editor" a folio MS.; which 
though extremely defective and mutilated, appe&red to 
have so much merit, that it excited a strong desire to 
attempt a completion of the story. The reader will easily 
discover the supplemental stanzas by theii inferiority, and 
at the same time he inclined to pardon it, when he con- 
aiders how difBcult it must be to imitate the affecting sim- 
phcit; and artless heauties of the original. 

Ckild was a title sometimes given to a knight See 
Gloss. 



On joni^r hHI% castle standes, 
Wiui walles and towres bedight, 

And yonder lives the Child of EUe, 
A younge and coniely knighte. 

The Child of Elle to his garden wente, 

And stood at his garden pale, 
Whan, lo ! he beheld fair Emmelines p^e 

Come trippinge downe the dale. 

The Child of EUe he hyed him thence. 

Y-wis he stoode not stille, 
And BOone he mette faire Emmelines page 

Come climbing up the hille. 
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Nowe Christe thee save, thou little foot-page, 

Now Christe thee save and see ! 
Oh telle me how does thy ladye gaye, 15 

And what may thy tydinges bee ? 

My lady ehee is all vroe-begone, 

And the teares they falle from her eyne ; 

And aye she laments the deadlye feude 

Betweene her house and thine. 20 

And here ahee sends thee a silken scarfe 

Bedewde with many a teare, 
And biddes thee sometimes thinke on her, 

Who loved thee so deare. 

And here ghee sends thee a ring of golde 25 

The last boone thou mayst have, 
And biddes thee weare it for her sake. 

Whan she is layde in grave. 

For, ah ! her gentle heart is broke. 

And in grave scone must shee bee, 30 

Sith her father hath chose her a new new love. 

And forbidde her to think of thee. 

Her father hath brought her a carlisb knight, 

Sir John of the north countr^ye, 
And within three dayes shee must him wedde, 35 

Or he vowes he will her slaye. 
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Nowe hye thee backs, thou little foot-page, 

And greet thj ladye from mee, 
And telle her that I her owne true love 

Will dye, or sette her free. 

Nowe bye thee backe, tbou little foot-page. 

And let thy fair ladye know 
This night will I b«e at her bo wre- wind 6 we, 

Betide me weale or woe. 

The boye he tripped, the boye he ranne, 

He neither stint ue stayd 
Untill he came to fair Emmelines bowre. 

Whan kneeling downe he sayd, 

ladye, Ive been with thy own true love, 
And he greets thee well by mee ; 

This night will he bee at thy bowre-wind6we, 
And dye or sette thee free, 

Nowe daye was gone, and night was come. 

And all were fast asleepe. 
All save the ladye Emmeline, 

Who sate in hex bowte to weepe : 

And aoone shee heard ber true loves voice 

Lowe whispering at the walle, 
Awake, awake, my deare lady^, 

Tis I thy true love call. ' 
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Awake, awake, my ladye deare, 

Come, mount this faire pal&^ye ; 
This ladder of ropes nill lette thee downe. 

He caiTye thee hence awaye. 

Nowe nay, nowe nay, thou gentle knight, 65 

Nowe nay, this may not bee ; 
For aye sould I tint my maiden fame, 

If alone I should wend with thee. 

ladye, thou with a knighte ho trae, 

Mayst Bafelye wend alone, 70 

To my ladye mother I will thee bringe, 

Where marriage shall make us one. 

" My father he is a baron bolde. 

Of lynage proude and hye ; 
And what would he saye if his daughter 75 

Awaye with a knight should fly ? 

Ah ! well I wot, he never would rest, 

Nor his meate should doe him no goode, 

Till he had slayne thee. Child of Elle, 

And aeene thy deare hearts bloode." SO 

ladye, wert thou in thy saddle sette, 
And a little space him flro, 

1 would not oare for thy cruel father, 
Nor the worst that he could doe. 
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ladye, wert thou in thy saddle sette, 85 
And ODce without this walle, 

1 would not care for thy cruel father, 
Nor the worst that might befalle. 

Faire Enimeline sighed, fair Emmeline wept, 
And aye her heart was woe : 90 

At length he seizde her lilly-white hand, 
And downe the ladder he drewe : 

And thrice he claspde her to his breste, 

And kist her tenderlie : 
The teares that fell from her fiiir eyes, 95 

Ranne lite the fountayne free. 

Hee mounted himselfe on hia steede ao talle, 

And her on a faire palfrAye, 
And slung his bugle about his necke, 

And roundlye they rode awaye. 100 

AH thia beheard her owne damselle. 

In her bed whereas shee ley. 
Quoth ahee, My lord shall knowe of this, 

Soe I shall have golde and fee. 

Awake, awake, thou baron bolde ! 105 

Awake, my noble dame ! 
Your daughter is Aedde with the Child of Elle, 

To doe the deede of ihame. 
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The baron he woke, the baron he rose, 

And called his merrye men all : 1 

" And come thou forth, Sir John the knighte, 
The ladye U carried to thrall." 

Fair Emmeline scant had ridden a mile, 

A mile forth of the towne. 
When she was aware of her fethers men 1 

Come galloping over the downe : 

And foremost came the carlish knight, 
Sir John of the north countrije : 

" Nowe sfop, nowe stop, thou false traitdure. 
Nor carry that ladye awaye. 1! 

For she is come of hye lynAge, 

And was of a ladye home. 
And ill it beseems thee a false churles sonne 

To carrye her hence to scome." 

Nowe loud thou lyest, Sir John the knight, 1! 

Nowe thou doest lye of mee ; 
A knight mee gott, and a ladye me bore, 

Soe never did none by thee. 

But light nowe downe, my ladye faire, 

Light downe, and hold my steed, V 

While I and this discourteous knighte 
Doe trye this arduous deede. 
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But light now downe, my deare ladye, 
Light downe, and hold my horse; 

While I and thii discourteous knight 1 

Doe trye our valours force. 

Fair Emmeline aighde, &ir Emmeline wept, 

And aye her heart waa woe, 
While twixt her love and the carlish knight 

Past many a baleful blowe, 1 

The Child of Elle hee fought soe well, 
As his weapon he wavde amaine, 

That soone he had slaine the carlish knight, 
And layde him upon the plaine. 

And nowe the baron, and all bis men I 

Full fast approached nye : 
Ah ! what may ladye Emmeline doe ? 

Twere now no boote to flye. 

Her lover he put hia home to hia month, 
And blew both loud and shrill, ) 

And soone he saw hia owne merry men 
Come ryding over the hill. 

" Nowe hold thy band, thou bold baron, 

I pray thee, hold thy hand. 
Nor ruthless rend two gentle hearts, 1 

Faat knit in true loves band. 
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Thy daughter I have dearly lovde 

Full long and many a day ; 
But with such love aa holy kirke 

Hath freelye sayd wee may. 1 

give consent, shee may be mine, 

And blease a faithfull paire : 
My lands and livings are not small. 

My house and lynage faire : 

My mother she was an erles daughter, 1 

And a noble knyght my sire 

The baron he frownde, and turnde away 
With mickle dole and ire. 

Fair Emmeline sighde, iaire Emmeline wept. 
And did all tremfalinge stand : 1 

At lengthe she sprange upon her knee, 
And held his lifted hand. 

Pardon, my lorde and father deare, 
This faire yong knyght and mee: 

Trust me, but for the carlish knyght, 1 

I never had fled from thee. 

Oft have you callde your Emmeline 

Your darling and your j oye ; 
let not then your harsh resolves 

Your Emmeline destroye. 1 
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The baron he stroakt his daik-brown cheeke, 

And tumde hia heade aayde 
To whipe awaye the starting teare, 

He proudly strave to hyde. 

In deepe revolving thought he stoode, 18; 

And musde a little space : 
Then raisde faire Emmeline from the grounde. 

With many a fond embrace. 

Here take her. Child of Elle, he sayd. 

And gave her lillye hand ; 1 9< 

Here take my deare and only child, 
And with her half my land : 



Thy father once mine honour 
In dayea of youthful pridt 

Do thon the injurye repayre 
In fondnesse for thy bridt 



IT wrongde 1 
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And as thou love her, and hold her deare. 
Heaven prosper thee and thine : 

And nowe my blessing wend wi' thee. 
My lovelye Emmeline. 



",• From the word kirie in ver, 159, this hath been 
thought to be a Scottish ballad; but it must be acknow- 
ledged that the line referted to is among the additions 

VOL, I. G 
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supplied by the Editor: besides, in the northern countries 
of England, kirk ia used in the common dialect for chureh, 
as well ae beyond the Tweed. 



XTI. 



Was printed at Glasgow, by Robert and Andrew Foulis, 
1755, 8to. (twelve pages). We are indebted for its pub- 
lication (with many other valuable things in these vo- 
lumes) to Sir David Dalrymple, Bart, who gave it as it 
was preserved in the memory of a lady. 

The reader wijl here find it improved, and enlarged 
with several fine stanzas, recovered from a fragment of 
the same ballad, in the Editor's folio MS, It is remark- 
able that the latter is entitled Captain Adam Carre, and 
is in the English idiom. But whether the author was 
English or Scotch, the difference originally was not great. 
The English ballads are generally of the north of England, 
the Scottish are of the south of Scotland; and of conse- 
quence the country of ballad-singers was sometimes sub- 
ject to one crown, and sometimes to the other, and most 
frequently to neither. Most of the finest old Scotch songs 
have the scene laid within twenty miles of England ; 
which is indeed all poetic ground, green hills, remains of 
woods, clear brooks. The pastoral scenes remain : of the 
rude chivalry of former ages, happily nothing remains but 
the ruins of the -castles, where the more daring and 
successful robbers resided. The house or castle of the 
RoDBS, stood about a measured mile south from Duns, in 
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Berwickshire ; some of the ruins of it may be seen to this 
day. The Gordons were anciently seated in the same 
county. The two villages of East and West Gordon lie 
about ten miles from the casUe of the Rodes :" the feet, 
however, on which the ballad i^ founded, happened in the 
north of Scotland, (see p. 130). It contains but too just a 
picture of the violences practised in the feudal limes all 
over Europe. 

From the different titles of this ballad, it should seem 
that the old strolling bards or minstrels (who gained a 
livelihood by reciting these poems) made no scruple of 
changing the names of the personages they introduced, to 
humour their hearers. Por instance, if a Gordon's eon- 
duct was blame-worthy in the opinion of that age, the 
obsequious minstrel would, when among Gordons, change 
the name to Car, whose clan or sept lay further west, and 
vice veraS. In the third volume the reader will find a 
similar instance. See the song of Gil Morris, the hero of 
which had different names given him, perhaps from the 
same cause. 

It may be proper to mention, that in the foho MS., in- 
stead of the " Castle of the Rodes," it is the " Castle of 
Brittons-bortow," and also, " Diactoars," or " Dratours- 
borrow," for it is very obscurely written, and " Capt. Adam 
Carre" is called the "Lord of Westerton-town." Uni- 
formity required that the additional stanzas supplied from 
that copy should be clothed in the Scottish orthography 
and idiom ; this has, therefore, been attempted, though 
perhaps imperfectly. 

■ Tbia balltd is well known in that neiglibaurliODd, vhere it is 
entitled Adam if Garden. It ma; be obaerTsd. that the famaua 
freebootei, wliom Edvard the First fought with, hand to hand, near 
Farnbam, waa named Adam Gordon. 
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It fell about the Martinmas, 

Quhen the wind hlew echril and cauld, 
Said £dom o' Gordon to his meD, 

We maun draw to a hauld. 

And quhat a hauld sail we draw till 

My mirry men and me ? 
We wul gae to the house o' the Rodes, 

To see that fair ladle. 

The lady stude on hir caatle wa', 
Beheld baith dale and down : 

There she was ware of a host of men 
Cum ryding towards the toun. 

O see ze nat, my mirry men a' ? 

see ze nat quhat I aee ? 
Methinka I see a host of men : 

1 marveil quba tbey be. 

She weend it had been hir luvely lord, 

As he cam ryding hame ; 
It was the traitor £dom o' Gordon, 

Quha reckt nae sin nor shame. 

She had nae sooner huskit htrsel, 

And putten on hir goun, 
Till Edom o' Gordon and his men 

Were round about the toun. 
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They had nae sooner supper sett, 
Nae sooner said the grace. 

Till Edom o' Gordon and his men, 
Were light about the place. 

The lady ran up to hir towir head, 

Sa fast as she could hie, 
To see if by her fair speeches 

She could wi' him agree. 

But qufaan he see this lady saif. 
And hir yates all locked fast, 

He fell into a rage of wrath, 
And his look was all aghast. 

Cum doun to me, ze lady gay, 
Cum doun, cum doun to me : 

This night sail ye lig within mine ar 
To-morrow my bride sail be. 



I winnae cum doun, ze fals Gorddn, 
I wimiae cum doun to thee ; 

I winnae forsake my ain dear lord, 
That is sae far &ae me. 

Give owre zour house, ze lady fair. 
Give owre zour house to me, 

Or I sail brenn yoursel therein, 
Bot and zour babies three. 
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I winnae give owre, ze false Gordon, 

To nae sik tiaitoi aa zee ; 
And if ze brenn my ain dear babes, 

My lord sail make ze drie. 

But reach me hether my guid bend-bowe, 
Mine arrows one by one ; 

For, but an I pierce that bluidy butcher. 
My babes we been undone. 

She stude upon hir castle wa'. 

And let twa arrows flee: 
She mist that bluidy butchers hart, ^ 

And only raz'd his knee. • 

Set fire to the house, quo' fals Gord6n, 

All wood wi' dule and ire: 
Falfl lady, ze sail rue this deid, 

As ze brenn in the fire. 

Wae worth, wae worth ze, Jock my man, 

I paid ze weil zour fee ; 
Quhy pow ze out the ground-wa stane. 

Lets in the reek to me ? 



* Tbe two fbregaing sUniu are imptoTed in this edition by 
more aacient leadingB, comniuDicated lately to the publisher. In 
the former edition thej were evidently modBmiaed, lii., " Reach 
my piatol. Glaud, my man, And charge le weil my gua :" and be- 
low, " let twB bullela flee." 
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And em wae worth ze, Jock my man, 

I paid ze weil zour hire; 
Quhy pow ze out the ground-wa staoe, 

To me lets in the fire ? 

Ze paid me weil my hire, lady ; 

Ze paid me weil my fee : 
But now Ime Edom o' Gordons man. 
Maun either doe or die. 

than bespaik hir little son, 
Sate on the nourice' knee : 

Sayea, Mither deare, gi owre this house, 
For the reek it amithers me. 

1 wad gie a' my gowd, my childe, 
Sae wad I a' my fee. 

For ane blast o' the westlin wind. 
To hlaw the reek frae thee. 

O then bespaik hir dochter dear. 
She was haith jimp and ama : 

row me in a pair o' sheits, 
And tow me owre the wa. 

The rowd hir in a pair o' sheits. 

And towd hir owre the wa : 
But on the point of Gordons spear, 

She gat a deadly fa. 
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bonnie boanie was hir mouth, 
And cherry were hir cheiks, 

And clear clear waa hir zellow hair, 9; 

Whareon the reid bluid dreips. 

Then wi' hia spear he tumd hir owre, 

gin her face was wan ! 

He sayd, Ze are the first that eir 

1 wiaht alive again. KK 

He tumd hir owre and owre again, 
gin hir skia was whyte ! 

1 might ha spared that bonnie face. 
To hae been earn mans delate. 

Busk and houn, my merry men a', I Of 

For ill dooms I doe gueas ; 
I caonae luik in that bonny face. 

As it lyes on the grass. 

Thame, luika to freita, my master deir. 

Then freits wil follow thame: IIC 

Let it neir be aaid brave Edom o'^Gordon 
Was daunted by a dame. 

But qiihen the ladye see the fire 
Cum flaming owre hir head, 

Ver. 98, 103. O gin, fitc. • Scottish idiom to eipresa gr*»t id- 
miFBtion. V. ICK), 110, thsme, &c. 1. 1. them that laak 

srter onieiiB of ill luck, iU lurk wiU follow. 
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She wept and kist her children twain, 
Sayd, Bairns, we been but dead. 

The Gordon then his bougill blew, 

And said, Awa', awa' ; 
This house o' the Bodes is a' in flame, 

I hauld it time to ga'. 

then bespyd hir ain dear lord, 

As hee cam owr the lee ; 
He aied his caatle all in blaze 

Sa far as he could see. 

Then aair, sair his mind misgave, 

And all his hart was wae ; 
Put on, put on, my wighty men. 

So fast as ze can gae. 

Put on, put on, my wighty men, 

So fast as ze can drie ; 
For be that is hindmost of the thrang, 

Sail neir get guid o' me. 

Than sum they rade, and sum they rin, 
Pou fast out-owr the bent ; 

But eir the foremost could get up, 
Baith lady and babes were brent. 

He wrang his hands, he rent his hair. 
And wept in teenefu' muid : 
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traitors, for this cruel deid 
Ze Ball weep teirs o' bluid. 

And afteijtlie Gordonlne is gane, 

Sa fast as he might drie ; 
And soon i' the Gordon's fonl hartia bluid. 

He's wroken his dear ladie. 



•.• Since the foregoing ballad was first printed, the 
subject of it has been found recorded in Abp. Spotswood's 
History of the Church of Scolland, p. 259 i who informs 
us, that 

"Anno 1571. In the north parts of Scotland, Adam Gor- 
don (who was deputy for his brother the Earl of Huntley) 
did keep a great stir ; and under colour of the queen's au- 
thority, committed divers oppressions, especially upon the 
Forbes's .... having killed Arthur Forbes, brother to the 

Lord Forbes Not long after he sent to summon the 

house of Tavoy, pertaining to Alexander Forbes. The 
Lady refusing to yield without direction from her husband, 
he put fire unto it, and burnt her therein, with children 
and servants, being twenty-seven persons in all. 

" This inhuman and barbarous cruelty made his name 
odious, and stained all his former doings ; otherwise he 
was held very active and fortunate in his enterprises." 

This fact, which had escaped the Editor's notice, was in 
the moijt obliging manner pointed out to him by an inge- 
nious writer, who signs his name H. H. (Newcastle, May 
9,) in the Gentleman' t Magatine for May, 1775, p. 219. 
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RELIQUES 

ANCIENT POETRY, 



SERIES THE FIRST. 
BOOK II. 



I. 

iSallabs t^at flitisttate £{iRiispcatc- 

OuR great dramatic poet having occasionally quoted 
many ancient ballads, and even taken the plot of one, if 
not more, of his plajs from among them, it was judged 
proper to preserve as many of these as could be recovered, 
and, that they might be the more easily found, to exhibit 
them in one collective view. 
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132 ON THE ORIGIN OF 

Thia Second Book is therefore set apart for the recep' 
tion of such ballads as are quoted hy Shakspeare, or con- 
tribute in any degree to illustrate his writings ; this being 
the principal point in view, the candid reader will pardon 
the admission of some pieces that have no other kind of 

The design of this boos being of a dramatic tendency, 
it may not be improperly introduced with a few observa- 
tions ON THE ORIOIK OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, and ON THE 
CONDUCT OF OUR FIRST DRAMATIC POETS, aSUbjeCt whlch, 

though not unsuccessfully handled by several good writers 
already," will yetperhaps admit of some farther illustration. 

On the Ohigin of the English Stage, 
^. 
It is well known that dramatic poetry in this and most 
other nations of Europe, owes its origin, or at least its re- 
vival, to those religious shows, which in the dark ages 
were usually exhibited on the more solemn festivals. At 
those times they were wont to represent in the churches 
the lives and miracles of the Saints, or some of the more 
important stories of Scripture. And as the most mysterious 
subjects were frequently cbosen, such as the Incarnation, 
Passion, and Resurrection of Christ, &c., these exhibitions 
acquired the general name of Mysteries. At first they 
were probably a kind of dumb shows, intermingled, it may 
be, with a few short speeches ; at length they grew into a 
regular series of connected dialogues, formally divided into 
acts and scenes. Specimens of these in their most improved 
state (being at best but poor artless compositions) may be 
seen among Dodsley's Old Playa, and in Osborne's Har- 

• Bp. WarbuTton'a SfiiJrtiip, lol, ». p. 338.— Pref. to Dodslej'a 
Old Piay..— Riccoboni'ii Acct. of Thtat. »f Europe, ifc. *c. Iliese 
weie dU (be Bulbar bid aerii wbea be first diew up tbis Kssa^. 
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la/an MUed. How they were exhibited in their most 
simple form, we may learn from an ancient novel, often 
quoted by our old dramatic poets,* entitled .... a mertit 
Jrat of a roan tt)at tnns rallrb ^a)Blt%\at, t &c., being a 
translation frum the Butch language, in which he ig named 
Ulenspiegie. Howleglas, whose waggish tricks are the 
subject of this book, after many adventures comes to live 
with a priest, who makes him his parish-clerk. This priest 
is described as keeping a /eman, or concubine, who had but 
one eye, t« whom Howleglas owed a grudge for revealing 
his rogueries to his master. The story thus proceeds, 
. . . . " And than in the meane season, while Howleglas 
was parysh clarke, at Easter they should play the Resar- 
rection of our Lorde : and for because than the men wer 
not learned, nor could not read, the priest toke his leman, 
and put her in the grave for an Aungel : and this seing 
Howleglas, toke to him iij of the simplest persons that 
were in the towne, that played the iij Maries ; and the per- 
son \i. e. parson or rector] played Christe, with a baner in 
his hand. Than saide Howleglas to the symple persons : 
Whan the Aungel asketh you, whom you seke, you may 
saye, The parsons leman with one iye. Than it fortuned 
that the tyme was come that they must playe, and the 
Aungelasked them whom they sought; and than sayd they, 
as Howleglas had sbewed andlemed them afore, and than 
answered they. We seke the priests leman with one iye. 
And than the prieste might heare that he was mocked. 
And whan the priestes leman herd that, she arose out of 
the grave, and would have smyten with her fist Howleglas 
upon the cbeke, hut she missed him and smote one of the 
simple persons that played one of the thre Maries; and 

* See Ben Jonson's PrKtaster, let iii. ac. 4, and bis Maaqae of 
Tht Fmtanatt Iiiei. Wh«Uey's edit. toI. ii. p. 49, vol. ii. p. l90. 

t Howleglas is said in the Preface to have died in M.tccc.L. 
At the end of the book, M.ccc.l. 
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he gave her another ; and than toke she him by the heare 
[hair}; and that Being his wyfe, came running hastely to 
smite the prieites lemau ; and than the priest seeing this, 
caste down hys baner and went to helpe his woman, bo 
that the one gave the other Bore strokes, and made great 
noyae in the churche. And than Howleglss scyng them 
lyinge together hy the earea in the bodi of the churche, 
went his way out of the village, and came no more there. " • 

Ab the old MysterieB frequently required the represen- 
tation of Bome allegorical personage, such as Death, Sin, 
Charity, faith, and the like, by degrees the rude poets of 
those unlettered ages began to form complete dramatic 
pieces, consisting entirely of such personifications. These 
they entitled Moral Ptays, or Mortdities. The Mysteries 
were very inartificial, representing the Scripture stories 
simply according to the letter. But the Moralities are not 
devoid of invention : they exhibit outlines of the dramatic 
art 1 they contain something of a fable or plot, and even 
attempt to delineate characters and manners. I have now 
before me two that were printed early in the reign of 
Henry VTII. ; in which I think one may plainly discover 
theseedsof Tragedy and Comedy ; for which reason I shall 
give a short analysis of them both. 

One of them is intided ShetB ftlaa-t The subject of 
this piece is the Bummoning of Man out of the world by 
Death ; and its moral, that nothing will then avail him 
but a well-spent life and the comforts of religion. This 
subject and moral are opened in a monologue spoken by 
the Mestenger (for that was the name generally given 
hy our ancestors to the prologue on their rude stage) ; 



t Thia play has been reprinted by Mr. Hawkins in bii Onpn «f 
tht English Draiiui, 3 voU. ISmo. Oxford, 1773. See vol, i, p. 3?. 
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then God * is represented ; who, after some general com- 
plainta on the degeneracy of mankind, calls for Deth, and 
orders him to hring hefore his tribunal Every-man, for BO 
is called the personage who represents the human race. 
Every-maH appears, and receives the summooa with all 
the marks of confusion and terror. When Deth is with- 
drawn, Every-man applies for relief in this distress to 
Fellowskip, Kindred, Goods, or Riches, but they succes- 
sively renounce and forsake him. In this disconsolate 
state he betakes himself to Good-dedes, who, after up- 
braiding him with his long neglect of her,t introduces 
him to her sister Knoaledge, and she leads him to the 
" holy man. Confession," who appoints hiia penance : this 
he inflicts upon himself on the stage, and then withdraws 
to receive the sacraments of the priest. On his return he 
begins to wax faint, and after Strength, Beauty, Discre- 
tion, and Five Wits \ have all taken their final leave of 
him. gradually expires oa the stage ; Good-dedes still ac- 
companying him to the last. Then an Aungell descends 
to sing his requiem : and the epilogue is spoken by a per- 
son called Doclour, who recapitulates the whole, and de- 
livers the moral : 

" C This memoriall men may bme ia m^ ode. 
Ve herers, take it of worth old and yoage, 
And foiaske Pryde, for he disceyveth jou in tlionde, 
And remembre Beiiute, Fits Witts, Strength, and Diiciedon, 
They all at laat da Eiery-man forsake ; 
Seie htfi Good Dedes there dotbe he take : 
But beware, for and they be smdi. 
Befora God he hath no helpe at all," &c. 



* The Becond peraoa of the Trinity seems to be meant. 

i Those abore meutioned are male ch[irai:lerB. 

t i. e. The Gie Senses. 1 hese are frequently exhibited u five 
distinct personagea upoa the Spanish stage ; (see Riccoboni, p. 
93,) but OUT tnoralist has repreaeuted them all by one character. 
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From this shurt analysis, it may be observed, that 
®t>rrs flSan is a grave solemn piece, not without some 
rude attempts to excite terror and pity, and therefore may 
not improperly be referred to the cUws of Tragedy. It is 
remarkable, that in thie old simple dcama the fable is con- 
ducted upon the strictest model of the Greek tragedy. The 
action is simply one ; the time of action is that of the 
performance; the scene is never changed; nor the stage 
ever empty. Every-man, the hero of the piece, after his 
first appearance, never withdraws, except when he goes 
out to receive the sacraments, which could not well be 
exhibited in public ; and during his absence, Knowledge 
descants on the excellence and power of the priesthood, 
somewhat after the manner of the Greek chorus. And, 
indeed, except in the circumstance of Every-man' s ex- 
piring on the Etage, the " Sampson Agonistes " of Milton 
is hardly formed on a severer plan.* 

The other play ia entitled Kufelftcattn'.t ^nd bears no 
distant resemblance to Comedy : its chief aim seems to be 
to exhibit characters and manners, iU plot being much 
less regular than the foregoing. The prologue is spoken 
by Pity, represented under the character of an aged pil- 
grim ; he is joined by Contemplaeyon and Perseverance, 
two holy men, who, after lamenting the degeneracy of the 
age, declare their resolution of sleniming the torrent 
Pity then is left upon the stage, and presently found by 
Frewyll, representing a lewd debauchee, who, with his 
dissolute companion Imaginacitm, relate their manner of 
life, and not without humour describe the stews and other 
places of base resort. They are presently joined by Hick- 
tcomer, who is drawn aa a libertine returned from travel, 

■ See more of Entry Man, in lol. ii. Ptef. to b. ii. Kote. 

t IGminiintttr bs mt t^gnkcn tie VSBatUt, no date ; in 4to. 

b1. let. I'hig pla^ hai also Iwen reprinted by Mr. Hawfeini in bin 
Origin if (hi Engfiih Drama, Tol. i. p. 69. 
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and, agreeably to his name, acoffa at religion. These 
three are described as extremely viciouB, who glory in 
every act of wickedness ; at length two of them quarrel, 
and Ptty endeavours » part the fray i on this they fall 
upon him, put him in the stocks, and there leave him 
Pity, thus imprisoned, descants in a kind of lyric measure 
on the profligacy of the age, and in this situation is found 
by Perteverance and Contemplacj/on, who set him at U- 
berty, and advise him to go in search of the delinquents. 
As soon as he is gone, Freteyll appears again ; and, aHer 
relating in a very comic manner some of his rogueries 
and escapes irom justice, is rebuked by the two holy men, 
who, after a long altercation, at length convert him and 
his libertine companion Itaaginacxon f^oiQ their vicious 
course of life; and then the play ends with a few verses 
from PerteveTonee, by way of epilogue. This, and every 
Morality I have seen, conclude with a solemn prayer. 
They are all of them in rhyme ; in a kind of loose stanza, 
intermixed with distichs. 

It would be needless to point out the absurdities in the 
plan and conduct of the foregoing play ; they are evidently 
great. It is sufficient to observe, that, bating the moral 
and religious reflection of Pity, &c. the piece is of a comic 
cast, and contains a humorous display of some of the 
vices of the age. Indeed the author has generally been 
so little attentive to the allegory, that we need only sub- 
stitute other names to his personages, and we have real 
characters and living manners. 

We see, then, ttiat the writers of these Moralities were 
upon the very threshold of real Tragedy and Comedy ; and 
therefore we are not to wonder that tragedies and comedies 
in form soon after took place, especially as the revival of 
learning about this time brought them acquainted with 
tlie Roman and Grecian models. 

11. At what period of time the Moralities had their rise 
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here, it is difficult to discover ; but pla^s of Miracles 
appear to have been exhibited in England soon afier the 
Conquest. Matthew Paris tella ua, that Geofirey, after- 
wards Abbot of St' Albans, a Norman, who had been sent 
for over by Abbot Richard to take upon him the direction 
of the school of that monastery, coming too late, went tQ 
Dunstable, and taught in the abbey there ; where he 
caused to be acted (probably by his scholars) a Miraclg- 
PLAr OF St. Catharine, composed by himself.* This 
was long before the year 1119, and probably within the 
eleventh century. The above play of St. Catharine was, 
for aught that appears, the first spectacle of this sort that 
was eshibited in these kingdoms ; and an eminent French 
writer thinks it was even the fiist attempt towards the 
revival of dramatic entertainments in all Surope ; being 
long before the representations of Mysteries in France, 
for these did not begin till the year !398.t 

But whether they derived their origin irom the above 
exhibition or not, it is certain that holy plays, representing 
the miracles and sufferings of the Saints, appear to have 
been no novelty in the reign of Henry II., and a lighter 
sort of interludes were not then unknown. J In Chaucer's 

* Aptid Dnnestapliam .... quendam Jfuium de atncUt Katenna 
i^quem MiHACiTLA siJgariter app^Umnu) ferit. Ad qua dtcorandu, 

*(oitinuit. Etfuitlud\ailU<U$aaclaKaterina. Vitffi Abb«. ad fin 
Hiat. Mat. Puis, folio, ie39, p. 56. We 9ee hers ibat Plays of 
MirHclea wem become common EBOUgb in the time of Mat. Paris, 
who flauiiBh«l about 1S40 ; but that indeed appears from the lODie 
early writiiigs of Fiti-Stephens, quoted below, 

4 Vide Abi^^ Chraa. de I'Hia. de France, par. M. Henault, i 
rann. 1179. 

t See Fiti-Stephena'a Dewriplion of London, preserted by 
Stow, Londoniit pro sptetaculii theatralihvt, yToludissceRiciSrludethab€t 
■anclirrru, reprtierxliaiimts mirucu Jorum, l^c. He ia thought to have 
written in (he reign of Henry II., and to have died in that of 
Richard I. It ia true at the endof tliis book we find mentioned 
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time, " Plays of Miracles " iti Lent were the common re- 
sort of idle gossips.* They do not appear to have been 
so prevalent on the continent, for the learned historian of 
the Council of Constance t ascribes to the English the in- 
troduction of plays into Germany. He tells us that the 
emperor, having been absent from the council for some 
time, was, at his return, received with great rejoicings; 
and that the English Fathers in paitictilar did, upon that 
occasion, cause a sacred comedy to be acted before him 
on Sunday, January 31st, 1417; the subjects of which 
were; — the Nativity op our Saviour i the Arrival 
OP THE Eastern Maoi; and the Massacre sy Herod. 
Thence it appears, says this writer, that the Germans are 
obliged to the Enghsh for the invention of this sort of 
spectacles, nnknown to them before that period. 

The fondness of our ancestors for dramatic eshibilions 
of this kind, and some curious particulars relating to this 
subject, will appear from the Houshold-Book of the 
fifth Earl of Northumberland. A.D. 1512,1 whence 1 shall 
select a few extracts, which show that the exhibiting 
Scripture Dramas on the great festivals entered into the 
regular establishment, and formed part of the domestic 
regulations of our ancient nobility : and, what is more 

Hntricum regeia ttrtiam i but (his is doubtlesa Henry the Secnnd'a 
son, who was crowned duriag the life of his fsther, in 1170, and 
is generally distinguished as Beijuvenli, Rajiiiui, and aometinies 
they were jointly named Regei Anglia. From a psgaage in hia 
Chap. De Religieae, it should seem that the body of -St. Thomas 
a Becket naa juat thnn a new acquisition to (he church of Caa- 

" See Prologue to Wife of Bath'i Tale, v. 6137, Tyrwhitt's ed. 

t M. L'Eofant. Vide Hia. du Cmc. de Centtaate, vol. ii. p. 440. 

I '* The regulstiona and establishmeotB of the household of 
■' Hen. Alg. Percy, 5th Earl of Northumb. Lond. ITTO," 8io. 
Wbeteof h small impressioa was printed by ordet of the late Duke 
and Duchesa of Northumberland to bestow in presents to their 
frieada. Although begun in 1513, some of the regulations were 
composed ao late as 1535. 
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remarkable, that it was as mnch the business of the Chap- 
lain in those days to compose Plats for the family, as it 
is now for him to make sermons. 

"My Lordes Chapleyns in Household vj. vix. The 
Almonar, and if he be a maker of Intekludts, than he to 
have a servaunt to the intent for writynge of the Pahts ; 
and ells to have non. The maister of Gramer," Sc— 
Sect. T. p. 44. 

" Item. — My lorde usith and accustomy th to gyf yerely, 
if is lordship kepe a chapell and be at home, them of his 
lordschipes chapell, if they doo play the Play of the 
NiTiviTE Dppon Cristynmes day in the momyinge in my 
lords chappell before his lordship, — xx*." — Seci.xlif. 
p. 343. 

" Item to them of his lordship chappell and others 

his lordshipis servaunts that doeth play the Play before 
his lordship upon Shrof-tbwsdat at night yerely in 
reward — x»."— /6irf. p. 345. 

"Item to them .... thatplayth the Play of Resur- 
rection upon Estur day in the momnynge in my lordis 
'chapell' befor his lordshipe— xx*." — Ibid. 

" Item. — My lorde useth and accustomyth yerly to gyf 
hym which is ordynede to be the Master of tbb Revells 
yerly in my lordis hoTis in Cristmas for the overseyinge 
and orderinge of his lordschipa Playes, Interludes and 
Dresingethat is plaid befor his lordship in his housin the 
xijth dayes of Cristenmas, and they to have in rewarde for 
that cans yerly — sss." — Ibid. p. 346. 

" Item. — My lorde useth and accustomyth to gyf every 
of the iiij Parsones that his lordschip admyted as his 
Platers to com to his lordship yerly at Cristynmes ande 
at all other such tymes Eis his lordship shall commande 
them for playing of Playe and Interludes afibr his lord- 
ship, in his lordshipis hous for every of their fees for an 
hole yere— . . . ."—Ibid. p. 351, 
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" Item. — To be payd...foi' rewards to Platebs for Plays 
playd at Christynmas by Stranegerfs in my house after 
sjtd.' every play, by eatimacion somme sxsiij«. iiij. t — 
Seel. i. p. 22. 

" Item. — My lorde usith, and accustometh to gif yerdy 
when his lordahipp is at home, to every erlia Players that 
cornea to hie lordshipe betwixt Cristynmas ande Candel- 
maa, if he be his special lorde and frende and kynaman — 
ix»."— Sec(. sliv. p. 340. 

" Item.— My lorde usith and accustomyth to gyf yerely 
when his lordship ia at home to every lordis Platbrs, 
that comyth to his lordshipe betwixt Cryalynmaa ande 
C andelmas — im .' ' — lb id. 

The reader will observe the great difference in the 
rewards here given to such Players as were retainers of 
Doble personages, and such as are styled Strangers, or, aa 
we may suppose, only atrollers. The profession of the com- 
mon player was about this time held by aome in low esti- 
mation. In an old satire entitled Cock Lorrelei Bote \ 
the author, enumerating the most common trades or cal- 
lings, as carpenters, coopers, joiners, &c., mentions 

" Piayeri, purse-cuttera, mooej-battenra, 
Golde-wuben, tombUn, Jnge1«i>, 
Pardoiins," &c. — Siga. B. vj. 

Ill, It hatb been observed already that plays of Mira- 
cles, or Mysteries, as they were called, led to the intro- 
duction of Moral Plays, or Moralities, which prevailed so 

* This wsa not <o unBll a sum then u it msj now appear ; for 
in another part of the MS. the price ordered to b« given for a fat 
ox i> bat 13i. 4d., anil for a lean one 81. 

t At tbia rile, tha number of Plaja ict«d moat have been 
twenCy. 

% Pi. at the Son in Fleet-atreet, by W. de Worde no dale, 
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early, and became so common, that towards the latter end 
of King Henry the Vllth's reign John Rastel, brother-in- 
law to Sir Thomas More, conceived a design of making 
them the vehicle of science and natural philosophy. With 
this view he pubUshed ' C- 3 tuHi intrclntc anU a mers at 
t(|c nsluri of t$( ifii eltaitnts Dcclargnar nans fta^n yvintf 
at ptislpsopfis natural!, onB of Itsbtts stiaungt lanDu,'* &c. 
It is observable that the poet speaks of the discovery of 
America as then recent : 

" Within this ix yen 

WeitWBrde be founds new lnDdeg. 

That we never horde tell of berore thii," &c. 

The "West Indies were discovered by Columbus in 1492, 
which Axes the writing of this play to about 1510, (two 
years before the date of the above Household-Book). 
The play of }^ul[:$(onicr was piobabt; somewhat more 
ancient, as he still more imperfectly alludes to the Ame- 
rican discoveries, under the name of " the Newe founde 
Ilonde." Sign. A.vij. 

It is observable that in the older Moralities, as in that 
last mentioued, Every-raan, &c. there is printed no kind 

' Mr. Gsrrick hei en imperfect copv, (_Old Plai/i, I. toI. iii-) 
Tbe Dremetia PerBonie ere, "C The Measengere [or Prologue] 
Nature neturBle. Humanytd. Studyoua Deaire. Sensuall Ap- 
petyte. 'ilie Taverner. Eiperjence. YgaoniUDce. (Also yf 
ye lyite ye may brjnge in a dysgysynge.)" Aflerwards follows 
a table of tke matters handled in the interlude. Among wbich 
■re " C. Of certeyn concluaiona prouiynge the yertbe mutt 
nedea be roiinde, and tliat it hengytli in the myddea of the fyima- 

ment, and that yt is in circmnterence abota iii M. myle." 

" C Of certflyne points of coamogiapbye — and of dyvrra atraunge 
regjouB, — and of tlie new found landya and the maoer of the peo- 
ple," This part i» eilremely curious, ai it ahowa what notions 
were entertgjned of the new American diacoveries by our own 
counliymeD. 
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of Stage direction for the exits and entrances of the per- 
sonages, no division of acta and Bcenes, But in the moral 
interlude of Auitn Jubentus,* written under Edward VI. the' 
exits aad entrances begin to be noted in the margin : f at 
length in Queen Elizabeth's reign, Moralities appeared 
formally divided into acts and Bcenes, with a regular pro- 
logue, &c. One of these ia leprinted by Dodsley. 

Before we quit this subject of the very early printed 
Plays, it may just be observed that, although bo few are 
now extant, it should seem many were printed before the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, as at the l>eginning of her reign; 
her INJUNCTIONS, in 1559, are particularly directed to the 
suppressing of "many Pamphlets, Plaves, and Ballads; 
that no manner of person shall enterprize to print any 
such," &c. but under certain restrictions. — Vide Sect. v. 

In the time of Henry VIII. one or two dramatic pieces 
had been published under the classical names of Comedy 
and Tragedy f, but they appear not to have been intended 
for popular use : it was not till the religious ferments had 
subsided that the public had leisure to attend to dramatic 
poetry. In the reign of Elizabeth, tragedies and comedies 
began to appear in form, and could the poets have perse- 

* Described in TDl.ii. Prrfacp 10 book ii. The Dramitis 
Persons of Ibis piece are, " {T. Mesaenget- Luaty Juventua. 
Good Counaaill. Knowledge. Setbim the deryll. Hjpocriaie. 
FellDwahip. Abominnhle-lyTiiig [xa Harlot.] God'a-meiciful- 

t 1 liaie alao diacoiered some few Exratt and Inlnili in the 
very old Interlude of the .^^OUT QShmtntt. 

t Bp. Bale bad applied the name of Tragedy to hia Myatery 
of 4tloD« Vromtm. in 153B. In 1540, John FBlagiaie, B. D. 
had Tcpubliabed a Latin cnmedy called 3tnlafl1ns, with m Yn- 
gliah Teraion. Holingshed tell* ua (rol. iii. p. 850,) that ao early 
«■ 1530. the king bad " a goodlie comedie of Plautus plaied " be- 
fore bim at Greenwich ; but thia waa in Latin, aa Mr. Farmer in- 
forma ua in hia curioua " Esaay on the Leaming of Shakapeare." 
B'o. p. 31. 
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yered, the first models were good. tSatloInu, a regular tra- 
gedy, was acted in 1561 ;■ and Gascoigne, in 1566, exhi- 
bited Jocaita, a translation from Euripides, as also Cfr 
An^poWB. a regular comedy, from Ariosto; Dear thirty years 
before any of Shakspeare'a were prioted. 

The people, however, still retained a relish for their old 
Mysteries and Moralities,t and the popular dramatic poeU 
aeem to have made them their models. The graver sort 
of Moralities appear to have given hirth to our modern 
Tragedy ; aa our Comedy evidently took its rise from the 
lighter interludes of that kind. Andasmost of these pieces 
contain an absurd misture of reUgion and bufToonery, an 
eminent critic X has well deduced from thence the origin of 
our unnatural Tragi-comedies. Even after the people had 
been accustomed to tragedies and comedies, Moralities still 
kept their ground : oneof them entitled fi|e 0ttD (TMtsn. { 
was printed so late as 1573: at length they assumed the 
name of Masques, || and with some classical improvements 
became, in the two following reigns, the favourite entertain- 
ments of the court. 

IV. The old Mysteries, which ceased to be acted after 
the Reformation, appear to have given rise to a third spe- 
cies of stage exhibition, which, though now confounded 

■ See Ame*. p. S16. This pit; appeira to hue bera Grat 
printed imder the name of Oaibohar ; then uader that of iftXttZ 
anir form, in 1569 ; and ^iBiD, under tSBlbulmr, 1590. Amei 
cilia the fitBI edit. 410.; Laugbsine, Sto. ; and Tannei, 19mo. 

t The genetal reception the old Moralitiea had upon the itige, 
will account for the fondness of (11 our firat poets far allegoij. 
Subjects of this kind were familiar to every body. 

1 Bp. Warburt. Shakip. vol. v. 

$ Repiinted vnong DodiUj's Old Piays, voL i. 

I Id same of theae appeared cbtmctera full as eitnardinarjr 
■■ in in; of the old Horalitiei. In Ben Janaon'g Mui|ue of 
fftTistmaB, 1616. one of the penonagea ia Miactd Pi/t. 
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with Tragedy and Comedy, were by our first dramatic wri- 
ters considered as quite dialinct from them both : these were 
HistoricalPlays, or Histories, a species of dramatic writ- 
ing, which resembled the old Mysteries in representing a 
aeries of historical events, simply in the order of time in 
which they happened, without any regard to the three 
great unities. These pieces seem to differ from Tragedies, 
just HS much as historical poems do from epic : as the 
Pharsalia does &om the ^aeid. 

What might contribute to make dramatic poetry take this 
form was, that soon after the Mysteries ceased to be exhi- 
bited, there was published a large collection of poetical 
narratives, called ffjf ^imwr lot ^ogfitiatn,* wherein a 
great number of the most eminent charaeters in Eaglish 
history are drawn relating their own misfortunes. This 
book was popular, and of a dramatic caat, and therefore, 
as an elegant writer t has well observed, might have its 
influence in producing Historical Plays. These narratives 
probably furnished the subjects, and the ancient Mysteries 
suggested the plan. 

There appears, indeed, to have been one instance of an 
attempt at an Historical Plat itself, which was perhaps 
as early as any Mystery on a religious subject j for such, 
I think, we may pronounce^ the representation of a me- 
morable event in English history, that was espbessed in 
ACTION AND KHYKES. This was the old Coventry play of 
KdcK SntStHB, I founded on the story of the massacre of 
the Danes, as it happened on St Brice's night, November 

• The first part ot which wm printed in 1559. 

t Walpole. CbisI. of Royal sod Noble Authoia, vol. i. p. 166, 7. 

t Thie must not be confounded >vitb the Mysteries scled on 
Corpjs Chriiti day by the FianciicuiB st Coventry, which wen 
also called CoviiHTny Playb, and of »hlch an account is giren from 
T. Watton'a HiSmy ^ English Poetry, &c., in Matone's Shalapeare, 
vol. u. part iL p. 13, 14. 
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13th, I002.» The play in question was perfotmed by 
certain men of Coventry, among the other shows and 
entertainments at Eenilnorth Castle in July 1573, pre- 
pared for Queen Elizabeth ; and this the rather, " because 
the matter mentioneth how valiantly oui English women, 
for the love of their country, behaved themselves." 

The writer, whose words are here quoted,t hath given 
a short description of the performance ; which seems on 
that occasion to have been without recitation or rhymes, 
and reduced to mere dumb-show; consisting of violent 
skirmishes and encounters, first between Danish and Eng- 
lish, " lance-knights on horseback," armed with spear and 
shield ; and afterwards between " hosts " of footmen : 
which at length ended in the Danes being " beaten down, 
overcome, and many led captive by our English women." t 

This play, it seems, which was wont to be exhibited 
in their city yearly, and which had been of great an- 
tiquity and long continuance there, f had of late been sup- 
pressed, at the instance of some well-meaning but precise 

* Not 101S, SB piinted in Lnieham'B Iflter, m«itii»ed below. 

t Ro. Lane Lain, whose Letter contuning ■ full deicHption 
of the SbowB, &c, is reprinted at large in Nichols'i " Prc^resMS of 
QueeD£lizBbet)i,"&c., TOl.i. 4to, 1788. '1 hat writer's ortliogrqib; 
being pecnliir and effected, is aot here followed. 

Lanebam describes tbis pUy of Kotfc CuffillaS, wbicb wss 
■'piesented in an historicBl cue bj certain good-hearted men of 
Corentrj," (p. 32.) and which waa "wont to be pUj'd in their 
cilie jearly," (p. S3,) as if it were peculiar to (hem, terming it 
"their old storial show," (p. 83.) And an it might be as re- 
presented and eipessed by (hem " after their manner," (p. 33.) 
although WB are also told b; Betil Higgons, that St, Brice'a Evl 
was atiU celebrated by the nortbem tnglisb in commemoradon 
of this mswacre of Ibe Danea, the women beating brasi batru- 
menta, and singing old rhjniea, in praise of their cmel ancestora. 
See his Short Vitw nf' Eng. HitUry, Bvo. p. 17. (The Preface is 
dated 1731.) 

i Lanebam, p. 37. § Ibid. p. 33. 
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preachers, of whose " soumesa" herein the townsmen 
complain ; urging that their play was " without esample of 
ill manners, papistry, or any superstition ;• which shows 
it to have been entirely distinct from a religious Mystery. 
But having been discontinued, and, as appears from the 
narrative, taken up of a sudden after the sports were be- 
gun, the players apparently had not been able to recover 
the old rhymes, or to procure new ones, to accompany the 
action! which, if it originally represented " the outrage 
and importable inaolency of the Danes, the grievous com- 
plaint of Huna, King Ethelred's chieftain in wars : \ his 
counselling and contriving the plot to dispatch them ; 
concluding with the conflicts above mentioned, and their 
final suppression, " expressed in actions and rhymes" after 
their manner, % one can hardly conceive a more regular 
model of a complete drama, and if taken up soon after 
the event, it must have been the earliest of the kind in 
Europe, f 

Whatever this old play, or " storial show," || was at the 
time it was exhibited to Queen Elizabeth, it had probably 
our young Shakspeare for a spectator, who was then in 
his twelfth year, and doubtless attended with all the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding country at these " princely plea- 
sures of Kenelworth,"4. whence Stratford is only a few 
miles distant. And as the queen was much diverted with 
the Coventry Play, " whereat Her Majesty laught well," and 
rewarded the performers with two bucks, and five marks . 
in money ; who, " what rejoicing upon their ample reward, 
and what triumphing upon the good acceptance, vaunted 



t Ibid. p. 92. t Ibid- V-3S. 

§ The rhyme*, &g.. prove thi> play to have bem in Eogliib ; 
whereu Mr. ThomtB Warton thinks the Mj-Bleries compoBed before 
1SS8 wire ID Latin. Mtlone's SAdop. vol.ii. pt.ii. p 9 

I Laaeham, p. SI. 

I See Nichols' Prngntto, vol. i. p. 57. 
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their Play was never bo dignified, nor ever any Players 
before so beatified :" but especially if our young bard af- 
terwards gained admittance into the castle to see a Play, 
which the same evening, after supper, waa there " pre- 
sented of a very good theme, but so set forth by the aetors' 
well-handling, that pleasure and mirth made it seem very 
short, though it lasted two good hours and more,"* we 
may imagine what an impression was made on his infant 
mind. Indeed, the dramatic cast of many parts of that 
superb entertainment, which continued nineteen days, 
and was the most splendid of the kind ever attempted in 
this kingdom ; the addresses to the queen in the personated 
characters of a Sybille, a Savage Man, and Sylvanus, as 
she approached or departed ftom the castle ; and, on the 
water, by Arion, a Triton, or the Lady of the Lake, mnst 
have had a very great effect on a young imagination, 
whose dramatic powers were hereafter to astonish the 

But that the Historical Play was considered by our old 
writers, and by Shakspeare himself, as distinct from Tra- 
gedy and Comedy, appears from numberless passages of 
iieirworks, " (^late days," says Stow, "instead of those 
Stage-Playes t hath been used Comedies, Tragedies, En- 
terludes, and HisroaiES, both true and fayned." — Survey 
of London.} Beaumont and Fletcher, in the prologue to 
ft^e eajtain, say, 

" ITiU U nor Comedy, nor Tn|;«dy, 
Not History." 

Polonius in Konld commends the actors, as the best in 
the world, " either for Tragedie, Comedie, Historie, Pas- 

■ Lauehun, p. SB, 39. This wu on Sunday evening, Julf 9. 

t The Creation of the World, acted U Skinoen.well id 1409. 

t See Stow's Survey o^ Lmdm, 1603, 4to. p. 94, (wid in the 
litle-pSKe to be "written ia 1598,") Seenlio Vitnan'i Ohteraatimu 
m Spttutr, vol. ii. p. 109. 
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torall, " &c. And Shakepeare's friends, Heininge and 
Condell, in the first folio edition of his Plays, in 1623,' 
have not only entitled their book " Mr. Wiliiam Shakes- 
peare's Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies," but in their 
table of contents have arranged them under those three 
several heads ; placing in the class of Histories, " King 
John, Richard II., Henry IV, two parts, Henry V., Henry 
VI. three parts, Richard III., and Henry VUI." ; to which 
they might have added, such of his other Plays as have 
their subjects taken from the old Chronicles, or Plutarch's 

Although Shakspeare is found not to have been the 
first who invented this species of drama.t yet he cultivated 
it with such superior success, and threw upon this simple 
inartificial tissue of scenes such a blaze of genius, that his 
Histories maintain their ground in defiance of Aristotle 
and all the critics of the classic school, and will ever con- 
tinue to interest and instruct an Engtish audience. 

Before Shakspeare wrote. Historical Plays do not ap- 
pear to have attained this distinction, being not mentioned 
in Queen Elizabeth's licence, in 1574, t to James Burbage 
and others, who are only empowered " to use, esercyse, 
and occupie the arte and fecultye of playenge Comedies, 
Tragedies, Enterludes, Stage-Playes, and such other like." 
But when Shakspeare's Histories had become the orna- 
ments of the stage, they were considered by the public, 
and by himself, as a formal and necessary species, and are 
thenceforth so distinguished in public instruments. They 
are particularly inserted in the licence granted by King 
James I, in 1603 J to W. Shakspeare bimselC and the 
Players his fellows ; who are authorized " to use and exer- 
cise the arte and faculty of playing Comedies, Tragedies, 

* The game disductioa it contiDiied ia the id tnd Sd foIioB. &c. 

t See Malone's Shuta. vol. i. part ii, p. 31. 

t Ibid. toL i., part ii. p. 37. $ Ibid. p. 40. 
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HiaroBiES, Interludeg.MoTalSjFastorala, Slage-PIaies, and 
such like." The same merited distinction they continued 
to maintain after his death, till the theatre itself was 
extinguished ; for they are expressly mentioned in a war- 
rant in 1622, for licensing certain " late Comedians of 
Queen Anne deceased, to bring up children in the qualitie 
and exercise of playing Comedies, HUtorieg, Interludes, 
MoralB, Pastorals, Stage-Plaiea, and such like." * The same 
appears in an admonition issued in 1637,t hy Philip Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, then Lord Chamberlain, to 
the Master and Wardens of the Company of Printers and 
Stationers ; wherein is set forth the complaint of His Ma- 
jesty's servants the Players, that "diverse of their books 
of Comedyes and Tragedies, Cbronicle-Historves, and 
the like," had been printed and published to their prqu- 
dice, &c. 

This distinction, we see, prevailed for near half a cen- 
tury ; hot after the Restoration, when the Stage revived 
for the entertainment of a new race of auditors, many of 
whom had been exiled in France, and formed their taste 
from the Prencb theatre, Shakspeare's Histories appear 
to have been no longer relished; at least the distinction 
respecting them is dropt in the patents that were imme- 
diately granted after the king's return. 

This appears, not only from the allowance to Mr. Wil- 
liam Beeston, in June 1660, t to use the house in Salisbury 

• Ibid. p. 49. Here ffistorua, or Historical Plays, tre found to- 
ully to liBve Bxcladed the mfintion of IrBgedies ; n proof of tlieir 
Bupeiior popuUtit^. In an order for the king's comediang lo M. 
trad King Cliatlea I. in hii aummer's progrees, 1636, (ibid. p. 
144,) Hislaria are not ptirlicularly mentioned ; but so neither are 
'I'ragadiea ! thej being briefly directed to " act Playea, Comedyea, 
and Interludea, without any lett," &c. 

t Ibid. p. 139. 

t 11iii is belieTed to be the date by Mr. Malone, toI. ii., part 
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Court " for a Play-house, wherein Comedies, Tragedies, 
Tragi-Comedies, Pastoralls, and Interludes, may be acted," 
but alio from the fuller grant (dated August 2i, 1760,)* to 
Thomas Killigrew, Esq.and Sir William Davenant, Knight, 
by which they have authority to erect two companies of 
players, and to fit up two theatres " for the representation 
of Tragydies, Comedyes, Playes, Operas, and all other 
entertainments of that nature." 

But while Shakspeare was the faTourite dramatic poet, 
his Histories had such superior merit, that he might well 
claim to be the chief, if not the only historic dramatist 
that kept possession of the English stage ; which gives a 
strong support to the tradition mentioned by Gildon,t 
that, in a conTersation with Ben Jonson, our bard vindi- 
cated his Historical Flays, by urging, that as he had 
found " the nation in general very ignorant of history, he 
wrote them in order to instruct the people in this particu- 
lar." This is assigning not only a good motive, but a very 
probable reason for his preference of this species of com- 
position ) since we cannot doubt but his illiterate country- 
men would not only want sucb instruction when he first 
began to write, notwithstanding the obscure dramatic chro- 
niclers who precede him t but also that they would highly 
profit by his admirable Lectures on English History, so 
long as he continued to deliver them to his audience ; and 
as it implies no claim to his being the^rxf who introduced 
our chronicles on the stage, I see not why the tradition 
should be rejected. 

Upon the whole, we have had abundant proof that both 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries considered his His- 
tories, or Historical Plays, as of a legitimate distinct 
species, sufficiently separate from Tragedy and Comedy ; a 
distinction which deserves the particular attention of his 

• MaliHie, Tol. ii. pt. ii. p, 144. t Ibid. toI. li. p. 417. 
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critics and conunentatoTB ; who, by not adverting to it, de- 
prive him of his proper defence snd beat vindication for 
his neglect of the unittea, and departure from the classical 
dramatic forms : for, if it be the first canon of sound criti- 
cism to examine any work by whatever rule the author 

4 prescribed for his own observance, then we ought not to 
try Shakspeare'a Histories by the general laws of Tra- 
gedy or Comedy. Whether the rule itself be vicious or 
not, is another inquiry ; but certainly we ought to examine 
a work only by those principles according to which it 
was composed. This would save a deal of impertinent 
criticism. 

v. We have now brought the inquiry as low as was in- 
tended, but cannot quit it without entering into a short 
description of what maybe called the Economy of the an- 
cient English Stage, 

Such was the fondness of our forefethers for dramatic 
entertainments, that not fewer than nineteen play-houses 
had been opened before the year 1633, when Prynne pub- 
lished his HUtriomaatix* PVom this writer it should 
j seem that "tobacco, wine, and beer"t were in those days 

' the usual accommodationa in the theatre. 

* He apesks, in p. 499, of tbe Plsy-hauses ia Biahopagate-itieet 

ind OD Ludgate-bill, which are not among the aeventeeu enume- 
reted in the PreTBce to Doddey's Old Play- Hay, it (ppeoTB 
from Ryroer'a MSS. that tueniy-three Plaj-houaea had beeo at difier- 
eul periods open in LondoD ; and eien lii o( them m one tunn. — 
See Mglone's Skahptart, vol. i. [it ii. p. 48. 

t So, I think wo may infer from the following psawge, viz. 
" How many are there, who, accordiag to iheir severa! qnalitiea. 
^ apend td. Sd. *d. 6d. ISd. ISd. tt. and aometimes 4<. or St. at a 
I play-houae, da; by day, if coach-hire, boat-hire, tobacco, wine, 
beeie, and such like vaine eipeaaea, which plajea doe uauallj 
occaaion, be cast into the reckoning 1" — Piynne'a Hiitrianaitii, 
p. 8«3. 

But that tobacco wu amoked in the play-houeea, appears &om 
' Taylor th« Water-poet, in bis Prodamatioa for Tobacco** Fropa- 
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"With regard to the players themselves, the several com- 
panies were (as hath been already shown)' retainers, or 
menial servants to particular nohlemen.t who protected 
them in the esercise of their profession: and many of 
them were occasionally strollers, that travelled from one 
genOeman'a house to another. Yet so much were they 
encouraged, that notwithstanding their multitade, some of 
them acquired large fortunes. Edward Allen, master of 
the play-house called the Globe, who founded Dulwich 
college, is a known instance. And an old writer speaks 
of the very inferior actors, whom he calls the Hirelings, 
as Uving in a degree of splendour, which was thought 
enormous in that frugal age.:[ 

gation. " Let Ptay-hoMUS ilrinking-Khools, tavomB, &c. bo con- 
tiaually haaated with the coaCamiaous vapours of it ; cay, (if il 
be possible) bring it intotbe Churcbei, and there cboak up tbeir 
pteaeherH." (Works, p. S53.) And thia waa really the cage at 
Cambridge : Junea I. aent a letter in 1607, against " taking to- 
bacco " in St. Mary's. So I leain from my friend Mr. Farmer. 

A gendeman has informed me. that once going into a church in 
Holland, he saw the male part of the audience sitting with their 
hata on, smoking tobacco, while the preacher vas holding forth in 
hla moming-gowo. 

■ See tbe extracts abore in p. 139, from the E. of Northnmb. 
Hombold-Book. 

t See the Preface to Dodaley's Old fiayi. The author of an 
old invective ^mnst the Stage, called A third Blast of Rttrait from 
Flaiit. ^0. 1580, ISoio. says, " Alaa ! that private affection should 
so raigne in the nobiUtie, that to pleaaure their Benants, and to 
npholde them in their vanilye, they should restraiDB the Diagistiatea 
from eiecuting their office 1 . . . Ihay [the nobility] are thought 
to be covetous by permitting their servants ... to live at tbe de- 
votion or almei of other men, passing from coantria to countrie, 
honx one gentleman's house to another, offering their service, 
which ia a kind of beggerie. Who indeede. to speske more Irulie, 
are become beggera for their aervanU. For comonlie tbe good-wil 
men beare to their Lordes, makea them draw the siringea of their 
purses to eitend their liberalitje." Vide p. 75, 76, &c. 

1 Stephen Gosson in hia Schiuit if Abate, 1579, ISmo. fol. S3. 
says thus of what be terms in his margin PUyeri-mai : " Over 
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At the same time the ancient prices of admieaion were 
often veiy low. Some houses had penny-benches.* The 
"two-penny gallery" is mentioned in the prologue to 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman-Hater.^ And seats of 
three-pence and a groat seem to be intended in the passage 
of Prynne above referred to. Yet different houses varied 
in their prices : that play-house called the Hope had seats 

luhing in apparel i» W commim h fsuU, that tke very bjerlinga 
nf aome of our playera, which itaad at reiiniaD of ti a. by tbe 
week, jet under gentlemen's noaea in Butia of ailke, eierciaing 
thenueltea to prstiog on (be alsge, and cammon icoffing when 
they come abrode, where Ihey look aakauce over the aboulder at 
erery maa of nhom the Sunday before they begged an almea. I 
apeike not thia, ai though evsrye One that profeaieth the ijualitie 
to abawd himselfe, for it ia well kaowen, that aome of tbem ws 
■ober, diacreele, properly learned, honest bousbolden and citiieaa, 
well-lliouglit on among their neighbours at home," [be aeema 
to mean £dward Alien above mentioned,] " though the pryde of 
Ibeir ibadowes (I mean thoae hangbyea, whom they auccotir with 
Blipend) cause them to be aomewbat il-talked of abroad." 

In a aubaeqnent period we have the following aatiricsl fling at 
the showy eiterioi and anppoaed pioEu of the Ktora of <hat time. 
Vide Greene's Onatiwrtk ,f Wit, 1635, 4to. 

" What ia your ptofeaaion V — " Truly, Sir, ... I am a Player." 
"A Player 1. .. I took you rather for a Gentleman of great living ; 
for if by outward babil men should be censured, I teU you, you 
would be taken for a aubatanlial man." "So I am where I 
dwell .... What, though <be world once went hard with me, when 
I was fayne to carry my playing-fardle a foot-backe : Tempora JUtt- 

tanlur for my very ahare in playing apparrvU will not be sold 

for (iw hundred Pmndi .... Nay more, 1 can aerve to make ■ 
pretty speech, for 1 was ■ country author, paaaing at a MoroJ," &c. 
See Roberto's Tale, Sign. D. 3. h. 

■ So a MS. of Oldya. from Tom Naah, an old pamphlet-writer. 
And thia ia confirmed by Taylor the Water-poet, in his Praia of 
Stgitfit, (p. 99,) 

" Yet have 1 aeen a begger with hia many, [st. vermin] 
Come at a Plsy-bouae, all in for one penny." 
f So in the B*limm'j Night-miUa by Decker, 1616, 4to. " Pay 
thy lior>pme« to a PlByer,in this gallery thou majeat ait by a harlot." 
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of five Beveral rates, from six-pence to half-a^rown.' 
But the general price of what is now called the Pit, seems 
to have been a shilling.t 

The day originally set apart for theatrical exhibition 
appears to have been Sunday ; probably because the first 
dramatic pieces were of a religious cast During a great 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign the play-houses were only 
licensed to be opened on that day. ^ But before the end 
of her reign, or soon af[«i, this abuse was probably 
removed. 

* Induct, to Ben. Janaoa's Barthtilanta-fair, au uicient *sli- 
Hcal pieiie, colled TV Blacke Be^, Load. 1604, 4to., ulki of 
" the lix-penny rnDin« in Play-houaeB," and leaves a bgac; to one 
whom he ciUa " Arch-tobacco-taber of Lnglaad, in ordiaariet, 
upon stages hoth common and private." 

t Sbalup. Pro), (o Hen. VUL—Beuini. and Fletcb. Piol. to (he 
Caplain, and to the Mud-lwn-. The pit probably bad its name 
from one of the play-houaea having been a cock-pit, 

t So Ste. GouoD, in his &;h0ol< i^ Abuu. 1679, ISmo. speaking 
of the Players, saya. " I'heae, because tbey are allowed to play 
eiery Sunday, make iiii or t Sondayes at least every we«k," foL 
94. So the Author of A Second and Third Blait of Betrait /ran 
Flam, 1580, ISmo. "Let Che magistrate but repel them from 

the libertie of plaieng on the Sabboth-dsie To plaie on the 

Sabboth is but a ptiviledge of aufferance, and might with ease be 
repelled, were it thoroughly followed." p. 61, 68. So again, "Ig 
not tlie Sabboth of al other daiea the moat abused * . . . Wherefore 
abuse nol so the Sabboth-daie, my brethren ; lesre not the temple 

of the Lord." " Those unaaverie morsels of unaeemelie 

senteaces paaaing out of the mouth of a ruffenlie plaier, doth more 
content the bungrie buniors of tlie rude muldtude, and csrrieth 
belter rellisb in their mouthes, than the bread of tbe word«," &c. 
Vide pp. 63, 65, 69, &c. I do not recollect that exclamations of 
this kind occur in Prynne, wbence 1 conclude tbat tbis enormity 
no longer subsisted in his time. 

It should also seem, from the author of the Third Blast above 
quoted, that tbe churches stiU continued to be uaed occaaionally 
for theatres. Thus, in p. 77, he says, thsc the Flayers, (who, as 
bach been observed, were servantaof the nobility,) "under the title 
of their maislers, or ns reteiners, are priviledged to roave abroad, 
and permitted to pnbUsh their niametree in everie temple of God, 
and thattbrougbout England, unto the horrible conten^t of praier." 
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The usual time of acting was early in the afternoon," 
plays being generally performed by day-lightt All 
female parts were performed by men, no English actress 
being ever seen on the public stage| before the civil wars. 

Lastly, with regard to the play-house furniture and or- 
naments, a writer of King Charles the Second's time ^ who 
well remembered the preceding age, assures us, that in 
general " they had no other scenes nor decorations of the 
stage, but only old tapestry, and the stage strewed with 
rashes, with habits accordingly." H Yet Coryate thought 
our theatrical exhibitions, &c. splendid, when compared 
with what he saw abroad. Speaking of the Theatre for 

■ " He enlerlaines ub (says O'etburjr in hia Chuacter of Sn 
Actor) in the best leisure of our life, Ibst it, betweeDe meales ; Ihe 
most uofit time eitber for study, or bodily eierciw." Even so 
late aa in tbe reign of Cbarlei II., plays generally began at tbree 
in the aftemood. 

f See BiogT. Brit. i. IIT. n. D. 

} I wy ■' no Englith actreag on tbe public atage," becauis 

Ftynae speaks of it aa unusual euomiity, that " tLey had Frencb- 
women acton in a play not long since peraonated in Blackfriirs 
Play-house." ThiBwaaiD 1639, vid. p. 215. And though female 
parts were performed by men or hoys on the public atage, yet in 
Masques at court, tbe queen and her ladies made no scruple to 
perform the principal parti, especially in the re^ps of James I. 
and Cbsrles I. 

Sir William DaTensnt. sflerthe Restoration, introduced women, 
scenery, and higber prices. See Gibber's JpoU^Jar Ut men Life. 

^ See a short discourae on tbe Engliih St^e subjoined to Fleck- 
nor's idles Kingdom, 1674, ISuio. 

II It appears from an Epigram of Taylor tbe Water-poet, that 
one of tbe principal tbeaties ia bis time, ini. tbe Globe, on the 
Banbaide, Soutbwark, (wtucb Ben Jonson calls Che "Glory of tbe 
Bank, and Fort of tbe whole pBrish,") bad been covered with 
tbatch tUl it was burnt down in 1613.— (See Taylor's Sculler, 
Epig. as, p. 31. Jonson's Eacratimt an Vvkan.) 

Pulleobam tells as they used lixards in bis time, " partly to 
supply the want of players, when there were more parts than 
there were persons, or that it vta not thought meet to trouble . . . 
princes chambers with too many folkea." [Art of Eng. Phi. 1589, 
p. 36.] From tbe last clause, it should seem that they were 
chiefly used at the Afotjiut it court. 
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Comedies at Venice, he saya, "The house isveiy be^arly 
and base in comparison of out stately playhouses in Eng- 
land ; neyCher can their actors compare with ours for 
apparrell, ahewes, utd musicke. Here I observed certaine 
things that I never saw before ; for, I saw wohbn act, a 
thing that I never saw before, though 1 have heard that 
it hath been sometimes used in London : and they per- 
formed it with as good a grace, action, gesture, and 
whatsoever convenient for a player, as ever 1 saw any 
masculine actor." " 

It ought, however, to be observed, that amid such a mul- 
titude of play-houses as subsisted in the metropolis before 
the civil waia, there must have been a great difference be- 
tween their several accommodations, orbamenta, and prices: 
and that some would be much more showy thim others, 
though probably all were much inferior in splendour to 
the two great theatres after the Restoration. 
* Coryaie's CnuHtiet. 4to. 1611, p. 347. 

"," The preceding Essat, although some of the mate- 
rials are new arranged, hath received no alteration deser- 
ving notice, from what it was in the second edition, 1767, 
except in Section IV., which, in the present impression, 
hath been much enlarged. 

This is mentioned, because, since it was first published, 
the History of the English Stage hath been copiously 
handled by Mr, Thomas Warton in his " History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, 1774," &c., 3 vols. 4to. (wherein is inserted 
whatever in these volumes fell in with his subject) ; and 
by Edmond Malone, Esq., who, in his " Historical Account 
of the Engbsh Stage," (Shaksp. vol.i. pt. ii. 1?90,) hath 
added greatly to our knowledge of the economy and usages 
of our ancient theatres. 

END OF THE ESSAY. 
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^am W\l, Clsm of t^c Clougtit anb 
aSBflliam of CloutresI^ 

Were three noted outlaws, whose skill in archery ren- 
dered, them formerly as famous in the North of England, 
as Robin Hood and his fellows were in the midland coun- 
ties. Their place of residence was in the forest of Engle- 
wood, not far from Carlisle, (called corriiptlf in the ballad 
English-wood, whereas Engle- or Tngle-wood, signifies 
wood for firing.) At what time they lived does not ap- 
pear. The author of the common ballad on The Pedigree, 
Education, and Marriage of Robin Hood, makes them con- 
temporary with Bohin Hood's father, in order to give him 
the honour of beating them : viz. 

The father of SMb ■ Foreiter wu. 

And be sbot in s lusty lang-boir 
Two north-country miles and an inch ata shot, 

As the Piadar of Wakefield does know : 
For he brouglit Adam Bell, sod CUm of the Clough, 

And Willism a Clowdi.lee 
To shoot with oui Forester for forty mark ; 

And Dur Forester beat tbem ail three. 

CoiUa. of OlA BatUuU, 1737. TOl.i. p. 67. 

This seems to prove that they were commonly thought to 
have lived before the popular hero of Sherwood. 

Our northern archers were not unknown to their southern 
countrymen, their excellence at the long-bow is often al- 
luded to by our ancient poets. Shakspeare, in his comedy 
of Much ado about Nothing, act i., makes Benedicke con- 
firm his resolves of not yielding to love, by this protesta- 
tion, " If 1 do, hang me in a bottle like a cat,* and shoot at 
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me; and he that hits me, let him be clapt on the shoulder 
and called Adam : " meaning Adam Bell, as Theobald rightly 
observes, who refers to one or two other passages in our 
old poets wherein he is mentioned. The Oxford editor has 
also well conjectured that " Abraham Cupid," in Rmneo and 
Juliet, act ii., sc. 1, should be "Adam Cupid," in allusion 
to OUT archer. Ben Jonson has mentioned Clym o' the 
Ctough in his Alchemist, act i., sc. 2. And Sir WilHam 
Davenant, in a mock poem of his, called The long Vacation 
in London, describes the attorneys and proctors as making 
matches to meet in Finsbury-flelds, 

" With lojnM in ctsvaa bow-cMe tyde ;• 

WUere scroweB stick «-ilb mickle pride ; 

Lilte ghosts of Adam Btll (nd Ciymme. 
Sol sets for fear thej'l slioot st him." 

Worki, p. aSl, fol. 1673. 

1 have only to add further, concerning the principal 
hero of this ballad, that the Bells were noted rogues in 
the North so late as the time of Queen Elizabeth. See, in 
Rymer's Ftedera, a letter from Lord William Howard to 
some of the officers of state, wherein he mentions them. 

As for the following stanzas, which will be judged from 
the style, orthography, and numbers, to be very ancient, 
they are given (corrected in some places by a MS. in the 
Editor's old folio) from a black-letter quarto, Iinprint(& 
' al Aanbon in a,Dtf|)int|!t bg Sa^ellsam Covlant, (no date). 
Tliat old quarto edition seems to be esacOy followed in 
" Pieces of Ancient Popular Poetry, &c., Lond. 1791," 
Svo., the variations from which, that occur in the follow- 
ing copy, are selected from many others in the foho MS. 

hing up a cat in a small cask, oi firkin, half filled with Boot ; and 
then a parcel of clowns on horseback iry to beat oa( the ends of 
it. in order to ahow their dexterity in escaping before the contents 
fiU upon tlieoi. 

* i. e. Kach with a canias bow-case tied ronnd his loin«. 
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&boye mentioned; and when distuiguiihed by the usual in- 
verted ' comma,* have been assisted by conjecture. 

In the same MS. this ballad is followed by another, en- 
titled Young Ctoudeglee, being a continuation of the present 
story, and recitiiig the adventures of William of Cloudes- 
ly's son: but greatly inferior to this both in merit and 
antiquity. 



PART THE FIRST. 
Mbrt it was in the grene forest 

Amonge the teves grene, 
Wheras men hunt east and west 

Wyth bowes and arrowes kene ; 

To raise the dere out of theyr denne ; 

Suche sightes hath ofte bene sene ; 
As by thre yemen of the north countiey, 

By them it is I meane. 

The one of tkem hight Adam Bel, 
The other Clym of the Clough,* 

The thyrd was William of Cloudesly, 
An archer good ynough. 

They were outlawed for veDyson, 

These yemen everychone ; 
They swore them brethren upon a day, 

To Englyshe wood for to gone. 
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Now lith and lysten, gentylmen, 
That of myrtheB loveth to here : 

Two of them were single men, 
The third had a wedded fere. 

Wyllyam waa the wedded man, 
Muche more then was hys care : 

He sayde to hys brethren upon a day, 
To Carleile he would fare. 

For to Hpeke with fayre Alyce his wife. 
And with hys chyldren thre. 

By my trouth, sayde Adam Be), 
Not by the counsell of me : 

For if ye go to Carlile, brother, 
And from thya wylde wode wende. 

If that the justice may you take, 
Your lyfe were at an ende. 

If that I come not to-morowe, brother, 

By pryme to you agayne, 
Truste you then that I am ' taken ' 

Or else that I am slayne. 

He toke hys leave of hys brethren two. 

And to Carlile he is gon: 
There he knocked at his owne wind6we 

Shortlye and anone. 

Ver. 34, CatrUl. in Pt. puMin. V. 35, take, re, t 
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Wher be you, fayre Alyce, he aayH, 

My wife and chyldren three? 
Lyghtly let in thyne owne husbande, 

Wyllyam of Cloudeslee. 

Alas ! then sayde feyre Alyce, 

And syghed wonderous sore, 
Thys place hath ben besette for you 

Thys halfe a yere and more. 

Now am I here, sayde Cloudeslee, 

1 would that in 1 were : 
Now fetche us meate and drynke ynoughe, 

And let ub make good chere. 

She fetched hym meate and drynke plentye, 

Lyke a true wedded wyfe; 
And pleased hym with that she had, 

Whome she loved as her lyfe. 

There lay an old wyfe in that place, 

A lytle besyde the fyre, 
Whych Wyllyam had found of charytye 

More than seven yere. 

Up she roBe, and forth shee goes, 
Evill mote shee speede iherfore ; 

For shee had sett no foote, on ground 
In seven yere before. 
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She went unto the justice hall, 65 

Aa fast as she could hye : 
Thys night, shee sayd, is come to town 

Wyllyam of Cloudeslye. 

Thereof the justice was full fayne, 

And so was the ehirife also : 70 

Thou ahalt not trauaile hither, dame, for nought, 

Thy meed thou shalt have ere thou go. 

They gave to her a ryght good goune 

Of scarlate, ' and of graine :' 
She toke the gyft, and home she wente, 75 

And couched her doune agayne. 

They raysed the towne of mery Carleile 

In all the baste they can ; 
And came thronging to WyllyameH house, 

Aa fast as they might gone. 80 

There they besette that good yeman 

Round about on every syde : 
Wyllyam hearde great noyse of folkes 

That thither -ward fast byed. 

Alyce opened a backe wyndfiwe 85 

And loked all aboute. 
She was ware of the justice and sbirife bothe, 

Wyth a full great route, 

Ver. B5, lie MS., abop window, re. 
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Alas ! treason, cryed Alyce, 

Ever wo may thou be ! 
6oe iato my chamber, husband, she sayd, 

Swete Wyllyam of Cloudeslee. 

He toke hys sweard and hys bucler, 
Hys bow and hys chyldren thre. 

And wente into hys strongest chamber, 
Where he thought surest to be. 

Fayre Alyce, hke a lover true, 
Took a pollaxe in her hande : 

Said, He stiall dye that cometh in 
Thys dore, whyle I may stand. 

Cloudeslee bente a right good bowe. 

That was of a trusty tre. 
He smote the justise on the breet, 

Tliat hys arowe brest in three. 

' A ' curse on his harte, saide William, 

Tbys day thy cote dyd on ! 
Tf it had ben no better then myne, 

It had gone nere thy bone. 

Yelde the Cloudesle, sayd the justiee. 
And thy bowe and thy arrowes the fro. 

' A ' curse on hys hart, sayd feir Alyce, 
That my husband councelleth so. 
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Set fyre on the bouse, saide the eherife, 

Syth it wyll no better be. 
And brenne we therin William, be saide, 115 

Hys wyfe and cbyldren thre. 

They fyred the house in many a place, 

The fyre flew up on bye : 
Alas ! then cryed fayre Alice, 

I se we here shall dye. 120 

William openyd a backe wyndow, 

That was in hys chamber hie. 
And there with sheetes be did let downe 

His wyfe and cbyldren thre. 

Have you here my treasure, sayde William, 125 

My wyfe and my chyldien thre : 
For Christes love do them no harme. 

But wreke you all on me. 

WyUyam shot so wondrous well, 

Tyll hys airowes were all agoe, 130 

And the fyre so fast upon bym fell, 

That hys bowstryng brent in two. 

The sparkles brent and fell upon 

Good Wyllyam of Cloudesle : 
Than was he a wofull man, and sayde, 135 

This is a cowardea death to me. 
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Leever had I, sayde Wyllyam, 

With my sworde in the route to renne. 

Then here among myne enemyes wode 
Thus cruelly to bren. 1* 

He toke hys sweard and hys buckler, 

And among them all he ran, 
Where the people were most in prece, 

He smot downe many a man. 

There myght no man abyde hys stroakea, 1 4' 

So ferely on them he ran : 
Then they threw wyndowes, and dores on him, 

And 80 toke that good yeman. 

There they hym bounde both hand and fote, 
And in deepe dungeon him cast : I5( 

Now Cloudeate, aayd the justice, 
Thou shalt be hanged in bast. 

' A payre of new gallowea, sayd the sherife. 

Now flhal I for the make ; ' 
And the gates of Carleil shal be shutte : 1 5^ 

No man shal come in therat. 

Then shall not helpe Clym of the CJoughe,' 
Nor yet shall Adam Bell, 
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Though they came with a thousand mo, 

Nor all the devels in hell. 160 

Early in the momynge the justice uprose, 

To the gates first gan he gone. 
And commaunded to be shut full close 

Lightile everychone. 

Then went he to the markelt place, 165 

As fast as he coutde hye ; 
There a payre of new gallowes he set up 

Besyde the pyllorye. 

A lytle boy * amonge them asked,' 

What meaneth that gallow-tre? 170 

They sayde to hang a good yem^n. 

Called Wyllyam of Cloudesle. 

That lytle boye was the towne swyne-heard. 

And kept fayre Alyces swyne ; 
Oft he had scene William in the wodde, 175 

And geuen hym there to dyne. 

He went out att a crevis in the wall. 

And lightly to the woode dyd gone ; 
There met he with these wightye yemen 
Shortly and aoonc. 180 

V. 179, yooge men. ^c. 
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Alast then sayde that lytle boye, 

Ye tary here all to longe ; 
Cloudeelee is taken, and dampned to death. 

All readye for to honge. 

Alas ! then sayd good Adam Bell, 165 

That ever we see thys daye ! 
He had better with us have taryed. 

So often as we dyd hym praye. 

He myght have dwelt in grene foreste. 

Under the shadowes greene, 190 

And have kepte both hym and us att reste, 
Out of all trouble and teene. 

Adam bent a ryght good bow, 

A great hart aone hee had alayne ; 
Take that, chylde, he sayde, to thy dynner, 195 

And bryng me mine arrowe agayne. 

Now go we hence, sayed these wightye yeomen, 

Tary we no longer here ; 
We shall hym borowe by God his grace, 

Though we bye itt full dere. 200 

To Caerleil wente these good yemen. 
All in a mornyng of maye. 
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Here is a ftt* of Gloudeslye, 
And another la for to saye. 

PART THE SECOND. 
AwD when they came to mery Carleile, 

All in ' the' mornyng tyde, 
They founde the gates shut them untyll 

About on every ayde. 

Alas ! then sayd good Adam Bell, 5 

That ever we were made men ! 
These gates he shut so wonderous fast, 

We may not come therein. 

Then heapake him Clym of the Clougb, 

Wyth a wyle we wyl us in btyng ; 10 

Let us saye we he messengers, 

Streyght come nowe from our king. 

Adam said, I have a letter written, 

Now let us wysely werke, 
We wyl saye we have the kynges seale ; 1 5 

I holde the porter no clerke. 

Then Adam Bell bete on the gates 

With strokes great and stronge. 
The porter marvelled who was therat, 

And to the gates he thronge. 20 

■ SeeGlou. 
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Who is there nowe, sayde the porter, 
That maketh all tbya knockinge? 

WebetowmesseDgers, quothClim of theClough, 
Be come ryght from our kjDg. 

We have a letter, sayd Adam Bel, 25 

To the justice we must itt bryng; 

Let US in our message to do. 
That we were aga)aie to the kyng. 

Here commelh none in, sayd the porter. 

By hym that dyed on a tre, 30 

Tj'll a false thefe be hanged up, 
Called Wyllyam of Cloudesle. 

Then spake the good yeman Clym of the Clough, 

And swore by Mary fre, 
And if that we stande long wytbout, 35 

Lyk a. thefe hanged thou shall be. 

Lo ! here we have the kynges seale : 

What, Lurden, art thou wode ? 
The porter went* it had hen so, 

And lyghtly dyd off bys bode. 40 

V. 38, Lordejme. re, 
* i.e. weened, tfcougSf, (which last u ibx reading of tlie foUn 
MS.) Cslais or Rouen wu taken from ibe English by showing 
leid, s letter with the king'i seal. 
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Welcome is my lordes seale, he saide ; 

For that ye shall come in. 
He opened the gate full shortlye ; 

An euyl openyng for him. 

Now are we in, sayde Adam Bell, 

Whereof we are full faine ; 
But Christ he knowes, that harowed hell, 

How we shall com out agayae. 

Had we the keys, said Clim of the Clough, 
Ryght wel then shoulde we spede. 

Then might we come out wel ynough 
When we se tyme and nede. 

They called the porter to counsell, 

And wrang his necke in two. 
And caste bym in a depe dongeon. 

And toke hys keys hym fro. 

Now am I porter, sayd Adam Bel, 

Se brother the keys are here. 
The worst porter to merry Carleile 

That ' the' had thys hundred yere. 

And now wyll we our bowes bend. 

Into the towne wyll we go, 
For to delyuer our dere brother. 

That lyeth in care and wo. 

1 % 
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Then they bent theyr good ewe bowes, 65 

And loked theyr atringes were round, • 

The markett place in mery Carleile 
They beset that stound. 

And, as they loked them besyde, 

A paire of new galowes ' they ' see, 70 

And the justice with a quest of aquyera. 

Had judged William hanged to be. 

And Gloudesle lay redy there in a cart. 

Fast bound both fote and hand ; 
And a atronge rop about hys necke, 75 

All readye for to bange. 

The justice called to him a ladde, 
Cloudeslees clothes hee shold have. 

To take the measure of that yeman, 
Therafter to make hys grave, 80 

I have sene as great mervalle, said Gloudesle, 

As betweyne thya and pryme, 
He that maketb a grave for mee 

Hymselfe may lye therin. 

Thou speakest proudlye, aaid the justice, 85 

I shall thee hange with my haude. 

• So A«chain, in hi> Toatphilut, give* a precept ; " The striage 
muat be raunde," (p. 149, ed.. 1761} : othvTwiae, we duj conduda 
from mecbtnictl principleB, the urow will not flj tiuo. 
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Full vel herd this his brethren two, 
There styll as they dyd stande. 

Then Cloudesle cast his eyen asyde, 

And saw hya ' hrethren twaine ' 
At a comer of the market place, 

Redy the justice for to slune. 

I se comfort, sayd Cloudesle, 

Yet hope I well to fare. 
If I might have my handes at wyll 

Ryght lytle wolde I care. 

Then spake good Adam Bell 

To Clym of the Clough so free, 
Brother, ae you marke the juatyce wel ; 

Lo ! yonder you may him se : 1( 

And at the shy rife shote I wyll 

Strongly wyth arrowe kene ; 
A better shote in mery Carleile 

Thys seven yere was not sene. 

They loosed their arrowes both at once, K 

Of no man had they dread ; 
The one hyt the justice, the other the sberyfe. 

That both theyr sides gan blede. 

V, 105, lowBsd thre. pc. V. lOB, can bled. WS. 
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All men voyded, that them atode nye, 
When the justice fell to the grounde. 

And the sherife nye hym by; 
Eyther had bis deathea wounde. 

All the citezens fast gan flye. 
They durst no longer abyde : 

There lyghtly they loosed Cloudeslee, 
Where he with ropes lay tyde. 

Wyllyam start to an officer of the towne, 
Hys axe ' from ' hys hande he wronge, 

On eche syde he smote them downe, 
Hee thought he taryed to long. 

Wyllyam sayde to hys brethren two, 
Thys daye let us lyve and de, 

If ever you have nede, as I have now. 
The same shall you finde by me. 

They shot so well in that tyde, 

Theyr stringes were of silke fill sore. 

That they kept the stretes on every side ; 
That batiyle did long endure. 

The fought together as brethren true, 
Lyke haidy men and bolde, 

Many a man to the ground they thtew. 
And many a herte made colde. 
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But when their arrowes were all gon, 

Mea preced to them full fast, 
They drew theyr awordes then aDone, 1 35 

And thejr howes froni them cast. 

They went lyghtlye on theyr way, 

Wyth swordea and huclers round ; 
By that it was mydd of the day, 

They made many a wound. 140 

There was many an out-home* in Carleil hlowen. 

And the belles bacwird dyd ryng, 
Many a woman sayde, Alas ! 

And many theyr handes dyd wryng. 

The mayre of Carleile forth was com, 145 

Wyth hym a ful great route : 
These yemen dred hym full sore, 

Of theyr lyves they stode in doute. 

The mayre came armed a full great pace, 

With a pollaxe in hye hande ; 150 

Many a strong man wyth him was. 
There in that stowre to stande. 

The mayre smot at Cloudesl^ with his bil, 
Hys bucler he brast in two, 

V. 148, For of. MS. 
' Outhomt, is tn old term, aignifjing the c^Ung forth of >ul>- 
Jects to umi by tbe loiuid of a bom. See Cole'a X.M. Uict. 
Bailey, &c. 
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Full many a yeman with great evyll, 
Alafl t Treason they cryed for wo. 

Kepe we the gates fast, they bad, 
That these traytours thereout not go. 

But al for nought was that they wrought, 
For so fast they downe were layde, 

Tyll they all thie, that so manfulli fought, 
Were gotten without, abraide. 

Have here your keys, sayd Adam Bel, 

Myne office I here forsake. 
And yf you do by my counsell 

A new porter do ye make. 

He threw theyr keys at theyr heads, 
And bad them well to thrjve,* 

And all that letteth any good yeman 
To come and comfort his wyfe. 

Thus be these good yemen gon to the wod, 
And lyghtly, as lefe on lynde ; 

The lough and be mery in theyr mode, 
Theyr enemyes were ferr behynd. 

And when they came to Englyehe wode, 
Under the trusty tre, 

V. ITS, roeiTj green irood. MS. 
* Tbis a spoken ironitBlly. 
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There they found bowes full good, 
And arrowea full great plentye. 

So God me help, sayd Adorn Bell, 

And Clym of the Clough so fre, 1 

I would we were in mery Carleile, 

Before that fayre meynye. 

They set them downe, and made good chere. 

And eate and dranke full well. 
A second pyt of the wightye yeomen, 1 

Another I wyll you tell. 

V, 185, See p*it i. ver. 197. 



PART THE THIRD. 

As they sat in Eoglyshe wood, 

Under the green -wode tre. 
They thought they herd a woman vrepe. 

But her they mought not se. 

Sore then syghed the fayre Alyce : 

' That ever I sawe thys day ! ' 
For nowe is my dere husband slayne : 

Alas ! and wel-a-way ! 

Myght I have spoken wyth hys dere brethren. 

Or with eyther of them twayne. 
To shew to them what him befell, 

My hart were out of payne. 

I 3 
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CloiidesU walked a lytle beside, 

He looked under the grene wood Ijode, 

He was ware of bis wife, and chyldren three, I 
Full wo in harte and mynde. 

Welcome, wyfe, then sayde Wyllyam, 

Under ' this' truBti tre : 
I had wende yesterdaye, by swete saynt John, 

Thou sholdest me never * have' se. 3 

■' Now well is me that ye be here. 

My harte is out of wo," 
Dame, he sayde, be mery and glad. 

And thanke my brethren two. 

Herof to speake, said Adam Bell, S 

I- wis it is no bote : 
Tbe meate, that we must supp witball. 

It runneth yet fast on fote. 

Then went they downe into a launde. 
These noble archares all thre; i 

Eche of them slew a hart of greece, 
The best that they cold Be. 

Have here the best, Alyce, my wyfe, 

Sayde Wyllyam of Cloudeslye; 
By cause ye so bouldly etode by me 3 

When I was slayne full nye. 

V. eO, aereT had ae. ec. and MS. 
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Then went they to supp^re 

Wyth eucbe meate aa they had ; 

And thanked God of ther fortune : 
They wer both mery.and glad. 

And when they had supped well, 

Certayne wythouten lease, 
CloudesU sayd, We wyll to our kyog, 

To get US a charter of peace. 

Alyce shal be at our Bojoumyng 

In a nunnery here besyde ; 
My tow sonnes shall wytb her go, 

And there they hIibII abyde. 

Myne eldest son shall go wyth me ; 

For hym have ' you' no care ; 
And he shall breng you worde agayn, 

How that we do fare. 

Thus be these yemen to London gone, 

Ah fast as they myght ' he,'* 
Tyll they came to the kyngea pallilce, 

Where they woulde nedes be. 

And whan they came to the kynges courte, 
Unto the pallace gate, 
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Of no mEiii wold they aske no leave, 
But boldly went in therat. 60 

They jffeced prestly into the hall. 

Of no man had they dreade : 
The porter came after, and dyd them call. 

And with them gan to chyde. 

The usher sayde, Yemen, what wotd ye have? 65 

I pray you tell to me : 
Yon myght thus make oncers shent : 

Good syrs, of whence be ye ? 

Syr, we be out-lawes of the forest 

Cenayne withouten lease; 70 

And hether we be come to our kynge. 

To get us a charter of peace. 

And whan they came before the kyng, 

As it was the lawe of the lande. 
The kneled downe without lettyng, 75 

And eche held up his hand. 

The^ayed, Lord, we beaeche the here, 

That ye wyll giaunt us grace ; 
For we have slayne your fat fidow dere 

In many a sondry place. SO 

What be your nams, then said our king, 
Aoone that you tell me ? 
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They sayd, Adam Bell, Olim of the Clough, 
And Wyllyam of Cloudesl^. 

Be ye those theves, then sayd oui kyog, 
That men have tolde of to me ? 

Here to God I make an avowe, 
Ye shal be hailed al thre. 

Ye shal be dead without mercy. 

As I am kynge of this lands. 
He commandetb his officers evericbone, 

Fast on them to lay hande. 

There they toke these good yemen, 

And arested them al thre : 
So may I thryve, sayd Adam Bell, 

Thys game lyketh not me. 

But, good lorde, we beseche you now, 

That yee graunt ua grace, 
Insomuche as ' frele ' to you we come, 

' As &ely ' we may fro you passe. 

With such weapons, as we have here, 

Tyll we be out of your place ; 
And yf we lyve this hundreth yere, 

We wyll aske you no grace. 

Ye speake proudly, sayd the kynge ; 
Ye shall be hanged all thre. 
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That were great pitye, then Bayd the quene, 
If any grace myght be. 

My lorde, whan I came fyrst into this lande 
To be your wedded wyfe, 110 

The fyrat boone that I wold aske, 
Ye would graunt it me belyfe : 

And I never asked none tyll now ; 

Therefore, good lorde, graunt it me. 
Now aske it, madam, sayd the kynge, 1 15 

And graimted it shal be. 

Then, good my lord, I you beseche, 

These yemen graunt ye me. 
Madame, ye might have asked a boone, 

That ehuld have been worth them all thre. 120 

Ye myght have asked towres, and townes, 

Parkes and forestes plente. 
None soe pleasant to my pay, Bhee sayd ; 

Nor none so lefe to me. 

Madame, sith it is your desyre, 125 

Your askyng graunted shal be ; 
But I had lever have given you 

Good market townes thre. 

V. Ill, 119, Bic MS., bown*. re. 
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The quene was a glad woman, 

And aayde, Lord, gramarcy ; 130 

I dare undertake for them, 

That true men shal they be. 

But good my lord, speke aom mery word. 

That comfort they may se. 
I graunt you grace, then sayd onr king ; 135 

Washe, felos, and to meate go ye. 

They had not setten hut a whyle 

Certayne without leaynge. 
There came messengers out of the north 

With letters to our kyng. 1 40 

And whan the came before the kynge. 

They knelt downe on theyr kne : 
And sayd. Lord, your officers grete you well. 
Of Carleile in the north cuntre. 

How fareth my justice, sayd the kyng, 145 

And my aherife also ? 
Syr, they be slayne without leasynge, 

And many an officer mo. 

Who hath them slayne, sayd the kyng; 

Anone thou tell to me ? 150 

" Adam Bell, and Clime of the Clough, 

And Wyllyam of Cloudesle." 
V. 130, God ft mercje. MS. 
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Alas for rewth ! then aayd our kynge : 

My hart is wonderous aore; 
I had lever than a thouaande pounde, 

I had knowne of thys before ; 

For I have graimted them grace, 

And that forthynketh me : 
But had I knowne all thya before. 

They had been hanged all thre. 

The kyng hee opened the letter anone, 

Himselfe he red it thro, 
And founde how theae outlawes had alain 

Thre hundred men and mo : 

Fyrat the justice, and the sheryfe. 
And the mayre of Carleile towne ; 

Of all the constables and catcbipolles 
Alyve were ' scant' left one; 

The baytyea, and the bedyls both, 
And the sergeauntes of the law. 

And forty fosters of the fe, 
These outlawes had yslaw : 

And broke his parks, and alayne his dere; 

Of all they chose the best ; 
So perelouB out-lawes, as they were. 

Walked not by easte nor west. 
V. 168. left but one. MS., not one. rr. 
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When the kynge this letter had red, 
In hjB harte he syghed sore : 

Take up the tables aaone he bad. 
For I may eat no more. 

The kyng called hys best archars 
To the buttes wyth hym to go : 

I wyll se these felowes shote, he sayd, 
In the north have wrought this wo. 

The kynges bowmen buske them blyve, 
And the quenes archers also ; 

So dyd these thre wyghtye yemen ; 
With them they thought to go. 

There twyse, or thtyse they shote about 

For to assay theyr hande ; 
There was no shote these yemen shot. 

That any prycke* myght stand. 

Then spake Wyllyam of Cloudesl^ ; 

By him that for me dyed, 
I hold hym never no good archar. 

That shoteth at buttes so wyde. 

' At what a butte now wold ye shote,' 

I pray thee tell to me ? 
At stiche a but, syr, he sayd. 

As men use in my countrS, 

V, 185, bljthe, MS. ■ 1. 1, mwk. 
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Wyllyam wente into a fyeld, 
And ' with him' his two brethren: 

There they set up two hasell roddes 
Full twenty score betwene. 

I hold him an archar, said CloudesI^, 205 

That yonder wande cleveth in two. 

Here is none suche, sayd the kyng, 
Nor none that can so do. 

I shall awaye, ayr, sayd Cloudesl^, 

Or that I farther go. 210 

Cloudealy with a bearyng arowe 

Clave the wand in two. 

Thou art the best archer, then said the king. 

For sothe that ever 1 se. 
And yet for your love, sayd Wyllyam, 215 

I wyll do more maystery. 

I have a, sonne is seven yere^lde, 

He is to me full deare ; 
I wyll hym tye to a stake ; 

All shall se, that be here ; 220 

And lay an e{>ple upon bys head. 
And go syxe score hym fro, 

V.gOS, 303, aii, to. re. V, 204, twenty score paces, re. 

i. I. 400 ysrds, V, 208,iic MS., none that cm. pc. 

V. Hi, Bii-«core pacee. PC, i. t. ISO ywds. 
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And I my selfe with a brode arow 
Shall cleve the apple in two. 

Now haste the, then sayd the kysg, 225 

By hym that dyed on a. tre, 
But yf thou do not, as thou hest sayde. 

Hanged ahalt thou he. 

And thou touche his head or gowne, 

In syght that men may se, 230 

By all the sayntes that be in heaven, 

I shall hange you all thie. 

That I have promised, said William, 

That I wyll uever forsake. 
Aoii there even before the kynge 23d 

In the earth he drove a stake : 

And bound therto his eldest lonne. 

And bad hym stand styll thereat; 
And turned the childes face him fro. 

Because he should not start. 240 

An apple upon his head he set, 

And then his bowe he beut ; 
Syxe score paces they were meaten, 

And thether Cloudesle went. 

V. 843, sic MS., out met, re. 
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There he drew out a fayr brode arrowe, 245 

Hyg bowe was great and loQge, 
He Bet that arrowe in his bowe. 

That was both styffe and stronge. 

He prayed the people, that wer there, 
That they ' all atill wold" stand, 250 

For he that shoteth for such a wager, 
Behoveth a stedfast hand. 

Muche people prayed for Claudesle, 

That hU lyfe saved myght be, 
And whan he made hym redy to shote, 255 

There was many ^weeping ee. 

' But * CloudesU cleft the apple in two^ 

'His Sonne he did not nee.' 
Oyer Gods forbode, sayde the kinge, 

That thou shold shote at me, 260 

I geve thee eightene pence a day, 

And my howe shalt thou here. 
And over all the north countre 

I make the chyfe rydSre. 

And I thyrteoe pence a day, said the quene, 265 
Bj God, and by my fay; 
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Come feche thy payment when thou wylt. 
No man shall say the nay. 

Wyllyam, I make the a gentleman 

Of clothyng, and of fe : 270 

And thy two brethren, yemen of my chambre, 

For they are bo semely to ae. 

Your Sonne, for he is tendre of age, 

Of my wyne-seller he shall be ; 
And when he commeth to mans estate, 175 

Better ftvaunced shall he he. 

And, Wyllyam, bring to me your wife, said the 
Me longeth her sore to ae : [queue. 

She shall be my chefe gentlewoman. 

To goveme my nurserye. 280 

The yemen thanketh them curteously. 

To some byshop wyl we wend, 
Of all the synneB, that we have done. 

To be asBoyld at hia hand. 

So forth be gone these good yemen, 285 

Ab feat as they might ' he ; '* 
And after came and dwelled with the kynge. 

And dyed good men all thre. ^ 

V. 38S, Aod RBjd to tome Bishopp wee will wend. MS. 
* he, i. e. hie, tmten. See the Glowuj., 
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Thus endeth the lives of these good yemen ; 

God send them etemall bijsse. 
And all, that with a haQd-bowe ihoteth, 

That of heven they never mysie. Amen. 



II. 

^e ^geli Xobec tcnotintet!) lofu. 

The Grave-digger's song in Hamlet, act v. is taken from 
three stanzas of the following poem, though greatly altered 
and disguised, as the same were coinipled by the ballad- 
singers of Shakspeare's time ; oi perhaps so designed by 
the poet himself, the better to paint the character of an 
illiterate clown. The original is preserved among Surrey's 
Poems, and is attributed to Lord Taux, by George Gas- 
coigne, who tells us, it " was thought by some to be made 
upon bis death-bed ;" a popular error which he laughs at. 
(See his EpUt. to Fong Gent, prefixed to his Poaies, 1575, 
4to.) It is also ascribed to Lord Taux in a manuscript 
copy preserved in the British Museum.* This lord was 
remarkable for his skill in drawing feigned manners, &c. 
for so I understand an ancient writer. " The Lord Vans 
his commendation lyeth chiefly in the focilitie of his 
meetre, and the aptnesse of his descriptions such as he 
taketh npon him to make, namely in sundry of his Songs, 
wherein he showeth the comUerfatt action very lively and 
pleasantly." ^r/eo/£n^. Poesie, 1589, p. 51. See another 
song by this poet in vol. ii. no. viii. 



• Hurl. MSS. num. 1703. $ 35. The readmit githered rrom 
that copy are diatuiguubed beie by inserted commas. The utt 
is piioted from the " Songs, &c. of tbe Ewl of Surrey and others, 
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I LOTHB that I did love, 

In youth that I thought awete, 

As time requires ; for my behove 
Me tfainkes they are Dot mete. 

My lustes they do me leave. 

My fansieB all are fled; 
And tract of time begins to weave 

Gray hearea upon my hed. 

For age with steliug steps, 

Hath clawde me with his crowch, 

And luaty ' Youthe' away he leapes, 
Aa there had bene none such. 

My muse doth not delight 

Me, aa she did before : 
My hand and pen are not in plight. 

As they have bene of yore. 

For Reason me denies, 
' Air youthly idle rime ; 

And day by day to me she cries. 
Leave off these toyes in tyme. 

The wrinkles in my brow, 
The furrowea in my face 

Ver. 6, be. pc. [printed copy in 155T.] V, 10, 

hapa ahould be clauch, clutth, grasp. V. 1 1, life b» 

V. IB, tbii. vc. 
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Say, Limping age will ' lodge' him now. 
Where youth must geve him place. 

The harbenger of death, 25 

To me I Be him ride, 
The cough, the cold, the gasping breath. 
Doth bid me to provide 

A pikeax and a spade, 

And eke a shrowding shete, 30 

A house of clay for to be made 

For such a gueat moBt mete. 

Me tbinkes I hear the clarke. 

That knoles the carefull knell. 
And bids me leave my ' wearye ' warke, 35 

Ere nature me compell. 

My kepers* knit the knot. 

That youth dotb laugh to acome, 

Of me that ' shall bee cleane ' forgot, 
Aa I had ' ne'er' been home. 40 

Thus must I youth geve up, 

Whose badge I long did weare : 

V. 43, uc ed. 15B3 ; 'tia hedgt in ed. 155T. hath caught bim.MS. 
V. 30, w^djnge-aheeu. MS. V. 34, bell. MS. V. 35, 

woTull. PC. V. 38, did. re. V. 39, dene Hbal be. pc. 

V, 40, not. PC. 

* AUudbg p«iliBpa to Ecdn. lii. 3.' 
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To them I jelde the wanton cup, 
That better may it beare. 

Lo here the bared skull ; 

By whoBe bald signe I know, 
That stouping age away shall pull 

' What' youthful yeres did sow. 

For Beautie with her band, 

Theae croked cares had wrought. 

And shipped me into the lande, 
From whence I first was brought. 

And ye that bide behinde, 
Have ye none other trust : 

As ye of claye were cast by kinde, 
So shall ye ' tume' to dust. 

V. 45, Uni-hedde. MS. and Bome pcc. V. 48, 

Thit. MS. What u coaject. V. 56, wut. pit 



III. 

^&t{iag %vHis,t of Israel. 

In Shakspeare's Hamlet, act ii. sc. 7, the hero of the 
Play takes occasion to banter Poloniua with some scraps 
of an old ballad, which has never appeared yet in any col- 
lection: for which reason, as it is but short, it will not 
perhaps be unacceptable to the reader ; who will also be 
diverted with the pleasant absuidities of the composition. 

VOL. I. K 
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It was retrieved from utter oblivion by a lady, who wrote 
it down from memory as she had formerly heard it sung 
by bei father. 1 am indebted for it to the friendship of 
Mr. Steevens. 

It has been said that the original ballad, in black-lettet, 
is among Anthony k Wood's Collection, in the Ashmolean 
Museum. But, upon application lately made, the volume 
which contained the song was missing, so that it can only 
now be given as in the former edition. 

The banter of Hamlet is as follows :— 

"Hamlet. 'O Jrphtbii, Judp of Israel,' what a treasure 
bidst thou 1 

Polttnins. Whit B treuure had he, my lOTdt 

Ham. Why, 'One taire dai^hler, and no more. The which he 
loied passing irell.' 

Pot. Still nn my daugbter. 

Ham. Am not I i'th' right, old Jephthal 

Pol. If you call me Jephtha, my lord; I h»e a daughter, that 
I lo»e paasing well. 

Ham. Nay, that fOllone not. 

Pol. What foltowa then, my lord ? 

Ham. Why, ' Aa by lot, Cod wot ;' and then, you know, ' It 
came to paaae. As moat like it wu.' The first row of the pioua 
chrason will ahew you more." 

Edit.lT93,ToL«.p.l33. 



Havb you not heard these many years ago, 

Jeptba was judge of Israel ? 
He had one only daughter and no mo, 
The which he loved passing well : 
And, as by lott, 
God wot, 
It so came to pass, 
Ab Gods will was, 
That great wars there should be, 
And none should be chosen chief but he. 
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And when he waa appointed judge, 

And chietlain of the company, 

A solemn vow to God he made ; 

If he returned with victory, 

At hia return 

To burn 

The firat live thing. 

That should meet with him then. 

Off hia house, when he ahoud return agen. 

It came to pasa, the wars waa o'er. 

And he retumd with victory ; 
Hia dear and only daughter first of all 
Came to meet hei father foremoatly : 
And all the way 
She did play 
On tabret and pipe, 
Full many a stripe, 
With note so high. 
For joy that her father is come so nigh. 

But when he saw his daughter dear 

Coming on most forranoatly. 
He wrung his hands, and tore his hur, 
And cryed out moat piteously ; 
Oh ! it's thou, aaid he, 
That have brought me 
Low 
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And troubled me so, 

That I know not what to do. 

For I have made a vow, he sed, 

The which must be replentahed : 40 

" What thou hast spoke 
Do not revoke : 
What thou hast said, 

Be not affraid : 45 

Altho' it be I ; 
Keep promises to God on high. 

But, dear father, grant me one request. 

That I may go to the wilderness. 
Three months there with my friends to stay ; 50 
There to bewail my virginity; 
And let there be. 
Said she, 
Some two or three 

Young mwda with me." 55 

So he sent her away, 
For to mourn, for to mourn, till her dying day. 



IV. 

In his Ticelftk Night, Shakspeare introduces the Clown, 
singing part of the two first atuizaa of the following 
song ; which has been recovered from an ancient MS. of 
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Dr. Harrington's, at Bath, preserved among the many 
hterary treasures transmitted to the ingenious and worthy 
possessor by a. long line of most respectable ancestors. Of 
these, only a small part hath been printed, b the Nugte 
Antiquw, 3 vols. 12mo. ; a, work which the public impa- 
tiently wishes to see contimied. 

The song is thus given by Shakspeare, act, iv. sc. % 
(Malone's edit. iv. 93.) 

CUnBn. " Hey RobiDgjaUy Robin, [wn^n^,] 
I'ell me bow th; Udy does. 

Molooiio. Fool. — 

doom. Mj lady is aakiad perdy. 

Wd. FooL— 

Cloum. Alas, why is she lol 

Mbi. Pool, I My.— 

CUnnt, She lares uiaUiei. Who cslU, ha }" 

Dr. Farmer has conjectured that the song should begin 

" Hey, jolly Robin, tell to me 
How does thy Udy do t 
My lady is tmkind perdy, 
Alas ] why is she so i " 
But this emendation is now superseded by the proper 
readings of the old song itself, which is here printed from 
what appears the most ancient of Dr. Harrington's poetical 
MSS., and which has, therefore, been marked No. I. 
{soil. p. 68.) That volume seems to have been written in 
the reign of King Henry VIII., and as it contains many of 
the poems of Sir Thomas Wyat, hath had almost all the 
contents attributed to him by marginal directions, written 
with an old but later hand, and not always rightly, as, I 
think, might be made appear by other good authorities. 
Among the rest, this song is there attributed to Sir Tho- 
mas Wyat also; but the discerning reader will probably 
judge it to belong to a more obsolete writer. 

In the old MS. to the third and fifth stanzas is prefixed 
this title, Responee, and to the fourth and sisth, Le Plain- 
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tif: but in the laat ioBtanee bo evidently wrong, that it 
was thought better to omit these titles, and to mark the 
changes of the dialogue by inrerted commas. In other 
reepecU the MS. is strictly followed, except wheie noted 
in the margin. Yet the first stanza appears to be defective, 
and it should aeem that a line is wanting, unless the four 
Brat words were lengthened in the tune. 



A Robyn, 

Jolly Hobyn, 
Tell me how thy leman doeth, 

And thou shalt knowe of myn. 

" My lady ia unkynde perde." 

Alack ! why ia she so ? 
" She loveth an other better than me ; 

And yet she will say no." 

I fynde no auch doublenes ; 

I fynde women true : 
My lady loveth me dowtles. 

And will change for no newe. 

" Thou art happy while that doeth last ; 

But I say, as I fynde. 
That women's love is but a blast, 

And tometh with the wynde." 

Sucfae folkes can take no harme by love. 
That can abide their torn; 

Ver. 4.shiU. MS. 
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But I alaa can no way prove 
In love, bat lake and mome." 

But if thou wilt avoyde thy harme, 

Lerne this lessen of me, 
At others fieres thy selfe to warme. 

And let them wanne with the. 



^ l&ong to tj^e %utc (n iMtisftle. 

This sonnet (which is ascribed to Richard Edwards ■ in 
the "Paradise of Daintie Devises," fo. 31, b.) is by Shak- 
speaie made the subject of some pleasant ridicule in his 
Remeo and Juliet, act iv. sc. 5, where he introduces Peter 
putting this question to the Musicians : 

PeUr. "... Wb; ' Silver Sound 1 ' why ' MiuUkg with her 
lilrer uund 1 ' wbat H; ;ou, Siniim Catling 7 

Itt. Muiiciiin. Many, BU, bectiua ulver hath a aireet Bound. 

Ftt. Prattj ! what »ay jou, Hugh Rebecke 1 

iitd. Mill. I aaj, ailvei aoaud, becauae Muaiciuu MMmd fin 

PU. Pretty tso ! what aay you, Jamea Sound-poat. 
Srd. Mat. Faith, I knov not what to aaj. 
Ptt. ... I will >«y for you: It ia ' Mueicke with her ailver 
■OUDd,' became Mnndana haie no gold for aoundiug." 

Edit. 1793, vol. ill. p. 5S9. 

Thi£ ridicule is not so much levelled at the song itself^ 
(which for the time it was written is not inelegant,) as at 
those forced and unnatural explanations often given by us 
painful editors and expositors of ancient authors. 

Bibiijth., and Ilawkina' Hiit. rf 
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This copy is printed &om an old quarto MS. in the 
Cotton Library, [Veep. A. 25,] entitled "Divers things of 
Hen. viij's time : " with some corrections firom The Para- 
di>e of Dainly Deviseg, 1596. 



Whebb gripioge grefea the hart would wounde, 
And dolefulle dumps the mynde oppresse, 

There musicke with her silver-BOvmd 
With spede is wont to send redresae ; 

Of trobled mynda, in every Bore, 

Swete musicke hath a salve in store. 

In joye yt maks our mirthe abounde, 

In woe yt cheres our hevy sprites ; 
Be-8trawgbted heads relyef hath founde, 

By musickes pleasaunt swete delightes : 1 

Our senaes all, what shall I say more? 
Are subjecte unto musicks lore. 

The Goda by musicke have theire prayae ; 

The lyfe, the soul therein doth joye : 
For, aa the Bomayne poet sayea, I 

In seas, whom pyrats would destroy, 
A dolphin saved from death most sliarpe 
Arion playing on his harpe. 

heavenly gyft, that rules the mynd, 

Even as the steme dothe rule the shippe ! 2 

musicke, whom the gods asainde 

To cotnforte manne, whom cares would nippe ! 
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Since thow both man and beste doest move, 
What beste ys he, wyll the disprove? 



VI. 

I^g (S-o^tim anti t\it 33tggat-inaftr, 

la a, Btory of^en alluded to by our old dramatic writers. 
Shakspeare in his Romeo and Juliet, act ii. sc. 1, makes 
Mercutio say, 

" Her QVeniw'a] purblind >oa Bod huir. 

Young Adam* Cupid, he that ihat to true, 
Wben King Cophelua loved the beggar-mud." 

Ab the 13th line of the following ballad seems here par- 
ticularly alluded to, it is not improbable hut Shakapeare 
wrote it shot so trim, which the players or printers, not 
perceiving the allusion, might alter to true. The former, 
as being the more humorous expression, seems most likely 
to have come from the mouth of Mercutio.t 

In the 2d Part of Hen. IK act v. ac. 3, Falstaff is intro- 
duced affectedly saying to Pistoll, 



These lines Dr. Warhurton thinks were taken from an old 
bombast play of King Cophet-ua. No such play is, I be- 
lieve, now to be found; but it does not therefore follow 
that it never existed. Many dramatic pieces are referred 
to by old writers, which are not now extant, or even men- 

* S«e above, preface to Song i. Book ii. otlhia vol. p. 158. 

f Since this conjecture was firet made, it has been diBcuvered 
that (Atrl B Irim was the genuine reading. See Sbakipeare, edit. 
1T93, rii. 393. 
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tionedinanylist* In the in&ncy of the stage, plays were 
often exhibited that were never printed. 

It is probably in allusion to the same play, that Ben 
Jonson says in his Comedy of Every Man in his Humour, 

" I hBTB not the heart to dsTOiu thee, tu' I miglit b« mule u 
rich u King Copbetua." 

At least there is no mention of King Cophetua's riches 
in the present ballad, which is the oldest 1 have met with 
on the subject. 

It is printed from Rich. Johnson's Crown Garland of 
GmUden Rotes, 1612, 12mo. (where it is entitled simply, 
A Song of a Beggar and a King) ; corrected by another 
copy. 



I READ that once in Affrica 
A princely wight did raine. 
Who had to name Cophetua, 

As poets they did faine : 
From natures lawes he did decline, 
For sure he was not of my mind, 
He cared not for women-kinde. 

But did them all diadaine. 
But, marke, what hapned on a day, 
As he out of his window lay, 
He saw a beggar all in gray, 

The which did cause his paine. 
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The blinded boy, that shootes ho trim. 

From heaven downe did hie ; 
He drew a dart and shot at him, 

In place where he did lye : 
Which Boone did pierse him to the quicke. 
And when he felt the arrow pricke, 
Which in his tender heart did alicke, 

He looketh as he would dye. 
What sudden chance is this, quoth he, 
That I to love must subject be, 
Which never thereto would agree. 

But still did it defie« 

Then from the window he did come. 

And laid him on bis bed. 
A thousand heapes of care did runne 

Within his troubled head : 
For now he meanea to crave her love, 
And now he seekea which way to proove 
How he his fancie might remoove. 

And not this b^gar wed. 
But Cnpid had him so in snare. 
That this poor begger must prepare 
A salve to cure him of his care. 

Or ds he would be dead. 

And, as he musing thus did lye. 

He thought for to devise 
How he might have her companye, 

That so did 'maze his eyes. 
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In tbee, quoth he, doth rest my life ; 
For surely thou shalt be my wife, 
Or else this hand with bloody knife 

The Gods shall sure suffice. 
Then from his bed he soon arose, 
And to his pallace gate he goes ; 
Full little then this begger knowes 

When she the king espies. 

The gods preserve your majesty. 

The beggers all gan cry : 
Vouchsafe to give your charity 

Our childreQS food to buy. 
The king to them his pursse did cast, 
And they to part it made great haste ; 
This silly woman was the last 

That after them did bye. 
The king he cal'd her back againe, 
And unto her he gave his chaine ; 
And said. With us you shal remaine 

Till such time as we dye : 

For thou, quoth he, shalt be my wife, 

And honoured for my queene ; 
With thee I meane to lead my life. 

As shortly shall be seeae : 
Out wedding shall appointed be. 
And every thing in its degree : 
Come on, quoth he, and follow me, 
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Thou shalt go shift thee cleane. 
What is th^ name, faire maid t quoth he. 
Penelophon,* )uDg, quoth she ; 70 

With that she made a lowe courtagy ; 

A trim one as I weene. 

Thus hand in hand along they walke 

Unto the king's pall^e : 
The king with courteous comly talke 75 

This begger doth imbrace : 
The begger blusheth scarlet red, 
And straight againe as pale as lead. 
But not a word at all she said, 

She was in such amaze. 80 

At last she spake with trembling Toyce, 
And said, king, I doe rejoyce 
That you wil take me for your choyce, 

And my degree's so base. 

And when the wedding day was come, 85 

The king commanded strait 
The noblemen both all and some 

Upon the queene to wait. 
And she behaved herself that day, 

* ShakBpeite (who slludeB to thia ballad in bie Love'i Labour 
ImI, let IT. Bc. 1,) gi'ea tiie Beggai'i oxne ZtntL^hon, according 
to all the old editiona : but tbii aei ma to be B corrnptiaa ; for 
PtncJopAiin, in tbe leit, aouuds moi« like the Dame of a womaa. 
The ttoij of tbe King sod the Beggar ia also alluded lo in KiDg 
Rich. 11. actT. ac-S. 
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As if she bad never walkt the way ; 90 

She had forgot her gowne of graj. 

Which she did weare of late. 
The proverbe old is come to passe, 
The priest, when he begins his masse, 
Forgets that ever clerke he was, 95 

He knowth not his estate. 

Here you may read, Cophetua, 

Though long time fancie-fed, 
Compelled by the blinded boy 

The hegger for to wed : 100 

He that did lovers lookes diadaine, 
To do the same was glad and faitie, 
Or else he would himselfe have sWne, 

In Htorie, as we read. 
Disdaine no whit, O lady deere, 105 

But pitty now thy servant heere, 
Least that it hap to thee this yeare. 

As to that king it did. 

And thus they led a quiet life 

During their princely raine ; 110 

And in a tombe were buried both, 

As writers sheweth plune. 
The lords they tooke it grievously, 

Ver. 90, i. t, tmnped the ■treeU. V. 105, Here the poet 

addrewes himself to hii misdess. V. 113, Axat& wu BDcienlljr 

the plur. numb. 
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The ladiea tooke it heavily, 

The commons cryed piteoualy, 

Their death to them was paine, 
Their fame did sound so pasaiogly, 
That it did pierce the starry sky. 
And throughout all the world did flye 
To every princes realme.* 

' An ingenioaa friend thinliB the two last Btaniss ehoiH 



IS^it t{is <B^ €\otA about '^[■^tt 

Is supposed to have been originally a Scottish ballad. 
The reader here has an ancient copy in the English idiom, 
with an additional stanza (the 2d) neTer before printed. 
This curiosity is preserved in the Editor's folio MS. but 
not without corruptions, which are here removed by the 
HssistHnce of the Scottish edit. Shakspeare in his Othello, 
act ii. has quoted one stanza, with some variations, which 
are here adopted i the old MS. readings are however 
given in the margin. 

This winters weather itt waxeth cold, 

And frost doth freese on every hill, 
And Boreas blowes his blasts soe bold. 

That all our cattell are like to spill ; 
Bell my wife, who loves no strife, 5 

She sayd unto me quietlie, 
Hise up, and save cow Grumbockes life, 

Man, put thine old cloake about thee. 
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3 take thy old cloak about thee. 

He. 

Bell, why doat thou flyte ' and acome?' 
Thou kenat my cloak ia very thin : H 

It is so bare and overwome 

A cricke he thereon cannot renn : 
Then lie noe longer borrowe nor lend, 

* For once He new appareld bee, 
To-morrow lie to towne and apend,' 1' 

For lie have a new cloake about mee. 

She. 
Cow Crumbocke is a very good cowe, 

She has been alwayes true to the payle, 
Shee has helpt us to butter and cheese, I trow, 

And other things she will not &yle ; 21 

1 wold be loth to aee her pine, 

Good husband, councell take of mee. 
It is not for us to go soe fine, 

Then take thine old cloake about thee. 

He. 
My cloake it was a very good cloake, 2' 

Itt hath been alwayes true to the weare, 
But now it is not worth a groat ; 

I have had it four and forty yeare : 
Sometime it was of cloth in graine, 

'Tis now but a sigh clout as you may see, 30 
It will neither hold out winde nor ralne ; 

111 have a new cloake about mee. 
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It ia four and fortye yeeres agoe 

Since the one of ua the other did ken, 
And we have had betwixt us towe 35 

Of children either nine or tec ; 
Wee have brought them up to women and men ; 

In the feare of God I trow they bee; 
And why wilt thou thyself misken ? 

Man, take thine old cloake about thee, 40 

He. 
Bell my wyfe, why dost thou floute ! 

Now is nowe, and then was then: 
Seeke now all the world throughout, 

Thou kenst not clownes from gentlemcD. 
They are clad In blacke, greene, yellowe, or ' gray,' 

Soe far above their owne degree: 46 

Once in my life He ' doe as they,' 

For He have a new cloake about mee. 

She. 
King Stephen was a worthy peere. 

His breeches cost him but a crowne, 50 

He held them sixpence all too deere ; 

Therefore he calld the taylor Lowne. 



Ver. 49, King Hsrry. . a Tary good king. MS. V. 50, 1 trow 

lia hose cost but. MS, V. 5t, He thouglil them iid. to deere. 
MS. V. 59. clowne. MS. 
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He was a wight of high renowne. 

And thouse hut of a low degree : 
Itt's pride that putts the countrye downe, 55 

Then take thine old cloake about tiiee. 

He. 
' Bell my wife she loves not strife, 

Yet she will lead me if ahe can ; 
And oft, to live a quiet life, 

I am forced to yield, though Ime good-man ;' 60 
Itt's not for a man with a woman to threape, 

Unlesse he first give oer the plea : 
As wee b^an wee now mun leave, 

And He take niine old cloake about mee. 

V. 53, He wM king tnd ivore Ihs crowne. MS. 



VIII. 

muRoio, mmoii, maioio. 

It is from the following staazas that Sbakspeare has 
taken his song of the Wittoic, in his Otketlo, act, iv. sc. 3, 
though somewhat varied and applied by him to a female 
character. He makes Desdemona introduce it in this pa- 
thetic and affecting manner, 

" My mother b»d a maid call'd BsHibtb : 
8be wBB in love ; and he sbe lo«'d prov'd mad, 
And did foraake her. She had a Snug of— Willow. 
An old thing t'naB, but it eipreaa'd her fortune ; 
And she dyed tinging it." 

Ed, 1793, lol. IT., p. 613. 
This is given from a black-letter copy in the Pepys Col- 
lection, thus entitled, " A Lovers Complaint, being forsa- 
ken of kia Love. To a pleasant tune." 
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A POORS soule Bat sighing tmder a sicamore tree ; 

willow, willow, willow ! 
With his band on his bosom, bis bead on his knee; 

O willow, willow, willow ! 

willow, wUlow, willow ! 5 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garl&nd. 

He sigh'd in his singing, and after each grone. 

Come willow, Stc. 
I am dead to all pleasure, my true-love is gone ; 

willow, &c. 10 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garl^d. 

My love she is turned ; untrue she doth prove : 

willow. Sec, 
She renders me nothing but bate for my love. 

willow. See. 15 

Sing, O the greene willow, &;c. 

pitty me (cried he) ye lovers, each one ; 

willow, &c. 
Her heart's bard as marble ; she rues not my mone. 

O willow, kc. 20 

Sing, O the greene willow, Sic, 

The cold streams ran by him, his eyes wept apace ; 

willow, &c. 
The salt tears fell from bim, which drowned his &ce : 

O willow. Sec. 25 

Sing, the greene willow. Sic. 
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The mute birds sate by him, made tame bj bis mones : 

willow, &c. 
The salt tears fell from him, which softened the atones. 

willow, &c, 30 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garland ! 

Let nobody blame me, her scomes I do prove ; 

willow, Sic, 
She was borne to be faire ; I, to die for her love. 

O willow, &c, 35 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

that beauty should harbour a heart that's ao hard ! 

Sing willow, Sec. 
My true love rejecting without all regard. 

willow. Sec. 40 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

Let love no more boast him in palace, or bower; 

willow, &;c. 
For women are trotbles, aud flote in an faoure. 

willow. Sec. 45 

Sing, the greene willow, kc. 

But what helps complaining? In vaine I complaine : 
willow, Sec. 

1 must patiently suffer her scorue and disdaine. 

O willowe, &c. 50 

Sing, the greene willow, See. 
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Come, all you forsaken, and sit down by me, 

willow, &c. 
He that 'plaines of hia false love, mine's falser than she. 

willow, See. 55 

Sing, O the greene willow, Sec. 

The willow wreath weare I, since my love did fleet ; 

willow, &c. 
A Garland for lovers forsaken most meete. 

willow. Sic. 60 

Sing, O the greene wiOow shall be my garland ! 



PAET THE SECOND. 

LowB lay'd by my sorrow, begot by disdaine ; 

willow, willow, willow ! 
Against her too cruell, still still I complaine, 

willow, willow, willow ! 

willow, willow, willow ! 
Sing, the greene willow shall be my garliind ! 

love too injurious, to wound my poore heart ! 

O willow, &c. 
To suffer the triumph, and joy in my smart : 

willow, Sec. 
Sing, the greene willow, kc. 

willow, willow, willow ! the willow garlind, 
willow, &c. 
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A sign of her falsenease before me doth staoid ; 

O willow, &c. 15 

Sing, the gr«ene willow shall be my garUnd. 

As here it doth bid to despair and to dye, 

willow, kc. 
So hsDg it, friends, ore me in grave where I lye : 

willow, Slc. 20 

Sing, the greene willow, be. 

In grave where I rest mee, hang this to the view, 

willow, &c. 
Of all that doe knowe her, to blaze her untrue. 

O willow. See. 25 

Sing, the greene willow, &c. 

With these words engraven, as epitaph meet, 

wiUow, Sic, 
<' Jitxe lyes one, drank poyson for potion most sweet." 

willow, &c. 30 

Sing, the greene willow, Sec. 

Though she thus unkindly hath scorned my love, 

willow, &c. 
And caielealy smiles at the sorrowes I prove ; 

willow, &c. 35 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

I cannot against her unkindly exclaim, 
willow, &c. 
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Cause oiice well I loved her, and honoured her name; 
willow, Sec. 40 

Sing, the greene willow shall be my garland. 

The Dame of her sounded so sweete in mine eare, 

O willow, &C, 
It rays'd my heart lightly, the name of my deare ; 

willow. Sec. 45 

Sing, the greene willow, £cc. 

Ab then 'twas my comfort, it now is my griefe ; 

willow, Stc, 
It now brings me anguish, then brought me reliefs. 

willow, etc. 60 

Sing, the greene willow, 8cc. 

Farewell, iaire false hearted: plaints end with my breath! 

willow, willow, willow ! 
Thou dost loath me, I love thee, though cause of my 
death. 

willow, willow, willow ! 55 

willow, willow, willow ! 
Sing, the greene willow shall be my garl&nd. 



IX. 

Jbft 'Sancelot IDn lEale. 

This ballad is quoted in Shakspeare's Second Part of 
Henry IV. act ii. bc. 4 The subject of it is taken from the 
ancient romance ot King Arthur, (commonly called Afwte 
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Arthur,) being a poetical translation of chap. c*iii, cis, 
c%, in Part IsL, as the; stand in ed. 1634, 4to. In the 
older editions the chapters are differently nnmbered. This 
song is given from a printed copy, corrected in part by 
folio MS. 

In the same Play of 2 Henry IF. Silettce bama a. scrap 
of one of the old ballads of Robin Hood. It is tak«i from 
the following stanza of Jtobin Hood and the Pindar of 
Wakefield. 

All tliia beheiinl three wigbty yeomen, 

'Tw» Robin Hood, Sorlet, and John : 
With tbit they espyd the Jolly Pmdar 
As he nte under a thome. 

That ballad may he found on every stall, and therefore 
is not here reprinted. 

When Arthur first in court began, 

And was approved king, 
By force of armes great victoryes wanne. 

And conquest home did bring. 

Then into England straight he came 5 

With fifty good and able 
Knights, that resorted unto him. 

And were of his round table : 

And be bad justs and tumaments, 

Wherto were many prest, 1 

Wherein some knights did then excell 
And tar surmount the rest. 

But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 
Who was approved well. 
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He for his deeds and feates of armes, 1' 

All otlieis did excel! . 

When he had rested him a while, 

In plftji and game, and sportt, 
He said he wold goe prove himselfe 

In some adventurous sort. 2( 

He armed rode in forrest wide. 

And met a damsell faire, 
AVho told him of adventures great, 

Whereto he gave good eare. 

Such wold I find, quoth Lancelott ; it 

For that cause came I hither. 
Thou seemst, quoth she, a knight lull good. 

And I will bring thee thither, 

Wheras a mighty knight doth dwell. 

That now is of great fame : 31 

Therfore tell me what wight thou art, 
And what may be thy name. 

*' My name is Lancelot du Lake." 

Quoth she, it likes me than : 
Here dwelles a knight who never was 3. 

Yet matcht with any man : 
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Who has in priaon thTeescore knights 
And four, that he did wound ; 

Koights of king Arthurs court they he, 
And of bis table round. 

She brought him to a river side. 

And also to a tree, 
Whereon a copper baaon hung, 

And many shields to see. 

He struck aoe hard, the baaon broke ; 

And Tarquin soon he spyed : 
Who drove a horse before him fast. 

Whereon a knight lay tyed. 

Sir knight, then sayd Sir Lanceldtt, 
Bring me that horee-load hither. 

And lay him downe, and let him rest ; 
Weel try our force together : 

For, as I understand, thou hast, 

Soe far as thou art able, 
Done great despite and shame unto 

The knighto of the Hound Table. 

If thou be of the Table Bound, 

Quoth Tarquin speed ilye. 
Both thee and all thy fellowship 

I utterly defye. 
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That's over much, quoth Laacelott tho, 

Defend thee b; and by. 
They sett their speaies unto their steeds. 

And each att other flye. 

They coucht their speares, {their horses ran, G5 
As though there had been thunder) 

And strucke them each immidst their shields, 
Wherewith they broke in sunder. 

Their horsses backes brake under them. 

The kuights were both astound : 70 

To avoyd their horsses they made haste 
And light upon the ground. 

They tooke them to their shields full fast. 
Their swords they drew out than. 

With mighty strokes most eagerlye 75 

Each at the other ran. 

They wounded were, and bled full sore, 

For both for breath did stand. 
And leaning on their swordes awhile. 

Quoth Tarquine, Hold thy hand, 80 

And tell to me what I shall aske. 

Say on, quoth Lancelot tho. 
Thou art, quoth Tarquine, the best knight 

That ever I did know ; 

L 3 
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And like a knight, that I did hate : 

Soe that thou be not hee, 
I will deliver all the rest, 

And eke accord with thee. 

That IB well sayd, quoth Lancelot! ; 

But sith it must be soe. 
What knight is that thou hateat thua 1 

I pray thee to me show. 

His name is Lancelot du Lake, 

He slew my brother deere ; 
Him I suspect of all the rest : 

I would I had him here. 

Thy wish thou hast, but yet unknowne, 

I am Lancelot du Lake, 
Now knight of Arthurs Table Hound ; 

King Hauds son of Schuwake ; 

And I desire thee do thy worst. 

Ho, ho, quoth Tarquin tho, 
One of us two shall end our lives 

Before that we do go. 

If thou be Lancelot du Lake, 

Then welcome shalt thou bee; 
Whcrfore see thou thyself defend. 

For now defye I thee. 
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They buckled then together bo. 

Like unto wild boarea rasliiiig,* 110 

And with their awords and ahields they ran 

At one another slashing : 

The ground besprinkled waa with blood: 

Tarquin began to yield ; 
For he gave backe for wearinesse, 1 15 

And lone did beare his shield, 

This soone Sir Lancelot espyde. 

He leapt upon him then, 
He pull'd him downe upon hia knee, 

And rushing off his helm, 120 

Forthwith he strucke hia necke in two. 

And, when he had soe done. 
From priaon threescore knights and four 

Delivered everye one, 

• RaAhig aeema to be the old hupting term to eiprBM the 
Btioke made b; the wild-boai with hia fauga. To mx hai ^pareatly 
a DieaiuDg aamething siduIbt. See Mr. Sleeveng's Note to King 
Ltar, act iii. ac.7, (ed. 179S. lol. lii., p. 193,) where the (|asrta« 
read, 

" Hor thj fierce aiafer 
In his aaointBd fleah ritdt boaiiah fanga." 
So in King Rithard 111., act iii. ac. S, (fol. i., pp. 567, 583.) 
"He dreamt 
To night the boar had raied off his helm." 
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QToTBtton's jFotefntll to ^fltts. 

Is an attempt to paint a Iovct'b irreaolntion, but so 
poorl7 executed, that it woald not have been admitted 
into this collection, if it had not been quoted in Shak- 
speare's Tvielph. Night, act ii. sc. 3,— It ia found in a little 
ancient nuaceUany , entitled The Golden Garland of Prinetiif 
Delights, 12mo. bl. let 

In the aame scene of the Twelfth Night, Sii Tob^ einga 
a scrap of an old ballad, which is preserved in the Pepye 
Collection, (vol. i, pp. 33, 496,) but as it is not only a poor 
doll performance, but also Tery long, it will be sufficient 
here to give the first stanza: 

Tbe BiiLLiD OF Cdhitimt SdIIHHiI. 
'I'here dwelt a man in BbIijUhi 
Of reputation ^at by tame ; 
He took to wife a fain woman, 

Snautna abe was rallda bj name •■ 
A woman fair and vertuoua : 

Lady, lady : 
Why alionld we not of lier learn tbna 
To live godlj t 
If this song of Corydon, Sec. has not more merit, it ia at 
least an evil of less magnitude. 



Farewell, dear love ; since thou vrilt needs be gone. 
Mine eyes do shew, my life is almost done. 
Nay I will never die, so long as I can spie 
There be many mo, though that she doe goe. 
There be many mo, I fear not : 5 

Why then let her goe, I care not. 
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Farewell, farewell ; since this I find is true, 
I will not spend more time in wooing you : 

But I will seek elsewhere, if I may find love there : 
ShaU I hid her goe ? what and If I doe ? 10 

Shall I bid her goe and spare not ? 
O no, no, no, I dare not. 

Ten thousand times farewell ;^yet stay a while : — 
Sweet, kiss me once ; sweet kisBea time beguile : 
I have no power to move. How now am I in love ? 
Wilt thou needs be gone? Go then, all is one. 16 
Wilt thou needs be gone ? Oh, hie thee! 
Nay stay, and do no more deny me. 

Once more adieu, I see loath to depart 
Bids oft adieu to her, that holds my heart. 20 

But seeing I must lose thy love, which I did choose, 
Goe thy way for me, since that may not be. 
Goe thy ways for me. But whither ? 
Goe, oh, but where I may come thither. 

What shall I doe ? my love is now departed. 25 

She is OB fair, as she is cruel-hearted. 

She would not beintreated, with prayers oil repeated. 
If she come no more, shall I die therefore ? 
If she come no more, what care I ? 
Faith, let her goe, or come, or tarry. 30 
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(Brtnttttis ibt 3(eto of IJEnfte. 

In the Life of Pope Sixlut V., translated from the Ita- 
lian of Greg. Leti, by the Her, Mr, Fameworth, folio, is 
s remarkable passage to the following effect : 

" It was reported in Rome, that Drake had taken and 
plundered St. Domingo in Hiapaniola, and carried off an 
immense booty. This account came in a private letter to 
Paul Secchi, a very considerable merchant in the city, who 
had large concerns in those parts, which he had insured. 
Upon receiving this news, he sent for the insurer Sampson 
Ceneda, a Jew, and acquainted him with it. The Jew, 
whose interest it was to have such a report thought false, 
gave many reasons why it couLd not possibly be true, and 
at last worked himself into such a passion, that he said, 
m lay you a pound of my flesh it is a lye. Secchi, who 
was of a fiery hot temper, replied, I' 11 lay you a thousand 
crowns against a pound of your flesh that it is true. The 
Jew accepted the wager, and articles were immediately 
executed betwixt them. That if Secchi won, he should him- 
self cut the flesh with a sharp knife from whatever part of 
the Jew's body he pleased. The truth of the account was 
soon confirmed ; and the Jew was almost distracted, when 
he was informed that Secchi had solemnly sworn he would 
compel him to an exact performance of his contract. A 
report of this transaction was brought to the Pope, who 
sent for the parties, and being informed of the whole affair. 
said, When contracts are made, it is but just they should 
be fiilfiUed, as this shall : take a knife therefore, Secchi, 
and cut a pound of flesh from any part you please of the 
Jew's body. We advise you, however, to be very careful ; 
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for if you cut but a scruple more or less than your due, you 
shall certainly be hanged." 

The editor of that book is of opinion, that the scene be- 
tween Shylock and Antonio in the Merchant of Fenice, is 
taken from this incident. But Mr. Wai'ton, in his inge- 
nious Observations on the Faerie Queen, vol. i. p. 128, 
has referred it to the following ballad. Mr. Warton thinks 
this ballad was written before Shakspeare's play, as being 
not so circurnstantial, and having more of the nakedness of 
an original. Besides, it differs from the play in many cir- 
cumstances, which a mere copyist, such as we may suppose 
the ballad-maker to be, would hardly have given himself 
the trouble to alter. Indeed he expressly informs us, that 
he had his story from the Italian writers. See the Cmt- 

After all, one would be glad to know what authority Leti 
had for the foregoing fact, or at least for connecting it with 
the taking of St. Domingo by Drake ; for this expedition 
did not happen till 1585, and it is very certain that a play 
of the Jewe, " representing the greedinesse of worldly 
chusers, and bloody minds of usurers," had been exhibited 
at the play-house, called The Bull, before the year 1579, 
being mentioned in Steph. Gosson's Schoole of Abuse," 
which was printed in that year. 

As for Shaks^&Te's Merchant of f'enice, the earliest edi- 
tion known of it is in quarto, 1600 j though it had been 
exhibited before the year 1598, being mentioned, together 
with eleven other of his plays, in Mere's IVila Treasury, 
Sec. 1598. 12mo. fol. 282. See Mslone's Shakspeare. 

The following is printed from an ancient black-letter 
copy in the Pepys CoUection,t entitled, " a new Song, 
shewing the crueltie of Gekkutus, a Jews, who lending 
to a merchant an hundred crowns, would have a pound of 
his fleshe, because he could not pay him at the time ap- 
pointed. To the tune of Black and VeUow." 

* Wsitoa, ubi Bnpra. t Compsted with the ABhaole cop;. 
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the first part. 

In Venice towne not long agoe 

A cruel Jev did dwell. 
Which lived all on usurie. 

As Italian writers tell. 

Gemutus called was the Jew, 5 

Which never thought to dye. 
Nor ever yet did any good 

To them in streets that lie. 

His life was like a barrow hc^e, 

That liveth many a day, 10 

Yet never once doth any good. 

Until men will him slay. 

Or like a filthy heap of dung, 

That lieth in a whoard ; 
Which never can do any good, 15 

Till it be spread abroad. 

So &res it with the usurer, 

He cannot sleep in rest, 
For feare the thiefe will him pursue 

To plucke him from hia nest. 

His heart doth thinke on many a wile, 20 

How to deceive the poore ; 
His mouth is almost ful of mucke. 

Yet still he gapes for more. 
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Hia wife must lend a shilliog, 25 

For every weeke a penny, 
Yet bring a pledge, that is double worth, 

If that you wUl have any. 

And see, likewiae, you keepe your day, 

Or else you looae it all : 30 

This was the living of the wife, 
Her cow she did it call. 

Within that citie dwelt that time 

A marchant of great fame, 
Which being distressed in his need, Z5 

Unto (xemutus came : 

Desiring him to stand his friend 

For twelve month and a day. 
To lend to him an hundred crownes : 

And he for it would pay 40 

Whatsoever he would demand of him, 

And pledges he should have. 
No, (quoth the Jew with Searing lookes) 

Sir, aske what you will have. 

Vet. 93, lier cow, &c. seema to bare suggested to Sbakspenra 
Shylock'a STgumenl for usur; tikea from Jacob's msnagement of 
L^md'b sheep, set i. to wLich Autoiiio replies, 

" Wts this inserted to make interest good? 
Or are your gold and silver ttees and rsma f 

Shylock. I cannot tell, I make it tresj at fait." 
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No penny for the loane of it 
For one year you shall pay ; 

You may doe me as good a tume, 
Before my dying day. 



But we will have a merry jeost. 

For to be talked long : 
You shall make me a bond, quoth he, 

That sball be large and strong : 

And this shall be the forfeyture ; 

Of your owne deshe a pound. 
If you agree, make you the bond. 

And here is a hundred crownes. 

With right good will ! the marchant says: 

And BO the bond was made. 
When twelve month and a day drew on 

That backe it should be payd, 

The marcbanta ships were all at sea. 

And money came not in ; 
Which way to take, or what to doe 

To thinke he doth begin : 

And to Gernutus strait he comes 

With cap and bended knee. 
And sayde to him, Of curtesie 

I pray you beare with mee. 
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My day is come, and I have not 

The money for to pay : 
And little good the forfeyture 

Will doe you, I dare say. 

With all my heart, Gemutus aayd, 
Commauad it to your minde : 

In thingea of bigger waight then this 
You shall me ready finde. 

He goes his way ; the day once past 

Gemutus doth not slacke 
To get a sergiant presently ; 

And clapt him on the backe : 

And layd him into prison strong, 
And sued his bond withall ; 

And when the judgement day was come, 
For judgement he did call. 

The marchants friends came thither fast. 

With many a weeping eye, 
For other means they could not find, 

But he that day must dye. 
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THE SECOND PART. 



SoHB ofiered for his hundred crownes 

Five hundred for to pay : 
And some a thousand, two or three, 

Yet still he did denay. 

And at the last ten thousand crownes 

They offered, him to save. 
GternutuB sayd, I will no gold. 

My forfeite I will have. 

A pound of fleshe is my demand. 

And that shall he my hire. 
Then sayd the judge. Yet, good my friend, 

Let me of you desire 

To take the flesh from such a place. 

As yet you let him live : 
Do so, and lo ! an hundred crownes 

To thee here will I give. 

No : no : quoth he, no : judgment here : 

Foe this it shall be tride, 
For I will have my pound of fleshe 

From under his right side. 



It grieved all the companie 
His crueltie to see, 
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For neither friend nor foe could helpe 
But he must spoyled bee. 

The bloudie Jew now ready ia 2J 

With whetted blade in hand,* 
To spoyle the bloud of innocent, 

By forfeit of hia bond. 

And aa he was about to strike 

In him the deadly blow : 30 

Stay (quoth the judge) thy crueltie; 

I charge thee to do so. 

Sith needs thou wilt thy forfeit have, 

Which is of flesh a pound : 
See that thou shed no drop of bloud, 35 

Nor yet the man confound. 

For if thou doe, like murderer. 

Thou here shalt hanged be : 
Likewise of flesh see that thou cut 

No more than longes to thee : 40 

For if thou take either more or lease 

To the value of a mite, 
Thou ahalt be hanged presently, 

As ia both law and right. 

* The passage in Shakspeare bears so strong a reumblance tt 
this, as to render it probable that the one suggested the other. 
See act i>. Bc. i. 

Baa, " Whj doeit thou ivhet thy knifo bo earoeatljr t '' (m. 
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Gemutua now waxt franticke mad. 
And wotes not what to say ; 

Quoth he at last, Ten thousand 
I will that he shall pay; 



And BO I grauDt to set him free. 

The judge doth answei-e make ; 
Yon shall not have a penny given ; 

Your forfeyture now take. 

At the last be dolh demaund 

But for to have his owne, 
No, quoth the judge, doe as you list, 

Thy judgement shall be showne. 

Either take your pound of flesh, quoth he, 

Qr cancell me your bond. 
craell judge, then quoth the Jew, 

That doth against me stand ! 

And so with griping grieved mind 

He biddeth them fare-well. 
' Then' all the people prays'd the Lord, 

That ever this heard tell. 

Good people, that doe hears this song, 

For trueth I dare well say, 
That many a wretch as ill as hee 

Doth live now at this day ; 

V. 61, griptd. AshmoL copy. 
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That seeketh nothing but the spoyle 

Of many a wealthey man. 
And for to trap the innocent 

Deviseth what they can. 

From whome the Lord deliver me, 

And every Christian too, 
And Bend to them like seatence eke 

That meaneth so to do. 



*.* Since the first edition of this book was printed, the 
Editor hath had reason to believe, that both Shakspeare 
tuid the author of this ballad, are indebted for their stoij 
of the Jew (however they came by it) to an Italian Novel, 
which was first printed at Milan in the year 1554, in a book 
entitled, II Pecorone, net quale si conlengono CinqaaTtia 
Novelle aatiche, SfC, republished at Florence about the 
year 1748 or 9.— The author waa Ser. Giovanni Fioren- 
tino, who wrote in 1378; thirty years after the time in 
which the scene of Boccace'a Decameron is laid. (Vide 
Manni Istoria del Deeamerone di Giov. Boeeao. 4to. Fior. 
1744.) 

That Shakspeare had his plot irom the Novel itself^ is 
evident fi'om his having- some incidents irom it which are 
not found in the ballad ; and I think it will also be found 
that he borrowed from the ballad some hints, that were 
not suggested by the Novel. (See above, pt. ii. ver. 25, 
&c,, where instead of that spirited description of the 
whetted blade, &c., the prose narrative coldly says, " The 
Jew had prepared a razor," &c. See also some other pas- 
sages in the same piece). This however is spoken with 
diffidence, as I have at present before me only the abridg- 
. ment of the Novel which Mr. Johnson has given us at the 
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end of his Commentary on Shakspeaie'e play. The trans- 
lation of the Italian story at large, is not easy to be met 
with, having I believe never been published, though it was 
printed some years ago with this title, — " The Novel, 
from which the Merchant of Venice written by Shak- 
spear is taken, translated from the ItaUan. To which in 
added, a Translation of a Novel from the Decamerone of 
Boccaccio. London, Printed for M. Cooper, 1755," 8vo. 



^te ^ssfonate ^tttptitili to %% lobe. 

This beautiful sonnet is quoted in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, act iii. sc. 1, and la ascribed (together with tkt 
Reply) to Shakspeare himself by all the modem editors 
of his smaller poems. A copy of this Madrigal, contain- 
ing only four stanzas (the 4th and 6th being wanting) 
accompanied with the Srst of the answer, being printed in 
The Pasnionate Filgrime, and Sonnels to sundry Notet of 
Musicke, by Mr. Wiliiah Shakespeare. Lond. printed 
for W. Jaggard, 1 599. Thus was this sonnet, &c. published 
as Shakspeare's in his life-time. 

And yet there is good reason to believe that (not Shaks- 
peare, but) Christopher Marlow, wrote the song, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh the Nymph's Reply. For so we are posi- 
tively assured by Isaac Walton, a writerof some credit, who 
has inserted them both in his Compleat Angler, * under the 
character of " that smooth song, which was made by Kit. 
Mallow, now at least fifty years ago ; and ... an Answer to 
it, which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in his younger 
days .... 01d-&shioned poetry, but choicely good." It 

* First piinled id <hs jear 1653, bat probably written Mine 
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also passed for Marlow's in the opmion of his contempo- 
raries ; for in the old Poetical Miacellany , entitled .Eng- 
taruFs Helicon, it is printed, with the name of Chr. Msriow 
subjoined t^i it : and the Replf is subecribed Ignolo, which 
is known to have been a signature of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
With the same signature Ignolo, in that Collection, is an 
imitation of Mallow's, beginning thus, 

" Come lire with me, and be my deir, 

And we will revel all the yeai, 

In plaiuB uid grovBi," &c. 

Upon the whole, 1 am inclined to attribute them to Uar- 
low and Raleigh, notwithstanding the authority of Shak- 
apeare's Book of Sonnets. For it is well known, that as he 
took no care of his own compositions, so was he utterly 
regardless what spurious things were fethered upon him. 
Sir John Oldcastle, the London Prodigal, and the York- 
shire Tragedy, were printed with his name at foil length 
in the title-pages while he was living, which yet were af- 
terwards rejected by his first editors, Heminge and Con- 
dell, who were his intimate friends, (as he mentions both 
in his wUl,) and therefore no doubt had good authority for 
setting them aside.' 

The following sonnet appears to have been (as it de- 
served) a great favourite with our earlier poets : for besides 
the imitation above mentioned, another is to be found 
among Donne's Poems, entitled The Bait, beginning thus, 

" Come live with me, and be my lore. 
And we will some new pleasures prove 
Of golden aanda," dec. 

As for Chr. Marlow, who was in high repute for his 
dramatic writings, he lost his life by a stab received in a 
brothel, before the year 1593. See A. Wood, i. 138. 

* Since the above was written, Mr. Malone, with his usual dis- 
cernment, hHtb rejected the atanias in r[uestioQ from ibe other 
Sonnets, &c. of Shakspeere, in his correct edition of The PainomU 
Pilgrim, ice. See hia Sbakapeare, vol. x., p. 340. 
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Comb live with me, and be my love. 
And we wil Etll the pleasures prove 
That hiU and vallies, dale and field. 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocbi, 
And see the shepherds feed their flocks, 
By Bhallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birda sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of i-oses 
With a thousand fragrant posies, 
A cap of flowers, and a kinle 
Imbrodered all with leaves of mirtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Slippers lin'd choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw, and ivie huds, 
With coral clasps, and amber studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning: 
If these delights thy mind may move. 
Then live with me, and be my love. 
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THE NYMPH'S REPLY. 
If that the World and Love were young. 
And truth in every shepherd's toung, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold. 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 
And all complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and waoton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yield : 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancies spring, but sorrows fall. 

Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses. 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies. 
Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten. 
In folly ripe, iu reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw, and ivie buds, 
Thy coral clasps, and ^nber studs ; 
All these in me no means can move 
To come to thee, and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed. 
Had joyes no date, nor age no need ; 
Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 
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XIII. 

®fttt9 Slnlrtonfcus's (itomplafnt. 

T^e reader has here an ancient ballad on the name sub- 
ject as the play of Tilug Andronitu», and it is probable 
that the one was borrowed from the other ; but which of 
them waa the original, it is not easy to decide. And yet, 
if the argument offered above in p. 225, for the prioritjr 
of the ballad of the Jew of Venice may be admitted, some- 
what of the same kind may be urged here ; for this ballad 
differs from the play in several particulars, which a simple 
ballad-writer would be less likely to alter than an invea- 
tive tragedian. Thus in the ballad is no mention of the 
contest for the empire between the two brothers, the com- 
posing of which makes the ungrateful treatment of Titus 
afterwards the more flagrant: neither is there any notice 
taken of bis sacrificiog one of Tamora's sons, which the 
tragic poet has assigned as the original cause of all her 
cruelties. In the play, Titus loses twenty-one of his sons 
in war, and kills another for assisting Bassianus.to carry 
off Lavinia : the reader will find it different in the ballad. 
In the latter she is betrothed to the Emperor's son : in the 
play to his brother. In the tragedy only two of his sons 
fell into the pit, and the third, being banished, returns to 
Rome with a victorious army, to avenge the wrongs of his 
house : in the ballad all three are entrapped, and suffer 
death. In the scene the Emperor kills Titus, and is in 
return stabbed by Titus's surviving son. Here Titus kills 
the Emperor, and. afterwards himself. 

Let the reader weigh these circumstances, and some 
others wherein he will find them unlike, and then pro- 
nounce for himself After all, there is reason to con- 
clude, that this play was rather improved by Shakspeare 
with a few fine touches of his pen, than originally writ by 
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him; for not to mention that the style is less figurative 
than his others generally are, this tragedy is mentioned 
with discredit in the Induction to Ben Jonson's Bartkolo- 
mew-fair, in 1614, as one that had then been exhibited 
"five and twenty or thirty years;" which, if we take the 
lowest amnber, throws it back to the year )589, at which 
time Shakspeare was but 25 ; an earUer date than can be 
found for any other of his pieces : • and if it does not clear 
him entirely of it, shows at least it was a Srst attempt.t 

The following is given from a copy in The Golden Gar- 
land, entitled as above ; compared with three others, two 
of them in black letter, in the Pepys Collection, entitled 
The Lamevtahle and Tragical History of Titos Andronieug, 
4-c.— To the tune of Fortune. Printed for E. Wrights 
Unluckily none of these have any dates. 



You noble minds, and fatnoua martiall wights, 
That in defence of native country fights. 
Give eare to me, that ten yeeres fought for Home, 
Yet reapt disgrace at my returning home. 

In Rome I lived in fame fulle threescore yeeres, 5 
My name beloved was of all my peeres ; 
Full five and twenty valiant sonnes I had. 
Whose forwarde vertues made their father glad. 

* Mr. Miloae thiaka 15<ll to be the «ra when our author com- 
menced B writer for the stage. See, in his ShaktpeaTt, the inge- 
Dioiis " attempl to aBcerlain the order in which Ihe Fla^ a of 

t Sini^e the abnTe was writteD, Shakepeare's memor<« liu been 
fully vindicated from the charge of wtiiing the above Play by the 
beat Clitics, ^ee whet baa been m^ed bj Steeveua and Malone, 
in tbeii eicellent editions of Shakspeare, &C. 
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For when Rome's foes their warlike forces bent. 
Against them stille my sonnes and I were sent ; !0 
Against the Goths full ten yeeres weary wane 
We spent, receiving many a bloudy scarre. 

Just two and twenty of my sonnes were slaine 
Before ne did retume to Rome againe : 
Of five and twenty sonnes, I brought but three 15 
Alive, the stately towers of Home to see. 

When wars were done, I conquest home did bring, 
And did present my prisoners to the king. 
The queene of Goths, her sons, and eke a moore, 
Which did such murders, like was nere before. 20 

The emperour did make this queene his wife. 
Which bred in Rome debate and deadUe strife ; 
The moore, with her two sonnes did growe soe proud. 
That none like them in Rome might bee allowd. 

The moore soe pleas'd this new-made empress' eie, 
That she consented to him secretlye 26 

For to abuse her husbands marriage bed. 
And soe in time a blackamore she bred. 

Then she, whose thoughts to murder were incUnde, 
Consented with the moore of bloody minde 30 
Against myselfe, my kin, and all my friendes. 
In cruell sort to bring them to their endes. 
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Soe when in age I thought to live in peace, 
Both care and griefe began then to increase : 
Amongst my soones I had one daughter bright, 3-5 
Which joy'd, and pleased best my aged aigbt: 

My deare Lavinia was betrothed than 

To Cesars sonne, a young and noble man : 

Who in a hunting by the emperours wife, 

And her two sonnes, bereaved was of life. 40 

He being slaine, was cast in cruel wise. 
Into a darksome den from light of skies : 
The cruell moore did cfnne that way as then 
With my three sonnes, who fell into the den. 

The tnoore then fetcht the emperour with speed, 45 
For to accuse them of that murderous deed ; 
And when my sonnes within the den were found, 
In wrongfull prison they were cast and bound. 

But nowe, behold ! what wounded most my mind. 
The empresses two sonnes of savage kind 50 

My daughter ravished without remorse. 
And took away her honour, quite perforce. 

When they had tasted of soe sweete a flowre, 
Fearing this sweete should shortly turn to sowre. 
They cutt her tongue, whereby she could not tell 
How that dishonoure unto her befell. 56 

VOL. I. If 
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Then both her hands they basely cutt off quite, 
Whereby their wickedneaae she could not write ; 
Nor with her needle on her sampler sowe 
The bloudye workers of her direfiill woe. 60 

My brother Marcus found her in the wood. 
Staining the grassie ground with purple blond, 
That trickled from her Btumpes, and bloudleaee 

armes: 
Noe tongue at all she had to tell her harmes. 

But when I sawe her in that woefiill case, €5 

With teare« of blond I wet mine f^ed face : 
For my Lavinia I lamented more 
Then for my two and twenty sonnes before. 

When a« I aawe she could not write nor speake. 
With grief mine aged heart began to breake ; 70 
We spred an heape of sand upon the ground. 
Whereby those bloudy tyrants out we found. 

For with a staffe, without the helpe of hand. 
She writt these wordes upon the plat of sand : 
" The lustfull Bonnes of the proud emperesse 75 
Are doers of this hateful wickednesse." 

I tore the milk-white hairs from off mine head, 
I curst the houre wherein I first was bred, 
I wisht this hand, that fought for countrie's fame. 
In cradle rockt, bad first been stroken lame. 80 
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The moore delighting still in villainy 

Did say, to sett my sonnes from prison free 

I shovild uDto the king my right band give, 

And then my three imprisoned sonnes should live. 

The moore I caus'd to strike it off with speede, 85 
Whereat I grieved not to see it bleed. 
But for my sonnes would willingly impart. 
And for their ransome send my bleeding heart. 

But as my life did linger thus in paine, 
They seat to me my bootlesse hand againe, 90 

And therewithal the heades of my three sonnes, 
Which fiUd my dying heart with fresher n 



Then past reliefe I upp and downe did goe. 
And with my teares writ in the dust my woe : 
I shot my arrowes" towards heaven hie, 95 

And for revenge to hell often did crye. 

The empresae then, thinking that I was mad. 
Like Furies she and both her sonnes were clad, 
{She nam'd Revenge, and Hape and Murder they) 
To undermine and heare what I would say. 100 



* If tLe ballad was written before the ptay, 1 ahould auppoae 
tbia to be only a metaphorical eipresaion, taken from that ia the 
Pialma, " The; ^oot out their aitawa, eien bitter words." 
Pa. IxiT. 3. 
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I fed their foolish veines* a certaine space, 
TJntill my friendes did find a secret place, 
Where both her soones unto a post were bound. 
And just revenge in cruell sort was found. 

I cut their throatee, my daughter held the pan 105 
Betwixt her stumpes, wherein the bloud it ran : 
And then I ground their hones to powder small. 
And made a paste for pyes streight tberewitball. 

Then with their fleshe I made two mighty pyes. 
And at a banquet served in stately wise : 1 10 

Before the empresse set this loathsome meat ; 
So of her sonnes own flesh she well did eat. 

Myselfe bereav'd my daughter then of life, 
The empresse then I slewe with bloudy knife. 
And stahb'd the emperour immediatelie, 115 

And then myself: even soe did Titus die. 

Then this revenge against the moore was found, 
Alive they sett him halfe into the ground. 
Whereas he stood untill such time he starv'd. 
And soe God send all murderers may be serv'd. 120 

* 1, E. FDCouraged them is tLeir fooUBh huoioun, or fancies. 
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XIV. 

^H^t tiiose fLifS Mfoa^- 

The first stanza of this little sonnet, which an eminent 
critic* justly admires for its extreme sweetness, is found 
Id Shakspeare's Measure for Meamre, act. iv. ac. 1. Both 
the stanzas are preserved in Beaum. and Fletcher's Bloody 
Brother, act v. sc. 3. Sewel and Gildon have printed it 
among Shakspeare's smaller poems, but they have done 
the same by twenty other pieces that were never writ by 
him ; their book being a wretched heap of inaccuracies 
and mistakes. It is not found in Jaggard's old edition of 
Shakspeare's Passionate Pilgrime,\ Sic 

Take, oh take those lips away, 
That so sweetlye were forsworns; 

And those eyes, the breake of daj, 
Lights, that do misleade the mome ; 

But my kisses bring againe, 5 

Seales of love, but seol'd in vaine. 

Hide, oh hide those hills of snowe, 
Which th; frozen bosom beares, 

Od whose tops the pinkes that growe, 

Are of those that April wears : 10 

But first set my poor heart free, 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

* Dr. Warb. in hia SbdoTUon. 

t Mr. Maloae, in bis improved edit. o( Shikspeare'a SoDDeU,&c. 
balh BubitituCed tbig inBtead of Mtrlow'a Madrigal, pnated abate ; 
for which be bath uaigned reaioaa, whick the reader may aee in 
hii vol. I. p. 3*0. 
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XV. 

Kfng %tit anO fifa tfirn ISaugJittis. 

The reader has here an ancient ballad on the subject of 
King Leai, which (as a sensible female critic has well 
obseived)* bears so exact an analogy to the argument of 
Shakapeare's play, that his having copied it could not be 
doubled, if it were certain that it was written before the 
tragedy. Here is found the hint of Lear's madness, which 
theoldchroniclest do not mention, as also the extrayagant 
cruelty exercised on him by his daughters ; in the death of 
Lear they likewise very exactly coincide. The miafbrtiine 
is, that there is nothing to assist us in ascertaining the date 
of the ballad but what little eridence arises horn within ; 
this the reader must weigh, and judge for himself. 

It may be proper to observe, that Shakspeare was not 
the first of OUT dramatic poets who fitted the story of Leis 
to the slage. His fiist4to. edition ia dated 1608j but three 
years before that, had been printed a play entitled The 
true Chronicle History of Lett and his three Daughiert, 
Gonorxll, Ragan, and Cordelia, as it hath been divers and 
•:undry times lately acted, 1605, 4to. This is a very poor 
ana dull performance, but happily excited Shakspeare to 
undertake the subject, which he has given with very dif- 
ferent incidents. It is remarkable, that neither the cir- 
cumstances of Leir'a madnessj nor his retinue of a select 
nnmber of knights ; nor the affecting deaths of Cordelia 
and Leir, are found in that first dramatic piece : in all 
which Shakspeare concurs with this ballad. 

But to form a tiue judgment of Shakspeare's merit, the 
curious reader should cast his eye over that previous 
sketch : which he will find printed at the end of the 

• Mrs. Lennoi. Sfcalapeore IlluttraUd. vol. iii. p. SOt. 
t See Jeffrry of MoDmauth, HDluigti1u>d, &c., who leUte Leir's 
liistarj ia msny lespecu the seme as tbe billad. 
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Twenty Plays of Shakspeaie, republished from the quarto 
impressions by George Steevens, with such elegance and 
exactness, asleduatoexpect that fine edition of all the works 
of our great dramatic poet, which he hath since published. 
The following ballad is given from an ancient copy in 
the Golden Garland, bl. let. entitled, A lamentable Seng of 
the Death of King Leir and hia three Daugktert. To the 
tune of When fying Fame. 



KiKO Leir once ruled in this land, 

With princely power and peace ; 
And had all things with hearts content, 

That might his joys increase. 
Amongst those things that nature gave, 

Three daughters fair had he, 
So princely seeming beautiful, 

As fairer could not be. 

So on a time it pleas'd the king 

A question thus to move, 
Which of his daughters to his grace 

Could shew the dearest love : 
For to my age you bring content, 

Quoth he, then let me hear 
Which of you three in plighted troth 

The kindest will appear. 



To whom the eldest thus began ; 

Dear father, mind, quoth she, 
Before your fece, to do you good, 

My blood shall lendei'd be : 
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And for your sake my bleeding heart 
Shall here be cut in twain, 

Ere that I see your reverend age 
The smallest grief austain. 

And BO will I, the second said ; 

Dear father, for your atJie, 
The worst of all extremities 

I'll gentlj* undertake : 
And serve yonr highness night and day 

With diligence and love ; 
That sweet content and quietness 

Discomforts may remove. 

In doing so, you glad my soul, 

The aged king reply'd; 
But what sayst thou, my youngest girl, 

How is thy love ally'd ¥ 
My love (quoth young Cordelia then) 

Which to your grace I owe, 
Shall be the duty of a child, 

And that is all I'll show. 

And wilt thou shew no more, quoth he, 

Than doth thy duty bind? 
I well perceive thy love is small, 

When as no more I find : 
Henceforth I banish thee my court. 

Thou art no child of mine ; 
Nor any part of this my realm 

By favour shall be thine. 
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Thy elder sisters loves are more 

Than well I can demand, 
To whom I equally bestow 

My kingdome and my land, 
My pompal state and all my goods. 

That lovingly I may 
With those thy sisters be malntain'd 

Until my dying day. 

Thus flattering speeches won renown, 

By these two sisters here : 
The third had causeless banishment, 

Yet was her love more dear : 
For poor Cordelia patiently 

Went wandring up and down, 
Unhelp'd, unpity'd, gentle maid, 

Through many an English town : 

Untill at last in famous Fiance 

She gentler fortunes found; 
Though poor and bare, yet she was deem'd 

The fairest on the ground : 
Where when the king her virtues heard, 

And this fair lady seen. 
With fhll consent of all his court 

He made bis wife and queen. 

Her father king Leir this while 
With his two daughters staid ; 
H 3 
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Forgetful of their promis'd loves, 
Full soon the same decay'd ; 

And living in queen Ragan'a court. 
The eldest of the twain. 

She took from him his chiefest metms, 
And most of all his train. 

For whereas twenty men were wont 

To wait with bended knee : 
She gave allowance but to ten, 

And after scarce to three : 
Nay, one she thought too much for him. 

So took she all away, 
In hope that in her court, good king. 

He would no longer stay. 

Am I rewarded thus, quoth he, 

In giving all I have 
Unto my children, and to beg 

For what I lately gave? 
I'll go unto my Gonorell ; 

My second child, I know. 
Will be more kind and pitiful. 

And will relieve my woe. 

Full fast he hies then to her court ; 

Where when she beard his moan 
Hetum'd him answer, That she griev'd 

That all his means were gone : 
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But no way could relieve his wants; 

Yet if that he would stay 
Within her kitchen, he should have 

What scullions gave away. 

When he had heard, with bittc tears. 

He made his answer then ; 
In what I did let me be made 

Example to all men. 
I will return again, quoth he, 

Unto my Bagan's court ; 
She will not use me thus, I hope, 

But in a kinder sort 

Where when he came, she gave command 

To drive him thence away : 
When he was well within her court 

(She said) he would not stay. 
Then back again to Gonorell 

The woeful king did hie, 
That in her kitchen he might have 

What scullion bojra set by. 

But there of that he was deny'd. 
Which she had promis'd late : 

For once refusing, he should not 
Gome after to her gate. 

Thus twixt his daughters, for relief 
He wandred up and down 
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Being glad to feed on beggars food* 
That lately wore a crown. 

And calling to remembrance then 

His youngest daughters words, 1 

That said the duty of a child 

Was all that love affords : 
fiut doubting to repair to her, 

Whom he had baoish'd so. 
Grew frantick mad ; for in his mind I 

He bore the wounds of woe : 

Which made him rend his milk-white locks, 

And tresses from his head, 
And all with blood bestain hia cheeks, 

With age and honour spread. 
To hills and woods and watry founts, 

He made his hourly moan. 
Till hills and woods, and sensless things, 

Did seem to sigh and groan. 

£ven thus possest witlv>discontenta, 

He parsed o're to France, 
In hopes from fair Cordelia there. 

To find aome gentler chance : 
Most virtuous dame ! which when she heard 

Of this ht»' father's grief; 
As duty bound, she quickly sent 

Him comfort and relief: 
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And by a train of noble peers, 

In brave and gallant sort, 
She gave in charge he should be brought 

To Aganippus' court ; 
Whose royal king, with noble mind 

So freely gave consent, 
To muster up his knigbts at anns, 

To fame and courage bent. 

And HO to England came with speed. 

To repoBsesse king Leir, 
And drive his daughters from their thrones 

By his Cordelia dear : 
Where she, true-hearted noble queen. 

Was in the battel slain : 
Yet he good king, in his old days, 

Possest his crown again. 

But when he heard Cordelia's death, 

Who died indeed for love 
Of her dear father, in whose cause 

She did this batde move ; 
He swooning fell upon ber breast, 

From whence he never parted : 
But on ber bosom left bis life. 

That was so truly hearted. 

The lords and nobles when they saw 
The end of these events, 
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The other sisters unto death 
They doomed by coosenta ; 

And being dead, their crowns they left 
Unto the next of kin : 

Thus have you seen the fall of pride, 
And disobedient sin. 



XVI. 

Toutg ana B91. 

Is found in the little coIlectioD of Shakspesre's Sonnets, 
entitled the Patgionatt Pilgrime,' the greatest part of 
which seems to relate to the amours of Tenus and Adonis, 
being little effusions of fancy, probably written while he 
was composing his larger Poem on that subject. The fol- 
lowing seems intended for the mouth of Venus, weighing 
the comparative merits of youthful Adonis and aged Vul- 
can. In the Garland of Good-will it is reprinted, with the 
addition of four more such stsnKSS, but evidently written 
by a meaner pen. 

Crabbed Age and Youth 

Cannot live together ; 
Youth is full of pleasance, 

A^ is full of care : 
Youth like summer mom, 5 

Age like winter weather. 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare : 
Youth is full of sport, 

Ages breath is short; 10 

* Mentiaiied above, Song lii. b. iL 
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Youth is nimble, Age is lame : 
Youth ia hot and bold, 
Age is weak and cold ; 

Youth is wild, and Age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee, 
Yonth, I do adore thee; 

0, my love, my love is young : 
Age, I do defie thee ; 
Oh sweet shepheard, hie thee. 

For methinks thou stayst too long. 

* See Malone's Shakapeare, vol. x. p. 325; 



L 



XVII. 

^Iic Jf toUdtoome StAi, or t^e ^nkn's . 
CGooB jportune. 

The following ballad ia upon the same subject as the 
Induction to Shakspeaie's Taming of the Skreur; whether 
it may be thought to have suggested Ihe hint to the dra- 
matic poet, or is not rather of later date, the reader must 
determine. 

The Htory is told of Philip the Good,* Duke of Bw- 
gundy, and is thus related by an old English writer : " The 
said duke, at the marriage of Eleonora, aister to the king 
of Portugall, at Bruges in Flanders, which was solemnized 
in the deepe of winter ; when as by reason of unseasonable 
weather he could neither hawke nor hunt, and was now 
tired with cards,dice,&c., and such other domestick sports, 
or to see ladies dance ; with some of his courtiers he would 

* Bj LodoT. Viici in Spitt. snd b; Pout. Heutar. Renm Bur- 
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in the evening naike dieguised all aliout the towne. It »o 
fortuned, as he was walking late one night, he found a 
countrey fellow dead drunke, snorting on a bulke ; he caused 
his followers to bring him to his palace, and ihere stripping 
him of his old clothes, and attjring him after the court 
fashion, when he wakened, he and they were all ready to 
attend upon his excellency, and persuade him that he was 
some great duke. The poor fellow admiring how he came 
there, was served in state all day long ; after supper he saw 
them dance, heard mosicke, and all the rest of those court- 
like pleasures ; hut late at night, when he was well tipled, 
and again faste asleepe, they put on his old robes, and so 
conveyed him to the place where they first fonnd him. 
Now the fellow had not made them so good sport the day 
before, as he did now, when he returned to himself; all 
the jest was to see how he looked upon it. In conclusion, 
after some httle admiration, the poore man told his Mends 
he had seen a vision, constantly believed it, would not 
otherwise be persuaded, and so the jest ended." — Burton's 
Anai. of Melancholy, pt ii. sec. 2, mem. 4. 2d. ed. 1624, fot. 
This ballad is given from a black letter copy in the 
Pepys Collectiou, which is entitled as above. "To the 
tune of " Fond 6oy." 



Now as &me does report a young duke keeps a court. 
One that pleases his fancy with frolicksome sport : 
But amongst all the rest, here is one I protest, [jest : 
Which will make you to smile when you hear the true 
A poor tinker he found, lying drunk on the ground, 5 
As secure in a sleep as if laid in a swound. 
The duke said to his men, William, Richard, and Ben, 
Take him home to my palace, we'll sport with him then. 
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O'er a horse he was laid, and with care soon convey'd 
To the palace, altho' he was poorly airai'd : 10 

Then they stript off his cloaths, both his shirt, shoes, 

and hose, 
And they put him to bed fot to take his repose. 

Having pull'd off Ms shirt, which was all over durt, 
They did give him clean holland, this was no great hurt : 
On a bed of soft down, hke a lord of renown, 15 

They did lay him to sleep the drink out of his crown. 
In the morning when day, then admiring he lay, 
For to see the rich chamber both gaudy and gay. 

Now he lay something late, in his rich bed of state, 
Till at last knights and squires they on him did wait ; 20 
And the chamberling bare, then did likewise declare, 
He desir'd to know what apparel he'd ware : 
The poor tinker amaz'd, on the gentleman gaz'd. 
And admired how he to this honour was raia'd, 

Tho' heseem'd something mute, yet he chose a rich suit. 
Which he straitways put on without longer dispute ; 26 
With a star on his side, which the tinker offt ey'd, 
And it seem'd for to swell Mm ' no ' little with pride ; 
For he said to himself. Where is Joan my sweet wife * 
Sure she never did see me so fine in her life. 30 

From a convenient place, the right duke his good grace 
Did observe his behaviour in every case. 
To a garden of state, on the tinker they wait, 
Trumpet8soundingbeforehim;thoughthe, this is great: 
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Where on hour or two, pleasant walks he did view, 35 
With commandsra and squires in scarlet aad blew. 

A fine dinner was drest, both for him and his guests, 
He was plac'd at the table above all the rest, 
In a rich chair ' or bed,' lin'd with fine crimsoQ red, 
With a rich golden canopy over bis head : 40 

As he sat at his meat, the muaick play'd sweet, 
With the choicest of singing his joys to compleat. 

While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine. 
Rich canary with sherry and tent superfine. 
Like a right honest soul, faith, be took off bis bowl. 
Till at last he began for to tumble and roul 46 

From bis chair to the floor, where he sleeping did snore, 
Being seven tames drunker than ever before. 

Then the duke did ordain, they should strip him amain. 
And restore him his old leather garments again : 50 
'Twas a point next the worst; yet perform it they must, 
Andtheycarry'dhim strait, where theyfound him at first; 
Then he slept all the night, as indeed well he might ; 
But when he did waken, his joys took their flight. 

For his glory ' to him ' so pleasant did seem, 55 

That he thought it to be but a meer golden dream ; 
Till at length he was brought to the duke, where he 

sought 
For a pardon, as fearing he had set him at nought ; 
But his highness be said, Thou'rt a jolly bold blade, 
Such a frolick before I think never was plaid. 60 
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Then his highnefiS bespoke him a new suit and cloak, 
Which he gave for the sake of this froHcksome joak i 
Nay, and five hundred pound, with tan acrei of ground. 
Thou shah never, said he, range the counteriea round, 
Crying old brass to mend, for I'll be thy good friend, 65 
Nay, and Joan thy sweet wife shall my duchess attend. 

Then the tinker reply 'd, What ! must Joan my sweet bride 
Be a lady in chariots of pleasure to ride ? 
Must we have gold and land ev'ry day at command 1 
Then I shall be a squire I well understand : 70 

Well I thank your good grace, and your love I embrace, 
I was never before in so happy a case. 



XVIII. 

IBtt'Sftiax of ®ttrers ®rBp. 

Dispersed through Shakspeare's plays are innumerable 
little fragments of ancient ballads, the entire copies of 
which could not be recovered. Many of these being of 
the most beautiful and pathetic simplicity, the Editor was 
tempted to select some of them, and with a few supple- 
mental stanzas to connect them together, and form them 
into a Uttle Tale, which is here submitted to the reader's 
candour. 

One small fragment was taken frum Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

It was a Mar of orders gray 

Walkt forth to tell his beadea ; 
And he met with a lady faire 

Clad in a pilgrime's weedes. 
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Now Ghriat th«e save thou reverend friar, 

I pray thee tell to me, 
If ever at yon holy shrine 

My true love thou didst see. 

And bov should I know your true love 

From many another one ? 
by bis cockle hat, and staff. 

And by his sandal ahoone.* 

But chiefly by his face and mien, 

That were so fair to view ; 
His flaxen locks that sweetly curl'd, 

And eyne of lovely blue. 

lady, he is dead and gone ! 

Lady, he's dead and gone ! 
And at bis head a green grass turfe, 

And at his heels a stone. 

Within these holy cloysters long 

He languisbt, and he dyed. 
Lamenting of a ladyes love, 

And 'playning of her pride. 



* Thuas are the diadugiUBbiD; nurkg of a PUj^rim. The chief 
places of deTOtioa being beyond sea, the pilgrimg were nont to put 
cockle-ihtlli ID Iheir hats to denote the iateiition or peiformance 
of their de'otiuD. Waib. Shalap. ToL liii. p. S34. 
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Here bore him barefac'd on his Her 

Six proper youths and tall, 
And many a tear bedew'd his grave 

Within yon kirk-yard wall. 

And art thou dead, thou gentle youth ! 

And art thou dead and gone ! 
And didst thou dye for love of me! 

Break, cruel heart of stone ! 

weep not, lady, weep not soe ; 

Some ghostly comfort seek : 
Let not vain sorrow rive thy heart, 

Ne tearefl hedew thy cheek, 

O do not, do not, holy friar. 

My sorrow now reprove ; 
For I have lost the sweetest youth. 

That e'er wan ladyes love. 

And nowe, alas ! for thy sad losse, 
I'll evermore weep and sigh ; 

For thee I only wisht to live. 
For thee I wish to dye. 

Weep no more, lady, weep no more. 

Thy sorrowe is in vaine : 
For violets pluckt the sweetest showers 

Will ne'er make grow againe. 
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Our joys as winged dreams doe &ye, 
Why then should sorrow last ? 

Since grief but aggravates thy losae, 
Grieve not for what is past. 

say not soe, thou holy friar; 

I pray thee, say not soe : 
For since my true-love dyed for mee, 

'Tis meet my tears should flow. 

And will he ne'er come again? 

Will he ne'er come again ? 
Ah ! no, he is dead and laid in his grave, 

For ever to ronain. 

His cheek was redder than the rose; 

The comliest youth was he ! — 
But he is dead and laid in his grave : 
Alas, and woe is me ! 

5igh no more, lady, sigh no more. 

Men were deceivers ever : 
One foot on sea and. one on land. 

To one thing constant never. ' ^ 

Hadst thou been fond, he had been False, 
And left thee sad and heavy ; 

For young men ever were fickle found. 
Since summer trees were leafy. 
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Now Bay not ho, thou holy ftiar, ' 

I pray thee say not soe ; 
My love he had the truest heart : 75 

he. was ever true ! 

And art thou dead, thou much-lov'd youth, 

And didst thou dye for raee? 
Then forewell home ; for ever-more 

A pilgrim I wilt bee, 8C 

But first upon my true-loves grave 

My weary limbs I'll lay, 
And thrice I'll kiss the green-grass turf, 

That wraps his breathless clay. 

Yet stay, fair lady ; rest awhile 8t 

Beneath this ctoyster wall : 
See through the hawthorn blows the cold wind, 

And drizzly rain doth fall. 

stay me not, thou holy friar ; 

O stay me not, I pray ; 9( 

No drizzly rain that falls on me. 

Can wash my fault away. 

Yet stay, fair lady, turn again, 

And dry those pearly tears ; 
For see beneath this gown of gray 91 

Thy owne true-love appears. 
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Here forc'd by grief, and hopeless love. 

These holy weeds I sought ; 
And here amid these lonely walls 

To end my days I thought. 

But haply for my year of grace* 

Is not yet past away. 
Might I still hope to win thy love. 

No longer would I stay. 

Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 

Once more unto my heart ; 
For since I have found thee, lovely youth, 

We never more will part. 

' The year of pTobntion, or Dovkilte. 



'a* As the foregoing song has been thought to have 
suggested to our late excellent poet Dr. Goldsmith, the 
plan of his beautiful ballad of Edwin and Emma, (first 
printed in his Viear of Wakefield,^ it is but justice 10 his 
memory to declare, that his poem was written first, and 
that if there is any imitation in the case, they will be 
found both to be indebted to the beautiflU old Iiallad, 
Gentle Herdsman, &c., printed in the second volame of • 
this work, which the Doctor had much admired in manu- 
script, and has finely improved. See vol. ii. book i. song 
xiv. ver. 37, &c. 



END OF THK SECOND BOOK. 
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ANCIENT POETRY, 



SERIES THE FIRST. 
BOOK III. 



06t mote inolrnn 33itIIatt of ^gtbg Ctau- 

At the beginning of this volume we gave the old origi- 
n&l song of Cbbtt-Chabr. The reader has here the more 
improred edition of that fine heroic ballad. It will afford 
an agreeable entertainment to the curiouB to compare 
tiiem together, and to see how far the latter bard has ex- 
ceUed his predecessor, and where he has fallen short of 
him. For though he has every where improved the ver- 
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fiificatian, and generally the sentimeiit and diction, yet 
some few passages retain more dignity in the ancient 
copy ; at least the obsoleteness of the style serves as a veil 
to hide whatever might appear too ^miliar or vulgar in 
them. Thus, for instance, the catastrophe of the gallant 
Witherington is in the modem copy expressed in terms 
which never fail at present to escit« ridicule, whereas in 
the original it is related with a plain and pathetic simpli- 
city, that is liable to no such unlucky effect See the 
stanza in page 14, which in modern orthography, &e. 
would run thus : 

" }'or Witberiagton my heirt ii woe, 

Tbat «Ter he ilain abould be : 
For when hJB legi were hewn in two, 

He knelt sod fought on bis koee." 
So again, the stanza which describes the fall of Montgo- 
mery is somewhat more elevated in the ancient copy : 
" The ilint it wu both isd and sore, 

He on MoDtgomery act : 
The B"-BP-feBtbera his arrow bore 

With bis heart's blood were wet." p. 13. 
We might also add, that the circumstances of the battle 
are more clearly conceived, and the several incidents more 
distinctly marked in the old original, than in the improved 
copy. It is well known that the ancient English weapon 
was the long bow, and that this nation excelled all others 
in archery ; while the Scottish warriors chiefly depended 
on the use of the spear : this characteristic difference never 
escapes our ancient bard, whose description of the first 
onset' {p. 9) is to the following eflect; 

" The proposal of the two gallant earls to determine the 
dispute by single combat being over-ruled, the English, 
says he, who stood with their bows ready bent, gave a 
general discharge of their arrows, which slew seven score 
spearmen of the enemy ; but notwithstanding so severe a 
loss, Douglas, tike a brave captain, kept his ground. He 
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had divided his forces into three coIuiudb, who as goon aa 
the English had discharged the first volley, hore down 
upon them with their spears, and breaking through their 
ranks, reduced them to close lighting. The archers upon 
this dropt their bows and had recourse to their swords, 
and there followed so sharp a conflict, that multitudes on 
both sides lost their lives." In the midst of this general 
engagement, at length the two great earls meet, and after 
a spirited rencounter agree to breathe ; upon which a par- 
lef ensues, that would do honour to Homer himself. 

Nothing can be more pleasingly distinct and circumstan- 
tial than this : whereas the modem copy, though in gene- 
ral it has great merit, is here unluckUy both confused and 
obscure. Indeed the original words seem here to have 
been totally misunderstood. " Yet bydys the yerl Douglas 
upon the bent," evidently signifies " Yet the earl Douglas 
abides in t\ie field :" whereas the more modem bard seems 
to have understood by bent, the inclination of his mind, 
and accordingly runs quite off from the subject," 
" To drive thn dear with hound sad horn 

E«rl Douglu had the bant." t. 109. 

One may also observe a generous impartiality in the old 
original bard, when in the conclusion of his tale he repre- 
sents both nations as quitting the field without any re- 
proachful reflection on either : though he gives to his own 
countrymen the credit of being the smaller number. 
" Of fifteen hundred trcbers of Englaod 

Went Bway but fifty and three ; 
Of twenty hundred apeBrmen of Scotland, 

But even fire sod fifty." p. 14. 

He attributes /t^fti to neither party, as' hath been done in 
the modern copies of this ballad, as well Scotch as Eng- 
lish. For, to be even with our latter bard, who makes the 

* In the present edition, instead of Che anmeaoiag linea here 
ensured, an insertion is made of four stanzas modernised from the 
ancient copy. 
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Scots Xaflet, Bome reriser of North Britain has turned his 
own arms against him, and printed an edition at Glasgow, 
in which the linei are thus transposed : 

" Of firiem hundred Scotciah speirs, 

Weill himij bat fifty-three : 

Of tmoty hnndied Eiigliibiiieu 

Scarce fiftj-Gve did Bee :" 

and to countenance this change, he has suppressed the 
two stanzas between ver. 240 and ver. 249. From that 
edition I have here reformed the Scottish names in p. 279, 
which in the modem EngUsh ballad appeared to be cor- 

When I call the present admired ballad modem, I only 
mean that it is comparativel; so ; for that it could not be 
writ much later than the time of Queen Elizabeth, I think 
may be made appear ; noi yet does it seem to be older 
th«» the beginning of the last century." Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, when he complains of the antiquated phrase of CAewy 
Cka»t, could never have seen this improved copy, U)e lan- 
guage of which is not more ancient than that he himself 
used. It is probable that the encomiums of so admired a 
writer excited some bard to revise the ballad, and to free it 
from those faults he had objected to it That it could not 

• A lets writer hu atarted ■ notion, that the more mndera copy 
" wu written to be aung bj i party of EngUah, headed by ■ 
Douglaa in the year 15S4 ; which is the tiue reuon why, at the 
same time that it gives the adiant^e to the English soldien 
^uofv the Scotch, it giiei yet M> lovely and io msnifeiCly aupedot 
a charBctet to the Scotch commaodei abavB the English." See 
Say's E4ia\) m the Humbert of Faradue Lott, 4to. 1745. p. 167. 

This appeaia to me a groundless coDJecluie : the language seems 
too mod^ for the date above mentioned ; and had it been printed 
even so early aa Queen Elizabeth's reign, I think I should have 
iQFtvrith some copy wherein the first line would have been, 

God prosper long our noble queen, 
aa WM (he ease with the BJiiid Beggar of Bedml Gnm ; see vol, ii. 
book ii. no. 10. 
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be much later than that time, appears from die phrase d«te- 
fal dumps ; which in that age carried no ill sound with it, 
buttothe next generation became ridiculous. We have seen 
it pass imcensured in a sonnet that was at that lime in re- 
quest, and where it could not fail to have been taken notice 
of.bad it been in the least exceptionable: see above, p. 200. 
Yet in about half a century after, it was become burlesque. 
See Hudibras, part i. c. iii. v^. 95. 

This much premised, the reader that would see the gene- 
ral beauties of this ballad set in a just and sinking light, 
may consult the excellent criticism of Mr. Addison.' With 
regard to its subject, it has already been considered in 
page 3. The conjectures there offered will receive con- 
firmation from a passage in the Meetoirg of Carey, Eart 
of Monmouth, 8vo. 1759, p. 165; whence we learn that it 
was an ancient custom with the borderers of the two king- 
doms, when they were at peace, to send to the Lord Wardens 
of the opposite Marches for leave to hunt within theii' dis- 
tricts. If leave was granted, then towards the end of sum- 
mer they would come and hunt for several days together, 
" with their grei/-houitd» for deer : " but if they took this 
liberty unpermitted, then the Lord Warden of the border 
so invaded, would not fail to iuterrupt their sport and chas- 
tise their boldness. He mentions a remarkable instance 
that happened while he was Warden, when some Scotch 
gentlemen coming to bunt in defiance of him, there must 
have ensued such an action as this of Chevy Chace, if 
the intruders had been jvoportionably numerous and well- 
armed ; for upon their being attacked by his men at arms, 
he tells us, " some hurt was done, though he had given 
especiall order that they should shed as little blood as 
possible." They were in effect overpowered and taken 
prisoners, and only released on their promise to abstain 
from such licentious porting for the fiiture. 
• In the Sftctator, No«. ?0, 74, 
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The following text is given from a copy in the Editor's 
folio MS. compared with two or three others printed in 
black letter. In the second volume of Dryden's Miscel- 
/an('e« may be found a translation of CAefy-CAoce into Latin 
rhymes. The translator, Mr. Henry Bold of New College, 
undertook it at the command of Dr. Compton, bishop of 
London; who thought it no derogation to his episcopal 
character, to avow a fondness for this excellent old ballad. 
See the preface to Bold's Latin Songs, 1685. 8vo. 



God prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safetyes all ; 
A woefull hunting once there did 

In Chevy-Chace befell ; 

To drive the deete with hound and horne, 

Erie Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is unbome, 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Erie of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summers days to take ; 



The cheefest harts in Chevy-Chace 

To kill and beare away. 
These tydings to Erie Douglas came. 

In Scotland where he lay : 
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Who sent Erie Percy present word. 

He wold prevent his sport. 
The English erle, not fearing that, 

Did to the woods resort 

With fifteen huiidred bow-men bold ; 

All chosen men of might, 
Who knew full well in time of neede 

To ayme their shaftis arright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran. 

To chase the fallow deere : 
On munday they began to hunt. 

Ere day-light did appeare ; 

And long before high noone they had 
An hundred fat buckes slaine ; 

Then having din'd, the drovyers went 
To rouze the deare againe. 

The bow-men mustered on the hills, 

Well able to endure ; 
Theire backsides all, with speciall care, 

That day were guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 
The nimble deere to take,* 

Ver, 36, that they were. tol. MS. 
* 1'he Cliiiiot Hille aud cin:amJBi:eat \yastesiire BtpreER 
til of deei uid woodi : but fbrineily they had enougli of I 
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That with their cryes the hills and dales 
An eccho shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quany went. 
To view the slaughter'd deere ; 

Quoth be, Erie Douglas promised 
This day to meet me heere : 

But if I thought he wold not come, 

Noe longer wold I stay. 
With that, a brave yonnge g^itlemaQ 

Thus to the erle did say : 

Loe, yonder doth Erie Douglas come, 

His men in armour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottiah speres 

All marching in our sight ; 

All men of pleasant Tivydale, 

Fast by the river Tweede : 
O cease your sport, Erie Percy said, 

And take your bowes with speede : 



Justify the desciiptioa attemplvd here ud in the Andoit Ballad 
of Chery-Cbaie. Leltnd, in the leign of Hen. VIII., thai de- 
Kiibea thia coonty : — '* In Nortbumbeiland, u I heare aaj, be no 
foreata, except Chiret Hilla : where ia mach Bruihe-wood and some 
Okke ; gKnmde oiargroinie with Linge, and aome with Moaae. T 
have haidc aay tliat Chiret Hilla atretchetbe ii milea. There ta 
greate plenty of Redde-dere, and Roo BuLkea." — IlBwrnry, lOLiii. 
p. 56. Thia piaaage, which did not occur when pp. IS, S5 were 
printed off, confirm the acroonta there given of the Stagge and 
the Roe. 
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And DOW vith me, my countTTmeD, 

Your courage forth advance ; 
For never was there champion yett 

In Scotland or in France, 60 

That ever did on horaebacke come, 

But if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man. 

With him to break a spere. 

Erie Douglas on his milke-while steede, 65 

Most like a baron bold. 
Rode fonnost of bis company. 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

Show me, sayd bee, whose men you bee, 

That hunt soe boldly heere, 70 

That, without my consent, doe chase 
And kill my fallow-deere t 

The man that first did answer make. 

Was noble Percy hee ; 
Who sayd, Wee list not to declare, 75 

Nor shew whose men wee bee : 

Yet will wee spend our deerest blood. 

Thy cheefest harts to slay. 
Then Douglas swore a solempne oathe, 

And thus in rage did say, 80 

N 3 
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Ere thus I will out-braved bee. 

One of us two shall dye : 
I know thee well, an erle thou art ; 

Lord Percy, soe am I. 

But trust me, Percy, pittye it were, 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our guiltlesse men, 

For they have done no ill. 

Let thou and I the battell trye. 

And set our men aside. 
Accurst bee be, Erie Percy sayd. 

By whome this is denyed. 

Then stept a gallant squier forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who said, I wold not have it told 
To Henry our king for shame. 

That ere my captaine fought on foote. 

And I stood looking on. 
You bee two erles, sayd Witherington, 

And I a squier alone: 

He doe the best that doe I may, 
While I have power to stand : 

While I have power to weeld my sword, 
He fight with hart and hand. 
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Our English archers bent their bowes, 105 

Their harts were good and trew ; 
Att the first flight of airowes sent, 

Full four-score Scots they slew. 

"[Yet bides Earl Douglas on the bent, 
As Chieftain stout and good, 1 1 

As valiant Captain, all unmov'd 
The shock he finnly stood. 

His host he parted had in three, 

As Leader ware and try'd. 
And soon his spearmen on their foes 1 15 

Bare down on every side. 

Throughout the English archery 

They dealt full many a wound : 
But still our valiant Englishmen 

All firmly kept their ground : 120 

And throwing strait their bows away, 
They grasp'd their swords so bright : 
- And now sharp blows, a heavy shower, 
On shields and helmets hght.] 

* Tbe foui Btuuu beie indosed in biAcbeu, which me bor- 
red chiefly from the andent copy, tie oSereA to the reader ia- 
i«d of the foUowing linea, which occur in the Editor « fol. MS. 
To diive the deeie with hound and home, 

Douglas bade on the hent ; 
Two captaioea moved with mickle might 
Their aperea to ahivera veut. 
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They clos'd fiiU foat on everye side, 
Noe alBcknea there was found; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
L^y gasping on the ground. 

Christ ! it was a griefe to see. 

And likewise for to hewe, 
The cries of men lying in their gore. 

And scattered here and there. 

At last these two atout erles did meet. 
Like captaines of great might : 

Like lyons wood, they layd on lode. 
And made a cmell fight : 

They fought untill they hoth did sweat. 
With swords of tempered Steele ; 

Until the blood, like drops of run. 
They trickling dovne did feele. 

Yeeld thee, Lord Percy, Douglas sayd ; 

In faith I will thee bringe, 
Where thou shalt high advanced bee 

By James omr Scottish king : 

Thy ransome I will freely give, 

And thus report of thee, 
Thou art the most couragious knight. 

That ever I did see. 
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Noe, Douglas, quoth Erie Percy then, 

Thy proffer I doe scome ; 
I will not yeelde to any Scott, 

That ever yett was borne. 

With that, there came an arrow keene 

Out of an English bow. 
Which etrucke Erie Douglas to the heart, 

A deepe and deadlye blow : 

Who never spake more words than these, 
Fight on, my meiry men all ; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 
Lord Percy sees my ML 

Then leaving lifie, Erie Percy tooke 

The dead man by the hand ; 
And said, Erie Douglas, for thy life 

Wold I had lost my land. 

Christ! my verry hart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy aake ; 
For sure, a more renowned knight 

Mischance cold never take. 

A knight amongst the Scotts there was. 
Which saw Erie Douglas dye. 

Who streight in wra^ did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percye ; 
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Sir Hugh Mountgomerj'e waa he call'd. 
Who, with a Bpere most bright, 

Well-mounted on a gallant steed, 
BaD fiercely through the fight ; 

And past the English archers alt, 
Without all dread or feare ; 

Aod thro' Earl Percyes body then 
He thrust his batefull spere ; 

With such B, vehement force and might 

He did his body gore, 
The speare went through the other side 

A large cloth-yard, and more. 

So thus did both these nobles dye. 
Whose courage none could staine; 

An English archer then perceiv'd 
The noble erle was slaine ; 

He had a bow bent in bis hand. 

Made of a trusty tree; 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 

Up to the head drew bee : 

Against Sir Hugh Mountgomerye, 

So right the shaft he sett, 
The grey goose-wing that was thereon, 

In his harts bloode was wett. 
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This fight did last from breake of day, 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rung the evening bell,* 

The battel scarce was done. 200 

With brave Erie Percy, there was slalne. 

Sir John of Egerton, f 
Sir Eobert Hatcliff, and Sir John, 

Sir James that bold Baron : 

And with Sir George and stont Sir James, 205 

Both knights of good account, 
Good Sir Ralph Raby there was alaine. 

Whose prowesse did surmount. 

For Witherington needs must I wayle. 

As one in doleful dumpea; J 210 

For when his legs were smitten off. 
He fought upon his stumpes. 

And with Erie Douglas, there was slaine 

Sir Hugh Mountgomerye, 
Sir Charles Murray, that from the feeld 215 

One foote wold never flee. 

* Sc. ths Curfew-bell, asuall; mng at eight o'clock; to which 
the iDOdemiget apparently alludes, instead of the Evetuong-b^U, or 
bell (or vespers of the origiaal author, before the ReformBtioa. 
Vide Kipta, p. 13, v. 97. 

t For the Bumames, see the Nolea at the end of the ballad. 

i ue. " I. as one iu deep conceni, must lament." The con- 
stniction here hae generally been misuadeistood. The old MS. 
reads uo/ull dwnpei. 
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Sir Charleg Murray, of HatcUflf, too, 

His sisters sonne was hee ; 
Sir David Lunb, so well esteem'd, 

Yet saved cold not bee. 230 

And the Lord Maxwell in like case 

Did with Erie Douglas dye ; 
Of twenty hundred Scottish aperes, 

Scarce fifty-five did flye. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 225 

Went home but fifty-three ; 
The rest were slaine in Chevy-Chace, 

Under the greene wood tree. 

Next day did many widowes come. 

Their husbands to bewayle; 230 

They washt their wounds in brinish tearee, 

But all wold not prevayle. 

Theyr bodyes, bathed in purple gore, 

Tbey bare with them away : 
They kist them dead a thousand times, 235 

Ere they were cladd in clay. 

This newea was brought to Eddenborrow, 
Where Scottlands king did raigne, 

That brave Erie Douglas suddenlye 

Was with an arrow slaine : 240 
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heavy newes, King James did aay, 
Scottland can witnease bee, 

1 liav« not any captaine more 

Of such account as hee. 

Like tydiDgs to King Henry came, 

WitbiD «a short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slaine in Chevy-Chace : 

Now God be with him, said our king, 

Sith it will noe better bee ; 
I tniHt I have, within my realme. 

Fire hundred as good as hee ; 

Yett shall not Scotts nor Scotland say. 

But I will vengeance take; 
I'll be revenged on them all, 

For brave Erie Percyes sake. 

This TOW full well the king perform'd 

After, at Humbledowne ; 
In one day, fifty knighta were slayne. 

With lordes of great renowne : 

And of the rest, of small account. 

Did many thousands dye : 
Thus endeth the hunting of Chevy-Chace, 

Made by the Erie Percy. 
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God save our king, and bless tbis land 

In plentye, joy, and peace ; 
And grant henceforth, that foule debate 

'Twixt noblemen may cease. 



•,• Since the former impression of these volumes, hath 
been published a new edition of CoWins's Peerage, ,1779, 
&c. 9 vols. 8vo., which contains, in volume ii. p. 334, an 
historical passage that may be thought to throw consider- 
able light on the subject of tbe preceding ballad : viz. 

" In this .... year, 1436, according to Hector Boetbius, 
was fought the battle of Pepperden, not far from the Che- 
viot Hills, between the Earl of Northumberland [second 
Earl, son of Hotspur] and Earl William Douglas, of Angus, 
with a small army of about 4,000 men each, in which the 
latter had the advantage. As this seems to have been a 
private conflict between these two great chieftains of the 
Borders, rather than a national war, it has been thought to 
have given rise to tbe celebrated old ballad of Chevy-Chase, 
which, to render it more pathetic and interesting, has been 
heightened with tragical incidents wholly iictitious." — See 
Ridpath's Border HUt. 4to. p. 401. 

The surnames in tbe foregoing ballad are altered, 
either hy accident or design, from tbe old original copy, 
and in common editions extremely corrupted. They are 
here rectified, as much as they could be. Thus, 

Page 279, ver. 202. Hgerton.'] This name is restored 
(instead of Ogert«n, com. ed.) from the Editor's folio MS. 
Tbe pieces in that MS. appear to have been collected, and 
many of them composed (amongwhich might be this bal- 
lad) by an inhabitant of Cheshire; who was willing to pay 
a compliment here la one of his countrymen, of the emi- 
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nent tanuly De oi 0/ Egerton, (so the name was first writ- 
ten,) SDcestors of the present Duke of Bridgwater ; and 
this he could do with the move propriety, aa the Percies 
had formerly great interest in that county ; at the fatal 
battle of Shrewsbury all the flower of the Cheshire gentle- 
men lost their lives fighting in the cause of Hotspur. 

Ver. 203. RaCclif-l This was a family much distin- 
guished in Northumberland. Edw. Eadclifie, mil. was 
sheriff of that county in 17 of Hen. VII., and others of the 
same surname afterwards. (SeeFuller, p.313.) SirGeorge 
Ratcliff, knt, was one of the commissioners of inclosure 
in 1552. (See Nicholson, p. 330.) Of this family was the 
late Earl of Derwentwater, who was beheaded in 1715. 
The Editor's folio MS. however, reads here " Sir Robert 
HarcHffe and Sir WilUam." 

The Harcleys were an eminent family in Cumberland, 
(See Fuller, p. 224.) Whether this may be thought to be 
the same name, I do not determine. 

Ver. 204. Baron.} This is apparently altered (not to 
say corrupted) from Hearone, in pag. 14, ver. 114. 

Ver. 207. Raby.'] This might be intended to celebrate 
one of the ancient possessota of HabyCastle, in the county 
of Durham. Yet it is written Rebbye in the fol. MS, and 
looks like a corruption of Rugby or Rokehy, an eminent 
family. in Yorkshire. See pp. 14, 36. It will not be won- 
dered that the Percies should be thought to bring follow- 
ers out of that county, where Ihey themselves were origi- 
nally seated, and had always such est«nsive property and 
influence. 

Vei. 215. Marray.'] So the Scottish copy. In the com- 
mon edition it is Carrel or Currel ; and Morrell in the 
fol. MS. 

Page 280, ver. 217. Murray.'\ So the Scot, edit.— The 
com. copies read Murrel. The fol. MS. gives the line in 
the following peculiar manner, 

" Sit Roger Houer of Harcliffe too." 
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Ver. 219. ia«ft.] The folio MS. has 

" Sir Datid L«mbir«ll well eueemed." 
This seems evidently corrupted from Lwdale o 
in the old copy, pp. 15, 3?. 



These fine moral slansas were originally intended for a 
solemn fiineral song in a play of James Shirley's, entitled 
The Contention of Ajax and Ulgsses: no date, 8vo. — 
Shirley flourished as a dramatic writer early in the reign 
of Charles I, ; but he outlived the Restoration. His death 
happened Oct 29, 1666, at. 72. 

This little poem was written long after many of those 
that follow, but is inserted here as a kind of dirge to the 
foregoing piece. It is said to have been a &vourite song 
with King Charles II. 

Thx glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is do armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings : 

Scepter and crown 5 

Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 10 

But their strong nerves at last must yield. 
They tame but one another still. 
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Early or late 

They stoop to fate. 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 1 5 
When they pale captives creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the victor victim bleeds ; 20 

All heads must come 
To the cold tomb, 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 



^c Bisfng In tge ^ortjg. 

The subject of this ballad is the great Northern insur- 
rection in the twelfth year of Elizabeth, 1569 ; which 
proved so fatal to Thomas Percy, the seventh Earl of 
Northumberland. 

There had not long before been a secret negotiation 
entered into between some of the Scottish and English 
nobility, to bring about a marriage between Mary Queen 
of Scots, at that time a prisoner in England, and the Duke 
of Norfolk, a nobleman of excellent character, and firmly 
attached to the Protestant religion. This match wiis pro- 
posed to all the most considerable of the English nobility, 
and among the rest to the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, two noblemen very powerful in the north . 
As it seemed to promise a speedy and safe conclusion of 
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the troubles in Scotland, with many advantages to the 
crown of England, they all consented t« it, provided it 
should prove agreeable to Queen Elizabeth. The Earl of 
Leicester (Elizabeth's favourite) undertook to break the 
matter to her; but before he could find an opportunity, the 
affair had come to her ears by other hands, and she was 
thrown into a violent flame. The Doke of Norfolk, with 
several of his friends, was committed to the Tower, and 
summons were sent to the northern earls instantly to 
make their appearance at court. It is said that the Earl 
of Northumberland, who was a man of a mild and gentle 
nature, was deliberating with himself whether he should 
not obey the message, and rely upon the queen's candour 
and clemency, when he was forced into desperate mea- 
sures by a sudden report at midnight, Nov. 14, that a 
party of his enemies were come to seize on hia person." 
The earl was then at his house at Topclifie in Yorkshire: 
when rising hastily out of bed, he withdrew to the Earl 
of Westmoreland, at Brancepeth, where the country came 
in to them, and pressed them to take arms in their own 
defence. They accordingly set up their standards, de- 
claring their intent was to restore the ancient religion i 
to get the succession of the crown firmly settled, and to 
prevent the destruction of the ancient nobility, &c. Their 
common banner t (on which was displayed the Cross, 
together with the five wounds of Christ) was borne by 
an ancient gentleman, Eichard Norton, Esq., of Norton- 
Conyers ; who with hia sons (among whom, Chrisiopher, 
Marmaduke, and Thomas, are expressly named by Cam- 
den,) distinguished himself on this occasion. Having 
entered Durham, they tore the Bible, &c., and caused 
mass to be said there : they then marched on to Clifford- 

" This eirciiiDHtanea in oietlooked 
t Besides this, the billad m 
two Doblemeti. 
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moor near Wetheibye, where they mustered their men. 
Their intention was to have proceeded on to York j but 
altering their minds, they fell upon Barnard's caatle, which 
Sir George Bowes held out against them for eleven days. 
The two eails, who spent their large estates in hospitality, 
and were extremely beloved on that account, were masters 
of little ready money ; the Earl of N orthumherland hriog- 
ing with him only 8000 crowns, and the Earl of West- 
moreland nothing at all for the subsistence of their forces, 
they were not able to march to London, as they had at 
first intended. In these circumstances, Westmoreland 
began so visibly to despond that many of his men stimk 
away, though Northumberland still kept up his resolu- 
tion, and was master of the field till December 13, when 
the Earl of Sussex, accompanied with Lord Hunsden and 
others, having marched out of York at the head of a large 
body of forces, and being followed by a still larger army 
under the command of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
the insurgents retreated northward towards the borders, 
and there dismissing their followers, made their escape 
into Scotland. Though this insurrection had been sup- 
pressed with so httle bloodshed, the Earl of Sussex and 
Sir George Bowes, marshal of the army, put vast numbers 
to death by martial law, without any regular trial. The 
former of these caused at Durham sixty-three constables 
to be hanged at once. And the latter made his boast, that 
for sixty miles in length and forty in breadth, betwixt 
Newcastle and Wetherbye, there was hardly a town or 
village wherein he had not executed some of the inhabi- 
tants. This exceeds the cruelties practised in the West 
tfter Monmouth's rebellion : but that viSa not the age of 
tenderness and humanity. 

Such is the account collected from Stow, Speed, Cam- 
den, Gulhrie, Carte, and Rapin; it agrees in most par- 
ticulars with the following ballad, which was apparently 
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the production of aome northern rainsUrel, who was well 
■tTected to the two noblemen. It is here printed from 
two MS. copies, one of them in the editor's foUo collec- 
tion. Thej contained considerable variatians, out of which 
such readings were chosen as seemed most poetical and 
consonant to history. 



Llsnn, lively lordtngs all. 

Lithe and listen unto mee, 
And I will sing of a noble earle, 

The noblest earle in the north eoimtiie. 

Earle Percy is into his garden gone, 
And after him walkes his faire ladle:* 

I heare a bird sing in mine eare, 
That I must either fight, or flee. 

Now heaven forefend, my dearest lord. 
That ever such harm should hap to thee : 

But goe to London to the court, 
And feire fall truth and honestie. 



Now DBy, now nay, my ladye gay, 
Alas ! thy counsell suits not mee ; 

Mine enemies prevail so fast, 
That at die court I may not bee. 



:, daugbtsT of Henry Soswnet, Earl of 
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goe to the court yet, good my lord, 
And take thy gallant men with thee ; 

If any dare to doe you wrong, 
Then your warrant they may bee. 

Now nay, now nay, thou lady faire. 
The court ia full of subtUtie ; 

And if I goe to the court, lady, 
Never more I may thee see. 

Yet goe to the court, my lord, she sayes, 
And I myselfe will ryde wi' thee: 

At court then for my dearest lord, 
His iaithf\ill borrowe I will bee. 

Now nay, now nay, my lady deare ; 

Far lever had I lose my life, 
Than leave among my cniell foes 

My love in jeopardy and strife. 

But come thou hither, my little foot-pige. 

Come thou hither unto mee, 
To maister Norton thou must goe 

In all the haste that ever may bee. 

Commend me to that gentleman, 
And beare this letter here fro mee ; 

And say that earnestly I praye, 
He will ryde in my companie. 
VOL. 1. 
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One white tbe little foot-page went. 

And another while he ran ; 
Until! he came to hia journeys end. 

The little foot-page never blan. 

When to that gentl^nan he came, 
Down he kneeled on his knee ; 

And took the letter betwixt bis bands. 
And lett the gentleman it see. 

And when tbe letter it was redd 

Affore that goodlye companye, 
I wis, if you the tnithe wold know, 

There was many a weq)ing eye. 

He sayd, Come thither, Christopher Norton, 
A gallant youth thou seemst to bee ; 

What doest tbon counsell me, my sonne, 
Now that good erle's in jeopardy ? 

Father, my counselle'a fair and free ; 

That erle he is a nohle lord, 
And whatsoever to him you hight, 

I wold not have you breake your word. 

Gramercy, Christopher, my sonne, 
Thy counsell well it liketh mee, 

And if we speed aod scape with life, 
Well advanced thou shalt bee. 
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Come you hither, my nine good aotinea, €5 

GallEtnt men I trowe you bee : 
How many of you, my children deare, 

Will stand by that good erie and mee * 

Eight of them did answer make. 

Eight of them spake hastilie, 70 

father, till the daye we dye 

We'll stand by that good erle and thee. 

G-ramercy now, my children deare. 

You showe yourselvea right bold and brave ; 
And whethersoe'er I live or dye, 75 

A fathers blessing you shal have. 

But what sayat thou, FrMicis Norton, 
Thou art mine eldest soon and heire : 

Somewhat lyes brooding in thy breast; 

Whatever it bee, to mee declare. 80 

Father, you are an aged man, 

Your head is white, your bearde is gray ; 
It were a shame at these your yeares 

for you to ryse in such a fVay. 

Now lye upon thee, coward Francis, 85 

Thou never leamedst this of mee : 
When thou wert yong and tender of age. 

Why did I make aoe much of thee ? 
o 2 
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But, father, I will wend with you, 

Unarm'd and naked will I bee ; 90 

And he that atrikea gainst the crowne, 

Ever an ill death may he dee. 

Then rose that reverend gentleman, 
And with him came a goodlye band 

To join with the brave Erie Percy, 95 

And all the dower o' Morthuraberland. 

With them the noble Nevill came, 
The erie of Westmorland was bee : 

At Wetherbye they mustred their host, 

Thirteen thousand faire to see. 100 

Lord Westmorland his ancyent raiade, 

The Dun Bull he raya'd on hye. 
And three Doga with golden collara. 

Were there sett out most royallye.* 

• Ver. lOS, Dim BuU, V] fie Bupporter* of the NeiUles, 
Earli of Weltmoreluid were two bulla argent, ducally collai'd 
gold, Brmi>d or. &c. But I bave not discoieriid Che dpTice meu- 
tjoncd in Uie ballad among tUe badges, &c., giren by that house. 
This howeier is certain, that among those of the Nevilles Lords 
Abergavenny (vbo were of the aaine bmily) is a dun cow with 
a golden collsr : and the NeviUes of Chjte in Yorkahirs (of the 
Weatmoreland btsnch) gave for their crest in 1513, a dog's 
(greyhound's) bead, erased. So that it is not improbable but 
Charles Neville, the unhappy Karl of Westmoreland here men- 
tiuaed. inight on this occasion give the above deiice on his ban- 
ner. After all, our old minstrel's Terses here may have under- 
gone some corruption ; for, in another ballad in the same folio MS. 
sod apparently written by the same hsnd, coDtainiug tbs Sequel of 
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Erie Percy there his aacyent spred, 105 

The Half-Moone shining all soe faire ; • 

The Nortons ancyent had the crosse. 
And the five wounds our Lord did beare. 

Then Sir George Bowes he straitwaye rose, 
After them some spoyle to make : 1 10 

Those noble erles turn'd backe againe, 
And aye they vowed that knight to take. 

That baron he to his castle fled, 
To Barnard castle then fied hee. 

tbU Lord Weitiaareliad'B biatory, hii banner is thua described, 
mora coufomuibU to hia kaown bearini^ : 
" Sette me op my foire Dun Ball, 

Wi' tb' Gilden Home*, hee boarea aoo hje." 
■ Ver. 106, ITitHalf.Mmu, j^c] The nlwr rriKCnt ia aweU- 
known creat or biKlge of the Northumberland family. It wai pro- 
bably brought hnme from anme of tbs Cniaidei against the Sbtb- 
zena. Id ao aacioDt Pedigree in lerae, finely illumiaated on a roll 
of Tellum, and written in the reigo of Heniy VII. (in poaaeaaiou 
of the family,) we have thia fabuluua account giren of ita original. 
The aathor begioa with accounting for the name of Cenum or 
Aigtnwn, often borne by the PercJea -. who, he says, were 

.... GeraooB tyrat named of Brutya blouda of Troy : 
Which vallianUy fyghlynge in the land of Ferae (Ptrtia) 
At points terrible ayaace the miscreanca on nyght, 
An heiynly myateiy waa achewyd hym, old bookya reherae ; 
la hya acheld did Khyne a Mone veryfying her lyght, 
Which to all (he ooate ya>e a petfytte ayght, 
To raynquya hii enmya, and to deth them peraue ; 
And therefore the Fena (Perciea) tbe Crpasant doth renew. 
Ia the dark ^^a, no family was deemed conaiderable that did not 
derive ita descent from the Trojan Bnitua ; or that was not diatio- 
guiahed bj prodigiea and miracles. 
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The Uttermost walles were eathe to win. 
The earlea have won them presentlie. 

The uttermbat walles were lime and bricke ; 

But thoughe they won them soon aaone, 
Long e'er the; wan the innermost walles, 

For they were cut in rocke of stone. 

Then newes unto leeve London came 
In all the speede that ever might bee, 

And word is brought to our royall queene 
Of the rysing in the North countrie. 

Her grace she turned her round about. 
And like a royall queene shee swore,* 

I will ordayne them such a breakfast, 
As never was in the North before, 

Shee caus'd thirty thousand men be rays'd 
With horse and hameis faire to see ; 

She caused thirty thousand men be raised, 
To take the earles i' th' North countrie. 

Wi' them the false Erie Warwick went, 
Tb' erle Sussex and the lord Hunsd^n ; 

Untill they to Yorke castle came 
I wiss, they never stint ne blan. 
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Now spred thy ancyent, Westmorland, 
Thy dun bull faine would we spye : 

And thou, the Erie o' Northumberland, 
Now rayse thy halfmoone up on hye. 140 

But the dun bulle is fled and gone, 
And the halfe moone vanished away : 

The Erles, though they were brave and bold, 
Against see many could not stay. 

Thee, Norton, wi' thine eight good sonnes, 145 
They doom'd to dye, alas ! for ruth ! 

Thy reverend lockes thee could not save. 
Nor them their faire and blooming youthe. 

Wi' them full many a gallant wight 

They cruellye bereav'd oflife; 150 

And quiny a childe made fatherlesse. 

And widowed many a tender wife. 



IV. 

^OTtfiumtinlBnli bettaeeb bg Douglas- 

This ballad may be considered as the sequel of the pre- 
ceding. After the unfortunate Earl of Northumberland 
had seen himself forsaken of his followers, he endeavoured 
to withdraw into Scotland, but falling into the hands of 
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the thievJBh borderers, was stript and otherwise ill-trealed 
by them. At length he reached the house of Hector of 
Harlaw, an Armstrong, with whom he hoped to lie con- 
cealed ; for Hector had engaged hia honour to be true to 
him, and was under great obligations to this unhappy 
nobleman. But this fkithless wretch betrayed his guest 
for a sum of money to Murray, the regent of Scotland, 
who sent him to the castle of Lough-leven, then belonging 
to William Douglas. All the writers of that time assure 
us that Hector, who was rich before, fell shortly after- 
wards into poverty, and became so infamous, that to take 
Heelor'g cloak, grew into a proverb, to express a man 
who betrays his friend. See Camden, Carleton, Holing- 
shed, &c. 

Lord Northumberland continued in the castle of Lough- 
leven, till the year 1572; when James Douglas Earl of 
Morton being elected regent, he was given up to theLord 
Hunsden at Berwick, and being carried to York, suffered 
death. As Morton's part; depended on Elizabeth for 
protection, an elegant historian thinks " it was scarce 
possible for them to refuse putting into her hands a per- 
son who had taken up arms against her. But as a sum of 
money was paid on that account, and shared between 
Morion and his kinsman Douglas, the former of whom 
during his exile in England had been much indebted to 
Northumberland's friendship, the abandoning this un- 
happy nobleman to inevitable destruction, was deemed an 
ungrateful and mercenary act." — Robertson's Hist 

So far history coincides with this ballad, which was ap- 
parently written by some northern bard, soon after the 
eveuL The interposal of the witch-lady (v. 53,) is pro- 
bably his own invention : yet even this hath some coun- 
tenance from history ; for about '25 years before, the Lady 
Jane Douglas, Lady Glamis, sister of the Earl of Angus, 
and nearly related to Douglas of Lough-leven, had suffered 
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death for the pretended crime of witchcraft; who, it is 
presumed, is the witch-lady alluded to in t. 133- 

The following is selected (like the former) from two 
copies, which contained great variationa : one of them in 
the Editor's folio MS. In the other copy, some of the 
stanzas at the beginning of this ballad are nearly the same 
with what in that MS. are made' to begin another ballad 
on the escape of the Earl of Westmoreland, who got safe 
into Flanders, and is feigned in the ballad to have under- 
gone a great variety of adventures. 



How long shall fortune faile me no we, 
And harrowe me with fear and dread ? 

How long shall I in bale abide, 
In misery m; life to lead ? 

To fall from my bliss, alas the while ! 

It was my sore and heavye lott : 
And I must leave my native land, 

And I must live a man forgot. 

One gentle Armstrong I doe ken, 
A Scot he is much bound to mee : 

He dwelleth on the border side. 
To him I'll goe right privilie. 

Thus did the noble Percy 'plaine, 
With a heavy heart and wel-away,; 

When he with all his gallant men. 
On Bramham moor had lost the day. 
o 3 
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But when he to the Annstrongs came, 
Tbej dealt with him all treacherouslye ; 

For they did atrip that noble earle ; 

And ever an ill death may they dye, 20 

False Hector to Earl Murray sent, 
To shew him where his guest did hide; 

Who sent him to the Lough-levdn, 
With William Douglas to abide. 

And when he to the Douglas came, 25 

He hatched him right curteouslie : 

Say'd, Welcome, welcome, noble earle. 
Here thou shall safelye bide with mee. 

When he had in Lough-leven been 

Many a month and many a day ; 30 

To the regent • the lord warden f sent. 

That bannisbt earle For to betray. 

He offered biro great store of gold. 

And wrote « letter fkii to see : 
Saying, Good my lord, grant me my boon, 35 

And yield that banisht man to mee. 

Earle Percy at the supper sate 
With many a goodly gentleman : 

' JlmCB Dooglu Etil of Morton, sleeted regent of Scotluid 
Nov. 3*. !(»■«. 

■ Of one of (be Ei^liih Muchea, Lmd Hunaden. 
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The wylie Douglas then bespake, 

And thus to flyte with him began : 40 

What makes jou be so sad, my lord. 
And in your mind so sorrowfullye * 

To-morrow a ehootinge will bee held 
Among tbe lords of the North countrye. 

The butts are sett, the shooting's made, 45 

And there will be great royalty ; 
And I am swome into my bille, 

Thither to bring my lord Percye. 

I'll give thee my band, thou gentle Douglas, 
And here by my true faitb, quoth bee, 50 

If tbou wilt ride to the worldes end, 
I will ride in thy companye. 

And then bespake a lady faire, 

Mary k Douglas was her name: 
You shall bide here, good English lord, 55 

Uy brother is a traiterous man. 

He is a traitor stout and stronge. 

As I tell you in privitte : 
For he hath tane liverance of the eoile,* 

Into England nowe to 'liver thee 60 

* Of the Eait of Morton, the regent. 
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Now nay, now nay, thou goodly lady, 

The regent ii a noble lord : 
Ne for the gold in all England, 

Th« Douglas wold Dot break his word. 

When the regent was a banisht hmd, 65 

With me he did faire welcome find ; 

And whether weal or woe betide, 
I still shall fiDd him true and kind. 

Between England and Scotlaod it wold breake truce. 
And friends againe they wold never bee, 70 

If they shold 'liver a banisht erle 
Was driven out of his own comitrie. 

Alas ! alas ! my lord, she aayes, 

Nowe mickle is their traitorie ; 
Then let my brother ryde hia ways, 7S 

And tell those English lords from thee, 

How that you cannot with him ryde. 
Because you are in an ile of the sea,* 

Then ere my brother come againe 
To Edinbrow castle f lie carry thee. 80 

To the Lord Hume I will thee bring, 
He is well knowDe a true Scots lord, 
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And he will loie both land and life. 
Ere he with thee will break his word. 

Much is my woe. Lord Percy aayd, 85 

When I thinke on my own countrie, 

When I thinke on the heavye happe 
My friends have suffered there for mee. 

Much is my woe, Lord Percy sayd. 

And sore those wars my minde distresse ; 90 
Where many a widow lost her mate, 

And many a child was fatherlesse. 

And now that I a banisht man, 
Shold bring such evil happe with mee, 

To cauae my faire and noble friends 9o 

To be suspect of treacherie ; 

This rives my heart with double woe ; 

And lever had I dye this day, 
Than thinke a Douglas can be false, 

Or ever he will his guest betray. 100 

If you'll give me no trust, my lord. 

Nor unto mee no credence yield ; 
Yet step one moment here aside, 

lie showe you all yoiir foes in field. 

Lady, I never loved witchcraft, 105 

Never dealt in privy wyle ; 
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But evermore held the high-waje 

Of truth and honours, free from guile. 

Tf you'll not come youraelfe, my lorde, 
Yet Bend your cbamberUine with mee ; 1 10 

Lrt me but speak three words with him, 
And he shall come again to thee. 

James Swynard with that lady went, 
She showed him through the weme of her ring 

How many English lords there were 1 15 

Waiting for his master and him. 

And who walkes yonder, my good lady. 

So royally^ on yonder greene ? 
yonder is the lord Munsdin : * 

Alas ! he'll doe you drie and teene. 1 20 

And who beth yonder, thou gay ladye, 
That walkes so proudly him beside ? 

That is Sir William Drury,! shee sayd, 
A keen capt&ine he is and tryde. 

How many mUes is itt, maddme, 125 

Betwixt yond English lords and mee? 

Marry it is thrice fifty miles, 
To saile to them upon the sea. 
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I never was on Eoglish ground, 
Ne never aawe it with mine eye, 

But as my book it shewetti mee, 
And through my ring I may descrye. 

My Diother shee was a witch ladye. 
And of her skille she learned mee ; 

She wold let me see out of Lough-leven 
What they did in London citie. 

But who is yond, thou lady faire, 
That looketh with aic an auaterne face? 

Yonder is Sir John Foster,* quoth shee, 
Alaa! he'll do ye sore disgrace. 

He pulled his hatt down over his browe, 
He wept ; in his heart he was full of woe ; 

And be is gone to bis noble Lord, 
Those sorrowful tidings him to show. 

Now nay, now nay, good James Swjnard, 
I may not believe that witeh ladle : 

The Douglasses were ever true. 
And they can ne'er prove false to mee. 

I have now in Lougb-leven been 
The most part of these years three, 

■ Warden of tbo inidiHe March. 
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Yett have I never had noe outrake, 
Ne no good gameB that I cold see. 

Therefore I'll to yond shootiDg wend, 

As to the Douglas I have hight ; 
Betide me weale, betide me woe, 155 

He ne'er shall find my promise light. 

He writhe a gold ring from his finger. 

And gave itt to that gay ladie : 
Sayes, It was all that I cold save. 

In Harley woods where I cold bee.* 160 

And wilt thou goe, thou noble lord, 
Then farewell truth and honestie ; 

And farewell heart and farewell hand ; 
For never more I shall thee see. 

The wind was faire, the boatmen call'd, 165 

And all the saylors were on horde ; 

Then William Douglas took to his boat, 
And with him went that noble lord. 

Then he cast np a silver wand, 

Says, Gentle lady, fare thee well ! 170 

The lady fett a sigh aoe deep. 

And in a dead swoone down shee fell. 

' i. (. Where I wu : m andeut idiom. 
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Now let us goe back, Douglas, he sayd, 
A sickness hath taken yond faire ladle : 

If ought befall yond lady but good, 175 

Then blamed for ever I shall bee. 

Come on, come on, my lord, he sayea ; 

Gome on, come on, and let her bee : 
There's ladyes enow in Lough-leven 

For to cheere that gay ladle. 1 80 

If you'll not tume yourself, my lord. 
Let me goe with my chamberlaine ; 

We will but comfort that faire lady. 
And wee will return to you againe. 

Come on, come on, my lord, he sayes, 185 

Come on, come on, and let her bee : 

My sister is craftye, and wold beguile 
A thousand such as you and mee. 

When they had say led* fifty myle. 

Now fifty mile upon the sea ; 190 

Hee sent his man to ask the Douglas, 

When they shold that shooting see. 

Faire words, quoth he, they make fooles faine. 
And that by thee and thy lord is seen : 
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You may hap to think itt soon enough, 195 

Ere you that shooting reach, I ween. 

Jamye his hatt pulled over his browe. 
He thought his lord then was betray'd ; 

And he is to Erie Percy againe, 

To tell him what the Dougl&a aayd. 300 

Hold upp thy head, man, quoth his lord ; 

Nor therefore lett thy courage fayle ; 
He did it but to prove thy heart, 

To aee if he cold make it quail. 

When they had other fifty sayld, 205 

Other fifty mile upon the sea, 
Lord Percy called to Douglas himselfe, 

Sayd, What wilt thou nowe doe with mee f 

Looke that your brydle be wight, my lord, 
And your horse goe swift as shipp att sea : 2 1 

Looke that your spurres be bright and sharpe, 
That you may pricke her while she'U away. 

What needeth this, Douglas t he sayth ; 

What needest thou to flyte with mee ? 
For I was counted a horseman good 216 

Before that ever I mett with thee. 

A false Hector hath my horse. 
Who dealt with mee so treacherouslie ; 
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A &lae Armstrong be hath my spurres, 
.Vnd all the geere belongs to mee. 220 

Wheu they bad sayled other fifty mile, 

Other fifty mile upon the sea : 
They landed low by Berwicke side, 

A deputed ' laird ' landed Lord Percye. 

Then he at Yorke was doomde to dye, 225 

It was, alas ! a sorrgwful sight : 
Thus they betrayed that noble earle. 
Who ever was a gallant wight. 
V. 334, fol. MS. reads land, tad hu not the followiag itBoia. 



iffitg iffifnlr to nu B Bingbotn is. 

This excellent philosophical song appears to have been 
&mouB in the sixteenth century. It is q^uoted by Ben Jon- 
son in his play of Every man out of big Humour, first acted 
in 1599, act i. sc. 1, where an impatient person says, 

" 1 am no each pil'd cynique to beliefs 
That beggety ii the oaely happiaeiie, 
Or, with B number of these patient foole», 
To sing, ' My minda to ma a kiagdoma ia,' 
When the lanke hungrie belly barkei foi foods." 
It is here chiefly printed from a thin quarto music-book, 
entitled " Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs of Sadnea and Pietie, 
made into Musicke of five parts, &c. By William Byrd, 
one of the Gent, of the Queenes Majesties Honorable Chap- 
pell. Printed by Thomas East," &c. 4to.no date: but Ames, 
in his Typog. has mentioned another edition of the same 
book, dated 1588, which I take to have been later than this. 
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Some improvements, and an additional stanza (sc. the 
5th) were had from two other ancient copies ; one of them 
in black letter, in the Pepya Collection, thusincribed, " A 
aweet and pleasant Sonet, intitled 3fy Mind to me a 
Kingdom i>. To the tune of /n Crete," &c. 

Some of the stanzas in this poem were printed by Bjrd 
separate from the rest : they are here given in what seemed 
the most natural order. 



Mi minde to me a kingdoms is ; 

Such perfect jo; therein I finde 
As Farre exceeds all earthly blisse, 

That God or nature hath assi^de : 
Though much I want, that most wtiuld have. 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

Content 1 live, this is my stay ; 

I seek no more than may suffice : 
I presse to beare no haughtie sway; 

Look what I lack my mind supplies. 
Loe ! thus I triumph like a king, 
Content vrith that my mind doth bring. 

I Bee bow plentie surfets oft, 

And hastie clymbers soonest fall: 

I see that such as sit aloft 

Mishap doth threaten most of all : 

These get with toile, and keep with feare : 

Such cares my mind could never beare. 
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No princely pompe, nor welthie store. 
No force to winne the victorie, 

No wylie wit to salve a sore. 
No shape to winne a lovers eye ; 

To none of these I yeeld as thrall. 

For why my mind dispiseth all. 

Some have too much, yet still they crave, 
I little have, yet seek no more: 

They are but poore, tho' much they have ; 
And I am rich with little store : 

They poor, I rich ; they heg, I give ; 

They lacke, I lend ; they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at anothere losse, 
I grudge not at anothers gaine ; 
. No worldly wave my mind can tosse, 
' I brooke that is anolhers bane : 

I feare no foe, nor fawne on friend ; 

I loth not life, nor dread mine end. 

I joy not in no earthly blisae : 

I weigh not Cresus' welth a straw ; 

For care, I care not what it is ; 
I feare not fortunes fatall law : 

My mind is such as may not move 

For beautie bright or force of love. 

I wish hut what I have at will : 
I wander not to seeke for more ; 
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I like the plainf^, I clime no hill ; 

In greatest stormea I sitte on shore. 
And laugh at them that toile in vaine 
To get what must be lost t^aine. 

1 kisse not where I wish to kill ; 

I faine not love where most I hate ; 
I breake no sleep to winne my will ; 

I wayte not at the mighties gate ; 
I scome no poore, I feare no rich ; 
I feele no want, nor have too much. 

The court, ne cart, I like, ne loath; 

Extreames are counted worst of all ; 
The golden meane betwixt them both, 

Doth surest sit, and fears no fall : 
This is my choyce, for why I finde, 
No wealth is like a quiet minde. 

My welth is health, and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clere my chiefe defence : 
I never seeke by brybes to please. 

Nor by desert to give offence : 
Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 
Would all did so as well as I ! 



The subject of this tale is taken from that enlertaining 
colloquy of Erasmus, entitled. Uxor Htfi^iy^wt, give Conja- 
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gium : which haa been agreeably modernised by the late 
Mr. Spence in his little miscellaneouB publication entitled 
"MoralitieB, &c., by Sir Harry Beaumont," 1753, 8to. p. 42. 

The following atanzas are extracted from an ancient 
poem entitled Albion's England, written by W. Warner, a 
celebrated poet in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, though 
his name and works are now equally forgotten. The 
reMer will find some account of him in vol. ii. book ii. 
song 24. 

The fallowing stanzas are printed from the author's 
improved edition of his work, printed in 1602, 4to ; the 
third impression of which appeared so early as 1592, in 
bl. let. 4to. The edition in 1602 is in thirteen books, and 
so it is reprinted in 1612, 4to. ; yet in 1606, was published 
"A Continuance of Albion's England by the first Author, 
W. W. Lond. 4to. ;" this contains books xiv, xv. xvi. In 
Ames's Typography, is preserved the memory of another 
publication of this writer'a, entitled Warner's Poetry, 
printed in 1580, 12mo., and reprinted in 1603. There is 
also extant under thenameof Warner, "Syrix, or sevenfold 
Hist, pleasant, and profitable, comical, and tragical," 4to. 

It is proper to premise, that the following lines were 
not written by the author in stanzas, bat in long Alexan- 
drines of fourteen syllables ; which the narrowness uf our 
page made it here necessary to subdivide. 



lupATiBNCB chaungeth smoke to flame. 

But jelouaie is hell; 
Some wives by patience have reduc'd 

111 husbands to live well : 
As did the ladie of an earle. 

Of whom I now shall tell. 
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An earle 'there was' had wedded, lov'd; 

Was lov'd, and lived long 
Full true to his fayre countesse ; yet 

At last he did her wrong. 

Once hunted he untill the chace, 

Long fasting, and the heat 
Did house him in a peakish graunge 

Within a forest great 

Where knowne and welcom'd (as the place 

And persons might afforde) 
Browne bread, whig, bacon, curds and milke 

Were set him on the borde. 

A cushion made of lists, a stoole 

Halfe backed with a hoope 
Were brought him, and he sittetb down 

Besides a sorry coupe. 

The poore old couj'le wisht their br^d 
Were wheat, their whig were perry, 

Their bacon beefe, their milke and curds 
Were creame, to make him merry. 

Meane while (in russet neatly clad. 

With linen white as swanne, 
Hereelfe more white, save rosie where 

The ruddy colour ranne : 
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Whome naked nature, not the aydes 

Of arte made to excell) 
The good man's daughter sturres to see 

That all were feat and well ; 
The earle did marke her, and admire 

Such beautie there to dwell. 

Yet fala he to their homely fare. 

And held him at a feaat : 
But as his hunger slaked, so 

An amorous heat increast. 

When this repast was past, and thanlu, 
And welcome too ; he sayd 

Unto his host and hostesse, in 
The hearing of the mayd : 

Yee know, quoth he, that I am lord 

Of this, and many townes ; 
I also know that you be poore. 

And I can spare you pownes. 

Soe will I, BO yee will consent. 

That yonder lasse and I 
May bargains for her love; at least. 

Doe give me leave to trye. 
Who needs to know it ? nay who dares 

Into my doings pry ? 
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First they mislike, yet at the length 

For lucre were misled ; 
And then the gsmesome earle did wowe 

The damaell for his bed. 

He took her in his armes, aa yet 

So coyish to be kist, 
Aa mayds that know themselves belov'd, 

And yieldingly resist. 

In few, bis offers were so targe 

She lastly did consent ; 
With whom he lodged all that night. 

And early borne be went. 

He tooke occasion oftentimes 

In such a sort to bunt. 
Whom when his lady often mist, 
Contrary to his wont, 

And lastly was informed of 
His amorous haunt elsewhere ; 

It greev'd her not a little, though 
She seem'd it well to beare. 

And thus she reasons with herselfe, 
Some fault perhaps in me ; 
' Somewhat is done, that soe be dotb : 
Alas !wbat may it be ? 
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How may I winne him to myself? 

He is a, man, and men 80 

Have imperfections ; it behooves 

Me pardon nature then. 

To checke him were to make him checke,* 

Although hee now were chaste : 
A man controuled of his wife, 85 

To her makes lesser haste. 

If duty then, or daliance may 

Prevayle to alter him ; 
I will be dutifull, and make 

My aelfe for daliance trim. 90 

So was she, and so lovingly 

Did entertaine her lord, 
As fairer, or more faultles none 

Could be for bed or bord. 

Yet still he loves his leiman, and 95 

Did still pursue that game, 
Suspecting nothing less, than that 

His lady knew the same ; 
Wherefore to make him know she knew, 

She this devise did frame : 100 

* Td check u » tarm in falcoiirf, tpplied when ■ htwk stops l||ri 
turns awiy from hii proprr poritiiit. Vo ehtck also ugniGei la te- 
praiG or chide. It is in this veiM uwd in both teiueB. 
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When long she had been wrong'd, and sought 

The foresayd meanes in vaine, 
She rideth to the simple graunge 

But with a slender traine. 

She lighteth, entreth, greets them well, lOJ 

And then did looke about her : 
The guiltie houshold knowing her, 

Did wish themselveB without her ; 
Yet, for she looked merily, 

The tesse they did misdoubt her. 1 H 

When she had seen the beauteous wench 

(Then blushing faimes fiurer) 
Such beauty made the countesse hold 

Them both excus'd the rather. 

Who would not bite at such a bait ? 1 1 

Thought she : and who (though loth) 

So poore h wench, but gold might tempt? 
Sweet errors lead them both. 

Scarse one in twenty that had bragg'd 
Of proffer'd gold denied, 12 

Or of such yeelding beautie baulkt, 
But, tenne to one, had lied. 

Thus thought she : and she thus declares 
Her cause of coming thether ; 
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My lord, oft hunting in these partes. 
Through travel, night or wether. 

Hath often lodged in your houae ; 

I thanke you for the eame ; 
For why? it doth him jolly ease 

To lie ao neare his game. 

But, for you have not furniture 

Beseeming such a guest, 
I bring his owne, and come myselfe 

To see his lodging drest. 

With that two sumpters were discharg'd, 
In which were hangings brave, 

Silke coverings, curtens, carpets, plate, 
And &1 such turn should have. 

When all was handsomly dispos'd. 
She prayes them to have care 
. That nothing hap in their default. 
That might his health impair ; 

And, Damsell, quoth ^hee, for it seemes 

This houshold is but three, 
And for thy parents age, that this 

Shall chiefely rest on thee ; 

Do me that good, else would to God 
He hither come no more. 
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So tooke she horse, and ere she went 
Bestowed gould good store. 150 

Full little thought the coimtie that 

His counteBse had done so ; 
Who now retum'd from for affaires 

Did to his sweet-heart go. 

No sooner Bat he foote within 155 

The late deformed cote. 
But that the formall change of things 

Hia wondring eies did note. 

But when he knew those goods to be 

His proper goods ; though late, 160 

Scarce taking leave, he home retumes 

The matter to debate. 

The countesse was a-bed, and he 

With her his lodging tooke ; 
Sir, welcome home (quoth ahee) ; this night 165 

For 70U I did not looke. 

Then did he question her of such 

His stuffe bestowed soe. 
Forsooth, quoth she, because I did 

Your love and lodging knowe : 170 

Your love to be a proper wench, 
Yonr lodging nothing lease ; 
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I held it for your health, the house 
More decently to dreaae. 

Well wot I, notwithstanding her, 
Your lordship loveth me ; 

And greater hope to hold you such 
By quiet, then brawle», ' you ' see. 

Then for my duty, your delight, 
And to retaine your favour. 

All done I did, and patiently 
Expect your wonted 'haviour. 

Her patience, witt« and answer wrought 

His gentle teares to fall : 
When (kissing her a score of times) 

Amend, sweet wife, I shall : 
He said, and did it; ' eo each wife 

Her husband may' recall. 



VII. 

The following stanzas were written by Michael Dray- 
ton, a poet of some eminence in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Jamea I. and Charles I." They are inserted in one 
of his Pastorals, the first edition of which bears this 
whimsica) title. "Idea. TheSbepheardsGarlandfashioned 

* He WW born in 1563, and died in 1631.— Biog. Brit. 
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in nine Eglogs. Rowlands sacrifice to the nine muses. 
Lond. 1593, 4to." They are inscribed with the author's 
name at length, " To the nohle and valeroos gentleman 
master Bobert Dudley," &c. It is very remarkable, that 
when Drayton reprinted them in the first folio edition of 
his works, 1619, he had given those Eclogues so tliorough 
a revisal, that there is hardlj a line to be found the same 
as in the old edition. This poem had received the fewest 
corrections, and therefore is chiefly given from the an- 
dent copy, where it is thus introduced by one of his 
shepherds : 

Litlen to met, my lovely iliepbeardi joye, 

And tbon ihalt besre, with mirth and Bickle glee, 

A prettie tsle, which when 1 ww > boy, 
Idj tootblei grtudame oft huh toMe to me. 

The author has professedly imitated the style and metre 
of some of the old metrical romances ; particularly that 
of Sir Igenbras,* (alluded to in v. 3,) as the reader may 
judge from the following specimen ; 

LoTdyngea, lyalen, and yoa shil here, &c. 

Ye Bhall well beire of s knight. 
That wax in wane full wyght. 

And doughtye of hia dede : 
Hii name was Sjr Iienbraa, 10 

Man nobler then he vm 

Lyred none with bieade. 
He wai lyTely, large, and longe. 
With ■hooldera broade, and anoei atron^. 

That mygbtie was to ae : 15 

He was a hardye man, and bye, 
AU men hym loved that hym ae. 

For a gentyll knight was he : 
Harpera loved him in hall, 
With other minatrella all, tO 

For be gave them golde and fee, &G. 
This ancient legend was printed in black letter, 4to., 
* As alao Cbancer'a Rhyme of Sir Topaa, v. S, 
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by BSIgllffui tCapIafb; no date. In the Cotton Libruy 
(Calig. A. 2,) ia a MS. copy of the s&me romance con- 
taining the greatest variations. They are probably two 
diffeient translationa of some French original. 



Farrx in the countrey of Arden, 
There won'd a knight, hight Cassemen, 

As bolde as Isenbras : 
Fell was he, and eger bent, 
In battell and in toumament, 

As was the good Sir Topas. 

He had, as antique stories tell, 
A daughter cleaped Dowsabel, 

A mayden fayre and free : 
And for she was her fathom heire, 
Full well she was y-cond the leyre 

OFmickle curtesie. 

The silke well couth she twist and twine, 
And make the fine march-pine, 

And with the needle werke : 
And she could helpe the priest to say 
His mattina on a holy-day. 

And sing a psalme in kirke. 

She ware a frock of frolicke greene, 
M^ht well beseeme a mayden queene, 

Which seemly was to see ; 
A hood to that so neat and fine, 

p 3 
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Y-wrought full featously. 

Her features all as fresh above, 25 

As is the grasse that growes hy Dove; 

And lyth as la«se of Kent. 
Her skin as sotl as Lemster wooll, 
As whit« as snov od Peakiah Hull, 

Or swanne that swims in Trent. 30 

This maydeD in a mome betime 

Went forth, when May was in her prime. 

To get sweete cetywal]. 
The honej-Buckle, the harlocke, 
The lilly and the ladj-smocke, 35 

To deck her summer hall. 

Thus, as she wandred here and there, 
Y-picking of the bloomed breere. 

She chanced to espie 
A shepheard sitting on a bancke, 40 

Like chanteclere he crowed crancke, 

And pip'd full merrilie. 

He lear'd bis sheepe as he himi list, 
When he would whistle in his fist, 

To feede about him round ; 45 

Whilst he full many a carroll sung, 
Untill the fields and meadowes rung, 

And all the woods did sound. 
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Was like the bedlam Tamburlayne," 50 

Which helde prowd kings in awe : 
But meeke he was ae lamb mought be : 
And innocent of ill as he f 

Whom his lewd brother alaw. 

The shepheard ware a sheepe-gray cloke, 56 

Which was of the finest loke. 

That could be cut with sheere ; 
His mittens were of bauzens skinne. 
His cockers were of cordiwin, 

His hood of meniveere. 60 

His aule and lingell in a thong, 
His tar-boxe on his broad belt hong, 

His breech of coyntrie blewe : 
Full crispe and curled were his lockea, 
His browes as white as Albion rocks: 65 

So like a lover true, 

And pyping still he spent the day. 
So merry as the popingay ; 

Which liked Dowsabel : 
That would slie ought, or would she nought, 70 
This lad would never &om her thought; 

She in love-longing fell. 

• Alluding to Tomfturioirw ihe Greal, w the Scythian Shtpluiirll, 
1590, 8vo. ui old ranling pUy nscribed to Mnlowe. 
t Sc. Abe). 
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At length she tucked up ber frocke. 
White at a lilly was her smocke, 

She drew the shepheard nye ; 
But then the shepheard pyp'd a good. 
That all hia sheepe foraooke their foode, 

To heare his melodje. 

Thy sheepe, quoth she, cannot he leane, 
That have a joUy ahephearda awayne, 

The which can pipe so well : 
Yea but, sayth he, their shepheard may, 
If pyping thus he pine away. 

Id love of Dowaabel. 

Of love, fond boy, take thou no keepe. 
Quoth she ; looke thou unto thy sheepe, 

Leit they should bap to atray. 
Quotb he, So had I done fulVwell, 
Had I not seen fayre Dowsabell 

Come forth to gather maye. 

With that she gan to vaile her head. 
Her cheeks were like the roaea red, 

But not a word she sayd: 
With that the shepheard gan to frowne, 
He threw hia pretie pypea adowne, 

And on the ground him layd. 

Sayth ahe, I may not atay till night. 
And leave my aummer-boll undight. 
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And ftll for long of thee. 
My coate, sayth he, nor yet my foulde 
Shall aeither sheepe nor shepheard hould, 

Except thou favour mee. 

Sayth she, Yet lever were I dead, 
Then I should lose my mayden-head, 

And all for love of men. 
Sayth he. Yet are you too unkind, 
if in your heart you cannot finde 

To love us DOW and then. 

And I to thee will be aa kinde 
As Colin was to Rosalinde, 

Of GUrteBie the flower. 
Then will I be as true, quoth she, 
As ever mayden yet might be 

Unto her paramour. 

With that she bent her snow-white knee, 
Downe by the shepheard kneeled shee. 

And him she sweetely kist ; 
With that the shepheard whoop'd for joy, 
Quoth he, Ther's never shepbeardi boy 

That ever was Bo blist. 
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VIII. 

IS^t jFatetDcEI to %obt. 

From Beaumont and Fletcher's play, entitled The 
Lover"* Progrets, act iii. sc. L 

Adied, fond love, farewell you wanton powers; 

I am free again. 
Thou dull disease of bloud and idle hours, 
Bewitching pain, 

Fly to fools, that sigh away their time: 5 

My nobler love to heaven doth climb, 
And there behold beauty still young, 

That time can ne'er corrupt, nor death destroy, 
Immortal sweetness by fair angels sung, 

And honoured by eternity and joy: 10 

There lies my love, thither my hopes aspire. 
Fond love declines, this heavenly love grows higher. 



^losses anO tfit ftsrm, 

Affords a pretty poetical contest between Pleasure and 
Honour. It is found at the end of " Hymen's Triumph : a 
pastoral tragi-comedie," written by Daniel, and printed 
among his works, 4to. 1623.* Daniel, who was a contem- 
porary of Drayton's, and is said to have been poet^laureate 
to Queen Elizabeth, was bom in 1563, and died in 1619. 
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Anne Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, 
(to whom Daniel had been tutor,) has inserted a small 
portrait of him in a full-length picture of herself, pre- 
served at Applebj Castle, in Cnmberland. 

This little poem is the rather selected for a specimen of 
Daniel's poetic powers, as it is omitt«d in the later edition 
of his works, 2 vols. 12mo. 171S. 



Stren. 
Cons, wortbj Greeke, TJlysseB come, 

PoBsesse these shores with me, 
The windes and seas are troublesome, 

And liere we ma; be free. 
Here may we sit and view their toyle, 

That travule in the deepe, 
Enjoy the day in mirth the while, 

And spend the night in sleepe. 

Ulysses. 
Faire nymph, if fame or honour were 

To be attain'd with ease. 
Then would I come and rest with thee. 

And leave such toiles as these : 
But here it dwels, and here must I 

With danger seek it forth ; 
To spend the time luxuriously 

Becomes not men of worth. 

Syren. 
Ulysses, be not deceiv'd 
With that unreall name : 
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This honour i» a thing conceiv'd, 

Aai KBte on others' fiuDe. 
Begotten only to molest 

Our peace, and to beguile 
(The best thing of our life) oiur rest, 

And give us up to toyle! 

Ultsses. 
Delicious nymph, suppose there were 

Nor honor, nor report, 
Yet manlinesse would scoroe to weare 

The time in idle sport : 
For toyle doth give a better touch 

To make us feele our joj ; 
And ease findes tediousnes, as much 

As labour yeelds annoj. 

Strbr, 
Then pleasure likewise seemes the shore. 

Whereto tendes all your toyle ; 
Which you forego to make it more, 

And perish oft the while. 
Who may disport them diversly, 

Find never tedious day; 
And ease may have variety. 

As well as action may. 

Ultsses. 
But natures of the noblest frame 
These toyles and dangers please ; 
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And Uiey t^e comfort in the same, 

As much as you in ease : 
And irith the thought of actions past 

Are recreated still : 
When pleasure leaves a touch at laat 

To shew that it was ill. 

Strsn. 
That doth opinion only cause, 

That's out of custom bred ; 
Which makes us many other laws, 

Than ever nature did. 
No widdowes wail for our delights. 

Our sports are without blood ; 
The world we see by warlike wights 

Receives more hurt than good. 

Ulysses. 
But yet the state of things require 

These motions of unrest, 
And these great spirits of high desire 

Seem borne to tume them best: 
To purge the mischiefes, that increase 

And all good order mar : 
For oft we see a wicked peace. 

To be well chang'd for war. 

Stbbn. 
Well, well, Ulysses, then I see 
I shall not have thee here : 
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And therefoie I will come to thee. 
And take my fortime there. 

I must be wonne that cannot win, 
Yet loBt were I not wonne : 

For beauty hath created bin 
T' undoo or be undone. 



This beautiM poem, which poascases a classical ele- 
gaace hardly to be expected in the age of James I., is 
printed from the fourth edition of Davison's Poems,* &c. 
IGSil. It is also found in a later miscellany, entitled, 
Ls Prince d' Amour, 1660, 8vo. Francis Davison, editor 
of the poems above referred to, was son of that unfor- 
tunate secretary of state, who suffered so much from the 
afbir of Mary Queen of Scots. These poems, he tells ue 
in his pre&ce, were written by himself, by his brother 
[Walter,] who was a soldier in the wars of the Low 
Countries, and by some dear friends " anonymoi." Among 
them are found some pieces by Sir J. Davis, the Countess 
of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, and other wits 
of those times. 

In the fourth volume of Dryden's Miscellanies, this poem 
is attributed to Sydney Godolphin, Esq^., but erroneously, 
being probably written before he was bom. One edition 
of Davison's book was published in 1608. Godolphin was 
bom in 1610, and died in 1642-3.— ^(A. Ox. ii. 23. 

* See the full title id lol, ii. book iii. no. iv. 
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It chaQc'd of late a, shepherd swain, 
That went to seek his straying sheep, 

Within a thicket on a plain 
Espied a dainty nymph asleep. 

Her golden hair o'erspred her face ; 

Her careless arms ahroad were cast ; 
Her quiver had her pillows place; 

Her breast lay bare to every blast. 

The shepherd stood and gaz'd his fill ; 

Nought durst he do ; nought durst he say ; 
Whilst chance, or else perhaps bis will. 
Did guide the god of love that way. 

The crafty boy thus sees her sleep, 
Whom if she wak'd he durst not see ; 

Behind her closely seeks to creep. 
Before her nap should ended bee. 

There come, he steals her shafts away. 
And puts his own into their place ; 

Nor dares he any longer stay, 

But, ere she wakes, hies thence apace. 

Scarce was he gone, but she awakes, 
And spies the shepherd standing by : 

Her bended bow in haste she takes, 
And at the simple swain lets flye. 
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Forth flew the shaft, and pi«rc'd his heftrt, 25 
That to the grouod he fell with pain : 

Yet up again forthwith he start. 
And to the n^ph he ran atnalD. 

Amazed to see so strange a sight, 

She shot, and shot, but all in vud ; 30 

The more his wounds, the more his might, 

Love yielded strength amidst his pain. 

Her angry eyes were great with tears, 
She blames ber hand, she blames her skill ; 

The bluntness of her sbaAs she fears, 35 

And try tbem on herself she will. 

Take heed, sweet nymph, trye not thy shaft. 
Each little touch will pierce thy heart : 

Alas ! tbou know'st not Cupids craft ; 
Bevenge Is joy: the end is smart. 40 

Yet try she will, and pierce some bare; 

Her hands were glov'd, but next to hand 
Was that tair breast, that hreast so rare, 

That made the shepherd senseless stand. 

That breast she pierc'd; and through that breast 
Love found an entry to ber heart ; 46 

At feeling of this new-come guest, 

Lord ! how this gentle nymph did start [ 
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She runs DOt now ; she shoota do more ; 

Away she throws both shaft and bow : 
She seeks for what she shmin'd before, 

She thinks the shepherds haste too slow. 

Though mountains meet not, lovers may : 

What other lovers do, did they : 
The god of love sate on a tree, 
And laught that pleasant sight to see. 



XT. 

IS^ftt €^axatm of a '^am ^i^- 

This htHe moral poem was writ by Sir Henry Wotton, 
whodiedProTOstof Eaton,iiil639. ^t. 72. Itisprinted 
from a little collection of his pieces, entitled Beliquim 
Wotlonianie, 1651, 12mo., compared with one or two other 

How happy is he born or taught, 

That serveth not anothers will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his highest skill : 

Whose passions not his masters are ; 5 

Whose soul is still prepar'd for death ; 

Not ty'd unto the world with care 
Of princes ear, or vulgar breath : 
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Who hath his life bom rumours treed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers Feed, 

Nor mine make oppressors great: 

Who envies none, whom chance doth raise, 
Or vice: Who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given with praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good : 

Who God dotb late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertaines the harmless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or feare to fall ; 

Lord of himeelfe, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 



XII. 

ffiilBerop. 

Was a famous robber, who lived about the middle of the 
last century, if we may credit the histories and story-books 
of highwaymen, which relate many improbable feats of 
him, as his robbing Cardinal Richlieu, Oliver Cromwell, 
See. But these stories have probably no other authority 
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than the records of GruWtreet ; at least the Gilderoy, who 
is the hero of Scottish songsters, seems to have lived in 
an earlier age ; for, in Thompson's Orpheus Catedmtius, 
Tol. ii., 1733, 3vo. is a cop7 of this ballad, which, though 
corrupt and interpolated, contains some lines that appear 
to be of genuine antiquity : in these he is represented as 
contemporary with Mary Queen of Scots : ex. gr. 

" The Qneen of Scou pouerasd nODght, 
That in]i loie let me want t 
For cow »nd Bw to me he brought, 
ADd eiu whan they were scaat." 
These lines, perhaps, might safely have been inserted 
among the following stanzas, which are given from a writ- 
ten copy, that seems to have received some modem cor- 
rections. Indeed the common popular ballad contained 
some indecent luxuriances that required the pruning- 



61LDEBOT was a bonnie boy, 

Had roses lull his shoone, 
His stockings were of silken soy, 

Wi' garters banging doune : 
It was, I weene, a comelie sight, 

To see sae trim a boy ; 
He was my jo and hearts delight, 

My handsome Gilderoy. 
) 

Oh ! sike twa charming een he had, 
A breath as sweet as rose, 

He never ware a Highland plaid, 
But costly silken clothes ; 
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He gaiu'd the luve of ladies gsy, 
Nane eir tuU him was coy, 

Ah ! wae is mee ! ! mouni the day, 
For my dear Gilderoy. 

My Gilderoy and I were bom 

Baith in one toun together. 
We scant were seven years hefom 

We gan to luve each other ; 
Our dadies and our mammies thay. 

Were fill'd wi' mickle joy. 
To think upon the bridal day, 

Twixt me and Gilderoy. 

For Gilderoy that luve of mine, 

Gude faith, I freely bought 
A wedding sork of holland fine, 

Wi' silken flowers wrought : 
And be gied me'a wedding ring, 

Which ! receiv'd wi' joy, 
Nae lad nor lassie eir could sing, 

Like me and Gilderoy. 

Wi' mickle joy we spent our prime, 
Till we were baith sixteen. 

And aft we past the langsome time, 
Among the leaves sae green ; 
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Ait on the banks we'd sit us thair, 

And sweetly kiss and toy, 
Wi' garlands gay wad deck my hair 

My handsome Gilderoy. 

Oh ! that he still had been content, 

Wi' me to lead his life. 
But, ah ! his manfu' heart was hent, 

To stir in feates of strife : 
And he in many a venturous deed, 

His courage bauld wad try; 
And now this gars mine heart to bleed, 

For my dear Gilderoy. 

And when of me his leave he tuik, 

The tears they, wat mine ee, 
I gave tall him a parting luik, 

" My benison gang wi' thee ! 
God speed the well, mine ain dear heart, 

For gane is all my joy ; 
My heart is rent sith we maun part. 

My handsome Gilderoy." 

My Gilderoy baith far and near. 

Was fear'd in every toun, 
And bauldly bare away the gear, 

Of many a lawland loun ; 
None eir durst meet him man to man, 

He was sae brave a boy : 



VOL. 
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At length wi' numbers he was tane, 
My winsome Oilderoy. 

Wae worth the louQ that made the laws, 

To hang a man for gear, 
To 'reave of life for ox or ass, 

For sheep, or horse, or mare : 
Had not their laws been made sae strick, 

I neir had lost mj joy, 
Wi' sorrow neir had wat my cheek, 

For ray deer Gilderoy. 

Giff Gilderoy had done amisae, 

He mought hae banisbt been. 
Ah ! what sair cruelty is this, 

To hang sike handsome men : 
To bang the flower o' Scottish land, 

Sae sweet and fair a boy ; 
Nae lady bad sae white a hand, 

As thee, my Gilderoy. 

Of Gilderoy sae fraid they were. 

They bound him mickle strong, 
TuU Edenburrow they led him thair. 

And on a gallows hung : 
They hnng him high aboon the rest. 

He was sae trim a boy ; 
Thair dyed the youth whom I lued best. 

My handsome Gilderoy. 
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Thus having yielded up his breath, 

I bare bis corpse away, 
Wi" tears, that trickled for bia death, 

I wasbt his comelye clay ; 
And Biker in a grave sae deep, 

I laid the dear-lued boy, 
And now for evir maun I weep, 

My winsome Gilderoy. 



XIII. 

This beautiful address to conjugal love, a subject too 
much neglected by the libertine Muses, was, I believe, first 
printed in a volume of "Miscellaneous Poems, by several 
hands, published by D. [David] Lewis, 1736." 8vo, 

It is there said, how truly I know not, to be a translation 
"from the ancient British language." 

AwAt ; let nought to love displeasing, 
My Winifreda, move yonr care ; 
' Ijet nought delay the heavenly blessing. 
Nor squeamish pride, nor gloomy fear. 

What tho' no grants of royal donon 5 

With pompous titles grace our blood ; 

We'll shine in more substantial honors. 
And to be noble we'll be good. 

«3 
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Our name, while virtue thua we tender. 

Will sweetly sound where-e'er 'tis spoke : 10 

And all the great ones, the; shedl wonder 
How they respect such little folk. 

What though from fortune's lavish bounty 

No mighty treasures we possess ; 
We'll find within our pittance plenty, 15 

And be content without excess. 

Still shall each returning season 

Sufficient for our wishes give ; 
For we will live a life of reason, 

And that 's the only life to live. 20 

Through youth and age in love excelling, 
We'll hand in band together tread; 

Sweet-smiling peace shall crown our dwelling, 
And babes, sweet-smiling babes, our bed. 

How should I love the pretty creatures, 25 

While round my knees they fondly clung: 

To see them look their mothers features. 
To hear them lisp their mothers tongue. 

And when with envy time transported, 
Shall think to rob us of our joys, 30 

You'll in your girls again be courted, 
And I'll go a wooing in my boys. 
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XIV. 

H^tt iKBfu!) of aSRofieg- 

Was published in a small collection of Poems, entitled 
Biithemia, or the Pomer of Harmony, &c., 1756, written in 
1748, by the ingenions Dr. Harrington, of Bath, who never 
allowed them to be published, and withheld his name till 
it could no longer be concealed. The following contains 
some variations from the original eopjr, which it is hoped 
the author will pardon, when he is informed they came from 
the elegant pen of the late Mr. ShensCone. 

Wokey-hole is a noted cavern in Somersetshire, which has 
given birth to as many wild ^ciful stories, as the Sybil's 
Cave in Italy. Through a very narrow entrance, it opens 
into a large vault, the roof whereof, either on account of its 
height, or the thickness of the gloom, cannot he discovered 
by the light of torches. It goes winding a great way under 
ground, is croat by a stream of very cold water, and is all 
horrid with broken pieces of rock ; many of these are evi- 
dent petrifactions, which, on account of their singular 
forms, have given rise to the &blea alludedtoin this poem. 

In aunciente days, tradition showes, 
A base and wicked elfe arose. 

The Witch of Wokey bight : 
OSt have I heard the fearful] tale 
From Sue, and Roger of the vale, 5 

On some long winter's night. 

Deep in the dreary dismall cell, 
Which seem'd and was ycleped hell, 
This blear-eyed hag did hide: 
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Nine wicked elves, u legends sayne, 
She chose to form her guardian trajne, 
And kennel near her side. 

Here screeching owls oft made their nest, 
While wolves its craggy sides pouest, 

Night-howling thro' the rock : 
No wholesome herb could here be found ; 
She blasted every plant around, 

And blister'd every flock. 

Her haggard &ce was foull to see ; 
Her mouth unmeet a mouth to bee ; 

Her eyne of deadly leer; 
She nought devis'd but neighbour's ill, 
She wreak'd on all hei wayward will. 

And marr'd all goodly chear. 

All in her prime, have poets sung. 
No gaudy youth, gallant and young, 

£'er blest her longing armes : 
And hence arose her spight to vex. 
And blast the youth of either sex, 

By dint of hellish charms. 

From Glaston came a lemed wight, 
Full bent to man her fell despight. 

And well he did, I ween: 
Sich mischief never had been known. 
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And, aiDce his mickle leminge ehowti, 
Sich miachief ne'er has been. 

He chauQtede out his godlie booke, 
He Croat the water, bleat the brooke. 

Then— pater-noster done. 
The ghastly hag he aprinkled o'er : 
When lo ! where etood a hag before, 

Now stood a ghastly stone. 

Full well 'tis known adown the dale : 
Tho' passing strange indeed the tale. 

And doubtfull may appear, 
I'm bold to say, there's never a one. 
That has not seen the witch in stone, 

With all her household gear. 

But tho' this lemede clerke did well ; 
With grieved heart, alas ! I tell. 

She left this curse behind : 
That Wokey-nymphs forsaken quite, 
Tho' sense and beauty both unite. 

Should find no leman kind. 

For lo ! even, as the fiend did say. 
The aex have found it to this day. 

That men ore wondrous scant : 
Here's beauty, wit, and sense combin'd, 
With all that's good and virtuoua join'd. 

Yet hardly one gallant. 
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Shall then sich maids unpitied moane ? 
They nught as well, like her, be stone, 

As thus forsaken dnell. 
Since Glaaton now can boast no clerks ; 
Come down from Oxenford, je sparks, 

And, oh I revoke the spell. 

Yet stay— 4or thus despond, ye feir ; 
Virtue's tbe gods' peculiar care ; 

I hear the gracious voice : 
Your sex shall soon be blest agen, 
We only wait to find sich men. 

As best deserve your choice. 



XV. 

SBrgan anb $eietne, 



Is founded on a real feet, that happened in the Island of 
St. Christophers, about 1760. The editor owes the follow- 
ing stanzas to the friendship of Dr. James Grainger,* who 
was an eminent physician in that island when this tragical 
incident happened, and died there much honoured and la- 
mented, in 1767- To this ingenious gentleman the pubhc 
is indebted for the fine Ode on Solitude, printed in the 
fourth volume of Dodsley's MigceUanUg, p. 229, in which 
are assembled some of the sublimest images in nature. 
The reader will pardon the insertion of the first stanza 
here, for tbe sake of rectifying the two last lines, which 
were thus given by the author ; 

* Author of ■ poem on die Cultuie of tlie Sogu-Cane, &c. 
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O Solitude, Tomautic mud. 
Whether by nodding towers you tread, 
Or haunt the desart's trickleu gloom, 
Or liOTST o'ti the yawning tomb, 
Or climti the Andes' clifted nde. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, 
Ot ■tiTting from your haU-yeai'a sleep 
From HecU view the thawing deep. 
Or M the purple dawn of day 
Tadmoi's marble wastes snney, &c. 

alluding to the account of Palmyra published by some late 
ingenious tiavellers, and the manner in which they were 
Btnick at the first sight of those magnificent ruins by bTcak 



The north-east wind did briakly blow. 

The ship was safely moor'd ; 
Young Bryan thought the boat's-crew slow, 

And BO leapt over-board. 

Pereene, the pride of Indian dames, 

His heart long held in thrall, 
And whoBO his impatience blames, 

I wot, ne'er lov'd at all. 

A long long year, one month and day, 

He dwelt on English land, 
Nor once in thought or deed would stray, 

Tho' ladies sought his hand. 

For Bryan he was tall and strong. 

Right blythsome roll'd his een, 

Q 3 
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Sweet was his voice whene'er he sung, 
He Bcant had twenty seen. 

But who the countless charms can draw. 
That grac'd his mistreBs true; 

Such charma the old world seldom saw, 
Nor oft I ween the new. 

Her raven hair plays round her neck, 

like tendrils of the vine ; 
Her cheeks red dewy rose buds deck, 

Her eyes like diamonds shine. 

Soon as his well-knova ship she spied, 

She cast her weeds away. 
And to the palmy shore she hied. 

All in her best array. 

In sea-green silk so neatly clad, 

She there impatient stood ; 
The crew with wonder saw the Isd 

Bepell'the foaming flood. 

Her hands a Imndkrachief display'd. 

Which he at parting gave ; 
Well pleas'd the token he survey'd, 

And manliCT beat the wave. 

Her fair companions one and all, 
Sejoicing crowd the strand ; 
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For now her lover anam in call, 

And almost touch'd the land. 40 

Then through the white Bucf did she baste, 

To clasp her lovely Bwaiu ; 
When, ah ! a shark bit through his waste : 

His heart's blood dy'd the main ! 

He shriek'd ! he half sprang from the wave, 45 

Streaming with purple gore. 
And sooD it found a living grave, 

And ah ! was seen do more. 

Now haste, nojgi haste, ye maids, I pray, 

Fetch water from the spring : 50 

She falls, she swoons, she dies away, 
And soon her koell they ring. 

Now each May morning round her tomb. 

Ye fwr, fresh flowerets strew, 
So may your lovers scape his doom, 55 

Her hapless fate scape you. 



XVI. 

<!!ienilt Wbtt, tStnUt Bfber- 

Although the English are remarkable ibr the number 

- and variety of Iheir ancient ballads, and retain perhaps a 

■ greater fondness for these old simple rhapsodies of their 

ancestors than most other nations, they are not the only 
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people who have distingniahed themselves by eomposi- 
tiOHB of this hind. The Spaniards have great multitudeB 
of them, many of which are of the highest merit. They 
call them in their language romaneeg, and have collected 
them into volnmea under the titles of El Romancero, El 
Caneionero,' &c. Most of them relate to their conflicts 
with the Moors, and display a spirit of gallantry peculiar 
to that romantic people. Bnt, of all the Spanish ballads, 
none exceed in poetical merit those inserted in a Uttle 
Spanish HUtory of the Civil Wars of Granada, describing 
the dissensions which raged in that last seat of Moorish 
empire, before it was conquered in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in 1491. In this History (or perhaps Romance) 
a great number of heroic songs are inserted, and appealed 
to as authentic vouchers for the truth of facts. In reality, 
the prose narrative seems to be drawn up for no other end, 
but to introdnce and illustrate these beaulihil pieces. 

The Spanish editor pretends (how truly I know not) 
that they are translations from the Arabic or Morisco 
language. Indeed, from the plain unadorned nature of 
the verse, and the native simplicity of the language and 
sentiment which runs through these poems, one would 
judge them to have been composed soon after the conquest 
of Granada above mentioned ; as the prose narrative in 
which they are inserted, was pubUshed about a century 
after. It shonld seem, at least, that they were written be- 
fore the Castilians had formed themselves so generally, as 
they have done since, on the model of the Tuscan poets, 
OT had imported from Italy that fondness for conceit and 
refinement, which has for near two centuries past so much 
infected the Spanish poetry, and rendered it so frequently 
affected and obscure. 

As a specimen of the ancient Spanish manner, which 
very much resembles that of our old English bards and 
minstrels, the reader is desired candidly to accept the two 

* i. c. The bsllBd-UDger. 
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following poema. Tfaey are given from a small collection 
of pieces of this kind, which the Editor some fears ago 
translated for his amusement when he was studying the 
Spanish language. As the Stst is a pretty close transla- 
tion, to gratify the curious it is accompanied . with the 
original. The metre is the same in all these old Spanish 
ballads : it is of the most simple construction, and is still 
used by the common people in their extemporaneous 
songs, as we leam from Barretti's Travels. It runs in 
short stanzas of four lines, of which the second and fourth 
alone correspond in their terminations i and in these it is 
only required that the Towels should be alike, the con- 
sonants may l>e altogethei" different, as 

pane ciaa mrten trcoi 

noble culii muere gamo 

Yet has this kind of verse a sort of simple harmonious 
flow, which atones for the imperfect nature of the rhyme, 
and renders it not impleasing to the ear. The same flow 
of numbers has been studied in the following versions. 
The first of them is given from two different originals, 
both of which are printed in the HUt. de las Civiles Guer- 
roj de Granada. Madrid, 1694. One of them hath the 
rhymes ending in no, the other in ia. It is the former of 
these that is here reprinted. They both of them begin 
with the same line, 

Rio verde, no Terde,* 
which could not be translated faithfully : 

Verd»n( rivet, verdant rivar, 
would have given an affected stiflhess to the verse, the 
great merit of which is its easy simplicity ; and therefore 
a more simple epithet was adopted, though less poetical 
or espresaive. 

• Literally, Green river, green river. Rio Vetde is lud to be 
the nune of a river in Spain ; which ought to hkve been attended 
to b; the traaslator had he kaown it. 
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' Rio verde, rio vwde, 

Quanto cuerpo en ti ae bafU 
De ChristianoB y de Moros 

MuertOB por la dura espada ! 

' Y tuB ondaB crutalinas 
De roxa sangre se esmaltan : 

Entre moroa y ChriBtianos 
Muy gran batalla Be trava. 

' Murieran Duqnea y Condea, 
Grandes aenorea de aalva : 

Murio gente de valia 

De la Dobleza de EB'pafia. 

' En ti murio don Alonso, 
Que de Aguilar ae llamaba ; 

El valeroso Urdiales, 

Con don Alonso acababa. 

' Por un ladera arriba 

El buen Sayavedra marcha ; 
Naturel ea de Sevilla, 

De la gente mas granada. 

■ Tias el iba un Benegado, 
DeaU manera le habla ; 

Date, date, Sayavedra, 
No buyas de.la batalla. 
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CrENTLB riveT, gentle river, 

Lo, thy streama are stain'd with gore. 
Many a brave and noble captain 

Floats along thy willow'd shore. 

All beside thj limpid waters, 
All beside thy sands so bright, 

Moorish chiefs and Christian warriors 
Join'd in fierce and mortal fight. 

Lords, and dukes, and Doble princes 
On thy fatal banks were slain : 

Fatal banks that gave to slaughter 
All the pride and flower of Spain. 

There the hero, brave Alonzo, 
Full of wounds and glory died : 

There the fearless Urdiales 
Fell a victim by his side. 

Lo ! where yonder Don Saavedra 
Thro' their squadrons slow retires ; 

Proud Seville, his native city, 
Proud Seville his worth admires. 

Close behind a renegado 

Loudly shouts with taunting cry ; 
Yield thee, yield thee. Doe Saavedra, 

Dost thou from the battle fly? 
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' Yo te conozco may bieo, 
Gran tiempo estuve en tu casi 

Y en la Plsfn de Sevilla 
Bien te vide jugar caBas. 

' Conozco a tu padre y madre, 
Y a tu muger doSa Clara; 

Siete aBoa tin tu cautivo, 
Malamente me tratabas. 

' Y aura lo seAs mio. 
Si Maboma me ayudara ; 

Y tambien te tratare, 
Como a mi me tratabas. 

' Sayavedra que lo oyera, 
Al Moro bolvio la cara; 

Tirole el Mora una flecha, 
Pero nunca te acertaba. 

' Hiriole Sayayedra 

De una herida muy mala : 
Muerto cajo el Renegado 

Sin poder hablar palabra. 

' Sayavedra fue cercado 
De mucha Mora car alia, 

Y al cabo cayo alii muerto 
De una muy mala lan^ada. 
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BBNTLS KITBB, QBNTL8 BITER. 

Well I know thee, haughty Chriatian, 
Long I liv'd beaeath thy roof; 

Oft I've in the lists of glory 
Seen thee win the prize of proof. 

Well I know thy aged parents, 
Well thy blooming bride I know ; 

Seven years I was thy captive, 
Seven years of pain and woe. 

May onr prophet grant my wishes, 
Haughty chief, thou ghalt be mine: 

Thou ahalt drink that cup of sorrow, 
Which I drank when I was thine. 

Like a lion turns the warrior. 

Back he sends an angry glare ; 
Whizzing came the Moorish javelin, 

Vainly whizzing thro' the air. 

Back the hero full of fury 
Sent a deep and mortal wound ; 

Instant sunk the renegado, 
Mute and lifeless on the ground. 

With a thouaand Moors surrounded. 
Brave Saavedra stands at bay : 

Wearied out hut never daunted. 
Cold at length the warrior lay. 
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SIO TXBOX, RIO TBRSB. 

' Don AloDH> oi eate tiempo 

Bravamente peleava, 
Y el cavallo le avian muerto, 

Y le tiene por muraUa. 

' Mas cargaroD Untoa Moroa 
Que mal le hiereo y txatan : 

De la sangre, que perdia, 
Don Alonao se deamaya. 

' Al fin, ol fin cayo muerto 
Al pie de no pena alta. ' 

Muerto queda don Aloaso, 

Et«ma lama ganara.' 
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GSNTI^B BITBB, GBRIXB BITXB. 

Near him fighting great Alonzo 
Stout resists the Paynim hands ; 

From his slaughter'd steed dismounted 
Firm intrench'd behind him stands. 

Furious press the hostile squadron, 
Furious he repels their rage : 

Loss of blood at length enfeebles : 
Who can war with thousands wage ! 

Where yon rock the plain o'ershadows, 
Close beneath its foot retir'd, 

Fainting sunk the bleeding hero, 
And without a groan expir'd. 



*,* In the Spanish original of the foregoing ballad, iol- 
low a few more stanzas, but being of inferior merit were 
not translated. 

Renegado properiy sigmfies an apostate, but it is some- 
times used to express an infidel in general ; as it seems to 
do above in ver. 31, &c. 

The image of the iion, &c. in ver. 37, is taken from the 
other Spanish copy, the rhymes of which end in ia, viz. 
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ALCAKZOB AKD ZATDA. 
XVII. 

&lcBnyn anil JSBglia. 



The foregoing Tersion was rendered as literal as the 
nature of the two languages would admit. In the follow- 
ing, a wider compaaa hath been taken. The Spamah poem 
that was chiefly had in view, is preserved in the same 
history of the civil wars of Granada, £ 22, and begins with 
these lines, 

" Por la cille dfl lu duua 



Softly blow the evening breezes, 
Softly fall the dews of night ; 

Yonder walks the Moor Alcanzor, 
Shunning every glare of light. 

In yon palace lives &ir Zaida, 
Whom he loves with flame so pure : 

Loveliest she of Moorish ladies ; 
He a young and noble Moor. 

Waiting for the appointed minute, 

Oft he paces to and fro ; 
Stopping now, now moving forwards. 

Sometimes quick, and sometmies slow. 

Hope and fear alternate teize him, 
Oft he sighs with heart-felt care. — 
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See, fond youth, to yonder window 
Softly steps Uie timOTOus fair. 

Lovely seems the moon's fair lustre 
To the lost benighted swain, 

When all silvery bright she rises. 
Gilding mountain, grove, and plain. 

Lovely seems the sun's full glory 
To the Fainting seaman's eyes, 

When some horrid storm dispersing. 
O'er the wave his radiance flies. 

But a thousand times more lovely 
To her longing lover's sight, 

Steals half-seen the beauteous maiden 
Thro' the glimmerings of the night. 

Tip-toe stands the anxious lover. 
Whispering forth a gentle sigfa : 

Alia* keep thee, lovely lady; 
Tell me, am I doom'd to die? 

Is it true the dreadful story. 
Which thy damsel tells my page. 

That aeduc'd by sordid riches 
Thou wilt sell thy bloom to age ? 

* AOa U the Mabometsn nime of OoiL 
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i AtCAMZOR AUK MTDA. 

An old lord from Antiquen 
Thy stem father brings along ; 

But canst tfaou, inconstant Zaida, 
Thua consent my love to wrong ? 

If 'tis true, now plainly tell me, 
Nor thuB trifle with my woes ; 

Hide not then from me the secret. 
Which the world so clearly biowa. 

Deeply sigh'd the conscions maiden. 
While the pearly tears descend : 

Ah ! my lord, too true the story ; 
Here our tender loves must end. 

Our fond Mendship is discover'd, 
Well are known our mutual ¥Ows : 

All my friends are full of fury ; 
Storms of passion shake the house. 

Threats, reproaches, fears surround me ; 

My stern father breaks my heart : 
Alia knows how dear it costs me, 

Generous youth, from thee to part. 

Ancient wounds of hostile fury 

Long have rent our house and thine ; 

Why then did thy shining merit 
Win this tender heart of mine ? 
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AND ZATDA. 

Well thou know'st how dear I lov'd thee 

Spite of all their hateful pride, 
Tho' I fear'd my haughty father 
Ne'er would let me be thy bride. 

Well thou know'st what cruel chidings 
Oft I've from my moUier bome, 

What I've auffer'd here to meet thee 
Still at eve and early mom. 

I DO longer may resist them ; 

All, to force my hand combine ; 
And to-morrow to thy rival 

This weak frame I must resign. 

Yet think not thy Faithful Zaida 
Can survive so great a wrong; 

Well my breaking heart assures me 
That my woes will not be long. 

Farewell then, my dear Alcenzor ! 
Farewell too my life with thee ! 

Take this scarf a parting token ; 
When thou wear'st it think on me. 

Soon, lov'd youth, some worthier maiden 
Shall reward thy generous truth ; 

Sometimes tell her how thy Zaida 
Died for thee in prime of youth. 
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) ALCAKZOB AND ZAVDA. 

— To him all amaz'd, confounded. 
Thus she did her woes import : 

Deep he sigh'd, then cr^'d, Zaida ! 
Do not, do not hreak my heart. 

Canst thou think I thus will lo»e thee ? 

Canst thou hold my love so small ? 
No ! a thousand times I'll perish!— 

Uy curat rival too shall fall. 

Canst thou, wilt thou yield thus to them? 

hreak forth, and fly to me ! 
This fond heart shall hieed to save thee. 

These fond arms shall sheltw thee. 

'Tis in vain, in vain, Alcanzor, 
Spies BtUTOund me, bars secure : 

Scarce I steal this last dear moment. 
While my damsel keeps the door. 

Hark, I hear my father storming ! 

Hark, I hear my mother chide ! 
I must go : farewell for ever ! 

GmciouB Alia be thy guide ! 



END OF THX THIBD J 
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A GLOSSARY 



THE OBSOLETE AND SCOTTISH WORDS IN 
THE FIRST VOLUME. 



The Scottish words tie denoted by a. Frcneh by f. Latin bj L 
ADglo-SsioD bj A. S. IceUndio by IbL &g. For the etymo- 
logy of the wonie in thie and the fallowing tolames. the retder 
ia rererred to Junii Ettuolooicuh Anqlicinum. Edidit 
Ed. L*k, Oion. 1743, foL 

Far fiwh uwrdi ai 



ATwyde. p.7,a/7^«d. 

Abacke, back. 

Abone, ibooD, B. abmt. 

Abowdit, about. 

Abnide, p. 176, abroad, 

ActoD, ■ kind of irmoiur made 
of tiSity, 01 leather quilted, 
& c. worn under the habergeon, 
to save the body from bniiui. 
f. Hocqattim, 

Aft, a. <fft. 



AI gife, aitkoagh, 
Alata, p. 111. of late. 
An, p. 85, anil. 

Aneyent, itandard. 

Araa, p. 5. airoB, p. 9, orrnDi. 

Arcir, p. B5, archer. 

Assinde, auigneij, 

Aaaoyl'd, w«oyUd, abieliiid. 

AetHte,«lat(,-also a great penon. 

Astound, astonyed, ttunned, «- 



Aureat, golden. 

Austeme, p. 303, ittm, ouiMre. 

AToyd, p. tl9, void. vacaU. 

Avowe, p. 30. WW. 

Aied, aiktd. 

Ayance, p. 393, agaiiM. 

B. 

Ba, s. baU. 

Bacheleere, p. 4S, &c. Iinifht. 

Baime, ■. child. 

Baitb, a. bathe, batK 

Baile, bale,pp. 46, 90, nilM". 

miachirf, milfi-j/. 
Balya be1e,p. 17, betteraar bala, 

{. e- r«m«dt/ onreoiU. 
Band, p. 53, bmd, covenant. 
Bane, bom. 
Bar, bore. 
Bar had, bare-Atad, Or perhaps 

Bame, p. 7, heme, p. S3, man. 



ttonyed, >tun 
cmfianded. 



Ath,p.6,Mbi>,p.9,a'th',tifthe. 
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b*pi, ihecp'i l«Mb«r druaed 
mod coloured red, f. binoe. 
ihteifi iMthtr. In Soolbnd, 
ah««pakin mitUDS, with th« 
wool on the inude, am called 



le, lic.p.i99,lhavedtliiitrgd 
promiH in tmiing, confirmed 

He, p. II, blanne, did blia, 

- e. lijiger, itup. 



BnuiDn-niillnil. — Bauan also BUw, B 

signiliea alndger,inold£ar- Blua, Id embtiaim, diiplay. 

lull ; it mij therefore ngai^, ■■' ' 

perliipa, badger akin. 
Be that, p. 6. by tha Itnu 
BearyDg aro«B,p.l86,an amw 

that carrid aeli. — Or, per- 



Blee, colour, canpleriim. 
Bleid, B. blede, blted. 
BliBt, bUaed. 



wbimng; or whiuiDg iirow : 
fiDBi III. Bir. tmlHi, or A. S. 

Bepe,/<vmiftii. t 
Bedight, MmM. 
Bedyl*. ftMutia. 
Bebeard, AaonJ. 
Beatte, did bmt. 
Befom, befnt, 
Beg7lde, p. ins, btgmled, it- 

Beheata, 

Bflboie, p. 191, Mto^. 

Belyfa, p. 163, belire. JnuMiIt- 
stiJ^, fry "vd by, Aartlg. 

Bende-bow, a baai hw.qu. 

Bea, bene, hwn. 

BeDiaon, tearing. 

Bant, p. 5, bama, p. 47, (wbere 
bents, long coarae graai, &e. 
grow) titJMd ; fi4dt, 

BeufogDe, p. 1U6, beDig^ie, be- 
mgn, kind, 

Beate, been, art. 

Bmtis, bnaii, 

Beatrawghlcd, p.S01,diitract«l. 

Betb,i^ar«. 

Bielarte, p. 5, bieker'd, tUrtn- 
iihaL (It is also naed aonie- 
tiineB in the senae of ncijtly 
ammd, which aeema to be 
the a«nB«, p. 5. Mr. Lamb«).* 



rtd. 



Bode, p. 101, abode,Kayed. 
Boltea, lAo/li, arrom. 
Borneo, p. 5, bowman. 
Booiiyfl, bomua, H. conuty, 
Boone, afamur, nqueil,p€tiHim, 
Boot, boolB, adamtagt, htlp, at- 

BoTTowe, hoTOwtf pledge, mrety, 
Borowe, p. loS, in raleem bg a 

pttdgt- 
Borowed, p. 34, uommtef, 

pteigtd, ma txetumgidfoT. 
Bol and, a. p. IIS. (It ahould 

piobabljhe botAand) aadaUo. 
Bot, but. 






™.cg.. 



BoDgill, a. bugU-MFn, huatiag- 

Boonde, bowjnd, bownad, pra- 
pared, got ready. The vord 
ia alao uaed in the north in 

tbe seoae of uwnC or woa going. 
Bowndes, boundi. 
Bonne je, prgpan yt, get ready, 
^owns, ready; bowaed, prepared. 
Bowne to dioe, p. i5, going to 
jiine. fiounuiaaconimonword 



D,o,i..cihyGoo<^le 



in the north for gnng ; t. g. 

Where are jdd bowne lo ? 

Whtrt art y«i going ? 
Bowre, bower, h^itatioa : cham- 
ber, parlmir, ftrhapi film Isl. 

bouan, U> dwtU. 
'Bowr»-wiaiow,cluunbtraindinB. 
BowjH, hmci. 
Bnid, s, broadj large. 
Bruides. lofrdt, 
Breere, biere, briar- 
Bred baoner, p. S6,bTi>adiamtf. 
Bi««ch, p. 333, brfeiet. 
Breeden bale, breid naahirf. 
Bren;, bijng, bring. 
Brether, bnArea. 
Broad arrow, n broad firitcd- 

htadtd onvu, a. 
Brodinge, pridar^. 
Brook, p. 16, eigiy. 
Brooke, p. 314, btar, andun. 
Browd, broad. 
Br^tlynge, p. 6, brytlynj, p. 7. 

eiMing up, ipanering, earning. 
Bugl«, bngU horn, hmitbig ham, 
Baabineiit,p. 103, smbiunment, 

anOyuih, a mm tt bring thaa 

into tnnibi«. 
Bolke ye, dntt yt. 
Boakflt', buakt, dreaied. 
fiuaktlJi«m,p.l OS,prtpartd thtm- 

hIvh, madt Ihemtlva Ttady. 
Buaktind boan,p. Vti, i.f. mole 

yurltlva Tfady and go. Bonn, 

to ga, ( North connlr; J. 
Bat u, trntuf. 
Buttes, buti ic (Aont al. 
By tbre, p. l&l, ofthne, 
Bje, p. 168, fniv,fayfeT ; alao, 

abye, mfferjvr, 
Byeais, beeres, bieri, 
BjijK, bidti. abida. 
Byll, bill, an oneiml kind if 

hatbert, or battU-ai, p. 6. k 
Bja, bine, bio, btm, bt, *■, 
Byrche bireh-lm, birch-Kood. 
Byiie, been, art. 



Calde, callyd, p. 8, calUd. 



Camaebo, ■ 



«, jnm. 



Can, p. tT, b^n M cry, 

Caoe, p, 31, 'gantocry, 

Capull hvde,p. 95, boru-kide. 

Can-bei,btdafcaTt. 

Carpe off cue, p. 15, emaplam 



and active, I. o 

CajtiffH, caitif, tiavt, < 
vmtcb, p. 49. 

Cetywall, p. 3(9, letiwal), tbe 
hirb raltrian : alao, imntntain 
ipHanatd. See Gerard'a Her- 
bal. 

Chanteclere, tht tcA. 

Cbara, ehait. 

Ch9ak,taraUat. 

Check, la itop. 

Child,p. 113,ktiii;b(. Children, 
p. iB, knighti ! aeoT.iii. p. 94, 

CbrisWDtye, ohriBtiant^, Cbria- 

Charl, nurfbne birth, a viJJaiR, 

Chyf, chyfe, chit/'. 

Clawde. cllw«d, lore, icratehed; 
p. 1 91, fifUTati»»ly, btal, 

Cleaped, cleped, taUad, namtd. 

Gierke, Ichelar, 

Clim, the cimtractioa 0^ Clement, 

Clougb, a north-country word 
for a braktn eliff. 

Coate, col, cattagt. 

Cockers, p. S33.a tni Bf'btakini 
dr thert bootifaaemd aith lara 
PT butUmi, and iifttn tajm by 
farmeri or ihepherdi. In Scot- 
land they ar« called cutikins, 
fron cutt, the ankle. — 'Ctkeri: 
fithermea'i booti.' (littleMn'a 
Diction.) 

Collajne, p. 31, Cologne Had, 
r3 
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Counan, «omnrn, mm*. 
Confetered, timftientii, tnUnd 

(■to a iMm/fdtracy. 
Coidiwiu, p. StS, cordwBjiie : 

onpeAy SpanUh or ConloTaii 

iMtber ; here it ligniGei s 

mora vulgir x>rt. 
ConUte, p. lit, courxr, ttad. 
Com, at, cctiag*. Item, cMt. 
Coulde, eeld. Item, emtU. 
Cold bee, p. 309, uu. Cowde 

djs, p. 33, d^, (■ phiue). 
Coimlie, p. 318. cmitK, tarL 
Coupe, a pm/cr pouJtn/. 
Coath, eoald. 

CoynUie, p. 333, Cmwnlry. 
Cnnckj, mnry, qirightly, cnilt- 

Credenoe, belief. 

CreTiB, crmtM, cUnl;. 

Ciistee coa, p, 8, Ch-iM'i nine. 

Crowd), crutch, 

Clowoh, clutch, grtup, 

Cryanee, Mitf, f. creauce, 
[whence recretnt.} Bat in 
p. 47, &G. it aeema to Hig:Dify 






», p. 10, c 



De, d]', dej, pp.7, 10, 15, di«. 
Deepe-fette, detp-fttiAtd. 
Deis, B. dede, dmi. llem, d<a4. 
Deip, B. dope, detp, 
Deir, a. deere, dete, d«r. 
Dell, deal, fart; p. Ill, ever]' 

dell, ectrypart. 
Deniy, deny, (rhythmi pratJB.) 
Uepored, purified, run clear. 
Descreere, detcrifct 
Dight. decked, put on. 
Dill, p- 44, f^iJc, grief, paiiu — 

DiU I drye, p. 45, patu I mf- 

/n-.— Dill was digbt, p. 44, 

grief mu upon him. 



Discusl, diacueted. 

Dites, diltiea. 

Dochter, a. daaghUr. 

Dole, jTM/i 

Dolefulle dumps, pp. SOO, 279. 

mrroaful gloom ; or Winnoi 

ofhrnrt. 
Dolours, dolonnu, mourn/iii. 
Dotfa, dothe, doeth, do. 
Doughte, dougheti, dougbetie, 

dowehtye, doughty, fonnida~ 

bU. 
Dounae,B.p.43, atanoCabk; pro- 
perly, cannot taketbe troiMe. 
Douto, douit. Ilem./»iir. 
D outled, doubled, feared. 
Doii, a. doyi, doei, 
Dnp, B. drop. 

Dre, p. 1 3, drie, p. 186, sufer. 
Dreid, B- dreede, drede, dread. 
Draipa. ■. dripi, dropi, 
Drovyera, drovera, p. S71, tuch 

at drive herdi of cattle, deer, (fc. 
Dryvara, p. 5, idem. 
Drye, p. 33, ro/er." 
Dry ghnea, drynea . 
Duble djBe, douUo (Mae) diet. 
Dufcbtie, doughty. 
Dule, a. dole, grief. 
Dyd, dyde, did. 
Dygbt, p. li, dight, page 58, 

dreiled, puJ on, put. 
DyoU, dint, blow, Orokt. 
Tijt^fayii ge, diaguinng, nuuking. 



Eame. eme, p. S7, uncte. 
EBthe, any. 

Ee, a. eie, eye. Een, eyiie,ej/ej. 
£ch,eobe, eiche, elke, enoh. 
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Eldridge,* Scotici Elriohe, £1- 
ritcb. Elrische ; aUd.hidana, 
ghottl^. Item, JoTMunu, unio' 
habit^ except bif spectrei^ Sfc^ 
Gloss.IoA.Russej'. ElriUht- 
l>Dgl>, Ota. Shtp. a, 5. 

Eltumjnyii^, p. 105, tmbtUiih- 
ing^ To iZ/umiun book, was 
" it with pointings 



Ellyconys, Htlicon'i. 

Eadjred, dyed. 

Ettbarpid, ^c. p. 105, honked, i 

tdged with mnrlal dread. 
EnkMikered, cankertd. 
Enrye, pp. 34, X7, malice, iL 

vnll, injury. 
Erst, B. hertti^irre. 
EtermyDHble, p. IIIB, inttnaiiu 

ble, untimited. 
Eieryoh-one, nwry-oiw. 



Fa, a./aU. 

Fach, te<:hB,feUh. 

Fain, bfne, gtad,f(md. 

Faint of figble. J«mi «f\^biH; 

Faine, fkyne^jeign. 

Tila,faUe. HKm,falleth. 

Fare, pats, 

Farden, p. 55,fand,jtaihid. 

Farley, tmtndrr, 

Fau1coi>e,/a[cDn . 

Faye./oitft. 

Fbj™, p. f6,/oir. 



FayloiH, ijwn'iwn, diMem^fert, 

Te.fie.rtward: also, &rt6«. But 
pTOMrly Fee ia applied to 
lands and teaemeatB, which 

are held by perpetual ligbt, 
and by acknowledgment of 
Buperiaiily to a hieher Lord. 
Thus, p. 107, in fee, i. e. in 
feudal tervict. 1. feudom, Sfc, 
(Blonnt.) 

Feat, nice, neat. 

Fealously, ntatti/, deiteroutly, 

Feere, fere, mate, lompanion. 

Feir. b. (ete.fear. 

Fendya pray, *c. p. lOB, from 
being th< preg of thejiendi. 

Feraly,jierceli). 

Feaante, pheaiaat. 

FetwJetchKt. 

Fetteled, prtpored, addreatd, 
madt ready. 

Filde,>U. 

FinauDCe.p. \06,fim, farfeitart. 

Fit, p. 9, fyt, p. 169, fylte, p. 
85. Part er^vitimifB umg, 
Heneeinp.T6,^MisaslrtUD 
of iDugic. See tdI. ii. p. 183, 
and Glosaaiy. 

Flyte, Id caatend icitb wordt, 

Foo.p:34,/Mi 



Over God'a forbade. [Prater 
'ehivE'EidridgeHUl,'p.46. • Eldrldg« 



Kniglil,>*6, M. 'BldridgeS. 
Ml Pnjogue to b. vll. (p. iM, L 3), bqthui de«ribea thenight-ovl : 
'* Lailhely of forme, Willi crukLI cunttho Wkk, 
Ugume to here wai hit wyld jCLBiecHE ihriek." 

.1 ihipudy oT a deceued old wonun, ttiielLing in the 



a watlil[ in wh[eb 

I the 01«ury to G. Deitglai. 

n lUDUer's Glenuiei. 






well." 
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Dei jrractptum itt,'] q. d. Cod 

Forofend, prevent, defend. 

Tarmtn.J'onner. 

Foraede, p. Ii 3,rtgardtii,httded, 

Tont.fBTced, comptlUd. 

ForChjnlietli, p. IS*, rtftntttb, 

veitlh, ITBublith. 
FoeUis of the fc, p. 1M, farei- 

ters of the hing'i detnenei. 
Foil, fow, a. full; a\soJuddUd. 
Fowanls, Tiwarde, the van, 
Fre-hortt p- B5,ffee-bonj, 
Freaks, freke, freyke, man, per- 

Hm, human creature. Also, a 

ujftim OF maggal. 
FreckfB, p. iO,persmt. 
Flip, a. ftt.free. 
Freils, B. ill omen], i7( Jucjc ; a 



FyVkUl.JiekU. 
Fjit, p. 102,/r!«. 
rjrr,>e. 



Gane, gau, fegnit. 
Garde, garred, made. 
Gaeyde, p. ]<), gainetl. 



\ <Ao spwit t^ a gtLtter^ 
The tower wm adorned with 
spouts cut in the Ggnres of 
gre.vhounda, lions, &c. ' 

Guland, p. S9, the ring, within 
which the prick <rr mark mo) set 
ta be shot at. 

Gear, a. geer. gomff. 



Getiage, isAat ka had gat, hit 

plunder, bnutff. 
Gere, gereod, give, given. 
Gi, gje, s. gtiK. 
Gife, giff, if. 
Gin, s. an. if 
Give owTe, s. imrender. 
Glede, p. 7, a rftJ-hol coaL 
GEentt p, 5, glanced, 
Glose. p. 101, set afalie glosi or 
Gode, good. [colour. 

Uoddes, p. V*b,goddea. 
Gogrgling ejBn, goggle «y«. 
Gone, p, 55, Fo. 
Gowd, a. jEOuld, gold. 

Gramercye, i- a. I thank you, f. 
Giand-meroie. 

Graunge, p. SH.granari/ ; also, 
a lane eauntry-luivu. 

Grea-hondes, grey-lioundi. 

Grece, a Mcp. p. Ill, afiigkt of' 
itapi, greet. 

Greece, p. ire.fat, (a fat karl) 
from f. greiase. 

Gret, gral, grail. 

Greve*, grovel, bushes. 

Gryaely groned, p^ 3S, dread- 
fully groaned. 

Ground WB, groundaalL 

Grairende, growjnd, ground ■ 

Gnde, guid, geud, s. good. 

H. 

I-fa, hae, a. have. Item, hall. 

HabergeoB,[. a teiser coat of mail. 

Hable, p. ll>l;,.>^te. 

Hatched, halsed, laluted, em. 
braced, fell on hit neckijrom 
Halse, the neck, throat, 

HalesDme, wholesome, healthy. 

Hand-bowe, p. 190. the long. 



tinguishedfrmn the croB'bou!.' 
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Hirlooka, p. 3S3, perhipa char- 

Ucki, or mild rapt, which beara 

a jeUow flowerj Kod gro»9 

smoEg com, &i. 
Hartl/ luBt, p. lOG, Aurtti doir;. 
HHSUrddia, p. 100, perhaps kns- 

tu rathftliowt, or upiCartt, qu. 
HaViour, bthavitmr. 
Hauld, s. to hold. Item, AsU, 

iCrong, boU. 
Hawberk, acont o^maiJ, caiuiit- 

injo/^jrimringi, ^t. 
Hsyile, wiiianeagt, prafit, (p. 86, 

for the profit of iktl England.) 

A. S. HkI, loiui. 
He, p. 5, bee, p. 35, hjs, high. 
He,p. I7y, bye, Cn&yf, orAoflen. 
Heil, p. 10. hail. 
Hear, p. 11, A^i. 
Heare, hearea, Aair, hain. 
Hed, hede. head. 
Heere, p. 96, hiar. 
Hend, kind, gentlt. 



HeVFjag, hewioge, heuing, hack- HouDt, 

ing. Hygbt, p, 
H«wyDe ia to, hewn in two. 
Hi, bie, p. 85, he. 

Hie, hje, he, bee, Mgk. V fetb, in 

Hight, p. 51. p. 11, engagi, tn- I wwn, (. 

■ HoLTH acRU eildeiiUT todgnliy Hilli la It 
f ubanlUr'i Songi and Swnaw, lima. Ii67, [ol. S6 

And highmt boltib d[ ill ; 
AiBlit me itllh your ikilTuU quilk 



gagdJ, promiuJ, (page 160, 
rmmed. calltd). 

Hillrs, hUli. 

Hinde, head, gtalli. 

Mir, a. htr. 

Hiiael, a. Acrsel/. 

Hit, p. 11, it. 

Hoo, bo, p. 20, bh inlerjwlum oj 
stopping or daisting ; hena 
Itoppagf. 

Hods, Wif, csp. 

Ho\e.Khalt; boll, idem. 

Holtea. tDoodi, grtivti, p. 95. In 
Norfolk ft plan ulion of cberry- 
(ree is called a ctery-fcoH. 
Also aomeCimea hilli.' 

Holy, p. 106, Vlholly. Or per- 
il aps hole, wliok. 

Ham, hem, thtm. 

Hondrith, handred, hundred. 

Honge. hang, hung. 

Hontyag, jtunting. 

Hoved, p. 110, heaved; hung 
moWnp. (Gl, Chauo.) Hn«d 
or Aown meani in the north. 
swelled: but Mr.Lambetbinki 
it ia the bojdo as head, atill 
uaed in the north, and applied 
to any lieblBabstaDeebeariiig: 
to and fro on an undulating 
surface. The vowel u ia often 
need there for tbe oonson. v. 






lud. 
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lwj», I '>*.{! hum:) wriiy. 


sh*ll tve np niy wiodiDR 


I wot, (I hum:) ctrilu. 


sheet. " 


Iclipped, calUd. 


Kind, >talur«. 


IS. if. 


Kit, p. 105. o... 


Jimp. ■. ilndtr. 




lid, rd, I mmld. 


Hndr^. 


u«.rii.jwiu. 


Knare. p. 96. jervanf. 


l\U,».ti^. 


Knicht. a. knigft*. 


Im. p. 85, him. 


KnightBB fee. p. 96. swh a par. 


Id fere, I fere, (ggMfurr. 


ti™ ef tonrf a. r^irerf the 


Into. %. in. 


poHemr to ktw luKfe nun and 


Intre*. p. Ill, tntranct, adniit- 


Wm. 




Knowles. buUi, UaU IdUi. 


Jo, p. 333, iietetJuaTt,JTitnd. 


Knyled, Icnell. 


Jog6le™,p. \i\.jugg\en. 


Kowarde. coaard. 


I-toned. («n«f. 


Kuntrey, p. 106, amnlrg. 


lye, eye. 


Kurteie.p. l06.Biur(B)uir. 


Is, p. 84, i., M.. 


Kyrtill. kirtle. petticoal, gBwn. 


K. 


L. 


K«ll,p. 10?,toJi. 


Laitb.a. iMh. 


Kan, p. IW.Mt,, 


Laitlily, a. lMlh»nn>, hidamt. 


Karls, cnrft, chmit, knrlis of 


Luigsoaie, a. p. 337, long, ttdi- 


k«ii<Ie,p. lOl.cAurbAu naCun. 


oui. Lang, a. lung. 


KBiild, p. 85. aiU«f. 


Lauoh, lBiiched,a.i<.t,e/i, hughed. 


Keepe, p. 324, cor., )««i. So in 


Uunde, p. 178, taum. 


the old play of HUk ScBtntr, 


Lay-laod, p. 48, had rhat is no! 


(in the last leaf but one.) -I 


pimighed: grem sward. 


keeps not lo elTmbe bo hye." 


Lay-landa, p. 57, land, in ge- 


i...I.t»d«n.t.-™^««l,V- 


ierat. 


Kempe. a »U«r. 


Layden, kid. 




Laye, p. 49. laie. 


J.r^U.fighti^-'n.,.' 


lAyne, lain; vid. Leane. 


KeiDB, B. comAi. 


Leane, oJUMoi. Aid* ; Item, ije. 


Ken, keoBt, know, knoaat. 


(query). 


Kepere, &c. p. lys, Sc. those 
that watch by the corpse. 


Leknyde, te.™d. 


Learad, Uaraed. taught. 






dgDiacal : IddB lp.1. Vit CuttHUil c 


HiliOri. *™rf^, et 4.BPW. Mfc.™- 




hoc DOMCD HnDODC Dondum penitiu e 








Htnc 0»i6ri» luum nomni ; " tiniftn' 


enim homo bcLlicnus, pggil. robunui 




Anglor.g.nti.orig,i«8.s7. Recliu. 


BuUn UHm (apud nindeni, p. 4S.) 


" Ciniftru > twlU) quod kia<iff, GL Sii. 
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Le»se, p. 179, lying, faltheod. 

Wilhouleo Uase, rtrUg. 
Leu; Dge, lying, faUdiaod, 
Lee, p. 1S9, lea, thejield. 
Leeche, fhyitcian. 
Leechiflge, dtcUring, mtdicinal 



Leer, p. 34!t, look. 
Leeve London, p. 

London, an o/d phraie, 
Leeteth, belierelh. 
Lefe. p. 183 ; leeve, dtai 
Lefe, teavt ; leTes, I«ai«> 



I'M, . 



LemaD, leaman, leiman, loiwr, 
miitroM, A. S. leipman. 

Leuger, laager. 

Xnce, p. d5,_/im, comptuiDTt, A. 
S. hleBjie.yiitiei, iJuidM. 

I.enied, laaraed, laugAl. 

Lesynge, leusing, Jying, Jaim- 



Liver, deliver. 

Loke,p.3lf3, loclid^inwi. 

Loagea, btlongt. 

Looset, loaed, Ifflned. 

Lope, leaped. 

Lovelh, lore, plar. oumbtr. 

Lough, p. 176. JaugA. 

Louked, looked. 

Loud, a. p. S37, lowne, p. WH), 

iwn, rajonl,./™™ Ihilriih liuD. 

tJotA/ul, tfu^tih. 
Lou led, lowude, touxd, did 

(ii«uan«. 
Lowe, p. 95, a filEA; MU. 
Lurdeo, p. 170, lurdejne, <ltig- 

gard, drone. 
Lynde. p. ITti, 178, thttimetru, 

or collectiiely, lime Ireei; or 

(TMi in g«i*rai. Lyne, p. 98. 
Lyth, p. 3'tt. Ijthe, lithiame. 

pliant, Jiexilile,eiuy, gentlt. 



Let, 1 

hindTtd. 
LettesI, Und 
Lettyng. hin 



, hinder, lett, p. 74, 



Le<e 



ralitr. 



1 , loaratRg. lore. 



Lig, 1. IK. 

Lightsome, chetrfut, tprightly. 

Liude, see Lynde. 

LiDgell, a thread of ketnf rubbed 
tciih rosin, jfc. uaed by rustics 
for meadiog Iheii shoea. 

Lith, lithe, Ijtbe, p. itil, ailnul. 



Litbt 






74, idle, worlhleis, 
iughiy,froiaird. 
Terance, p. t99, deln>enia«, 
(money, irr u pledge for deJitw- 
ing you up). 

■ Ai the wndi HiEl imil IiI»e ' 



M. 






Makya, Disks, male).* 
Msle, p. 10, cant of mail. 

March perti, p. 15, in lAe parte 
lying upon the Marehet. 

Mucb-pine, p. 381, march - 
pane, a kijid o/'bitcuit. 

Muleiye. p. 91, mitystery, p. 
186, 1 trial of ikUl, high proof 

Mauger, maugre, ^te of. 



■tm called a Pah 
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Meaoy, retinu*, t 
Meed, meede. m 
Men of anne*. | 



Met, 1 



Mejn^, SM Metny. 

Mickle.much. 

Miuged, p. 46, tiwnltaiuiJ. 

MiacreanM, unbeUtetn. 

Misdoubt, p. dlfi.nupMt, dmtbt. 

Misken, mutaht; also in tba 
Scottish idiom, Ut a limg 
atone. (Mr. L*mbe.) 

Mode, p. 176, mood. 

Monnyn day, Monday. 

Mores, p. 46. Wil», luiW Awmi. 

Mome, ». p. 8a, «i (AemiBTMii. 

Mort, death if the dter. 

Moat, mult. 

Mought, mot, mote, might. 

Mun, maun, s. mutt. 

Mure, mure*, B. viiid daicm, 
hathi, Sfc. 

MoBis, muiM. 

Mightte, mighty. 

MyiUn, Milan $lttt. 

Myns-ye-ple, p»fe 10, perfcipi, 
tnany ftUi, arjiildi. Mony- 
ple is still ui«d in Ibis sense 
in tbe north, (Mr. Lambe). 

Myiry, raarry. 

Mysuryd, p. 103, niii— ' — 



N«igh him uBara, appraaeh hiai 

tieif. B. nare'. near. 

Nicked him of usye. p. 67. 

nicted him mith a re/Mol. 
Nipt, pinched. 
Nobles, p. 100, /M*(«Js, noblenesi. 

Nye, ny, nigh. 



O gin, ».Oif.'» phrase. 
Oii.ima; on man, p. 6, one nn 

One, p. 31. m. 
OnfowghleD, onfoiigblan, u 

fought. 
Or, we, p. 21, S5, b^ere. 



Ost, oate, oost, hotl. 

Out-bom. the lumtnming to 

or™, by the aound of a horn. 
Outrske, p. 304, on Dut rids ; 

gafatt. Oiiirake ia B common 
term among sbepherda. When 
their abeep have a free pas- 
■age from inclosed pastures 
into open and airy grounda, 
tbey call it a g'>ad outra'ce. 
(Mr. Lambe.) 
Oware off none, p. 6, hear o/" 



f»,B.iktrhxr Po. 
Palle, a nbeofslaU, purple and 
pall, 1. e. a pvrple rojc or clooi;. 

Paramour, lover. ltKat,anittTta. 

Fsiegall, efuaJ. 

Parti, party, p. 8, a pert. 
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OLOSSARY. 



Pare!, p. 103, fa parici?, a largt 

ihUid that covered the whole 

body, f. paToia. 
Pavilliane. ^ittftgn, tent. 
Pay, likiTig, satiefjtctien : heuce, 

veil ipaid, i, e, pleated, highttf 

lali^ed. 
Peakish, p. 313. 
Peere, pera, peer, eqtiat. 
FeDOa, a banner, or lireamer 

borne al the lop of a lance. 
Porelous, pnr]oua,pffHi/Pta; dun- 

geroiii. 
Perfight, peifect. 
Ferlese, p. lUT, petrUa. 
Perte, port. 
Pertfd, parted. 
Pl«^-feras, pUiif-feUinci. 
Plsining, complainiTig. 
Pleoaaace, pUaiure. 
Pight, Pygbt,pitehed. 
PiVd, p. »}T, peeled, batd. 
Pino,/bmiifc, itorw. 
PiouB chaawn. p. 

song or ballad.* 
Pitto, Pittje, Petye, pyte, pitj). 
Pompal, p. 249, pompaut. 
Portrea, p. 3 tt^porlereas. 
Popingaj, aponal. 
Pow,pou:pow'd,a.puil, putted. 
Pownes, p. 3l3,poiind«, (tliylh- 

mi gratia.) 
Prece, preae, preii. 
Preced, p. ISO, prea«d, prated. 
Preat, ready. 
PrBStly, p. 180, preallye, p. 55, 

readily, quickly. 
Pricbea, p. 92, the mark lo thoot 



Quba, 



p. 9S, 









(juhan, a. xohetu 

Qubsr. B.vihere. 

Quhat, a. ahat. 

QubattSL, 9. uhal. 

QuheD, a. when. 

Qahy, a. vhy. 

Quy'try, p. 6. See Quarry abeie. 

tjuyre, p. i6,reqaited. 



a godly 



Raiae, reign. 

Rasfaing, saema to be tbe old 
buatiDg term for the atroke 
made by a wild boar with bil 
tangs. See p. 331. 

Reacblea, carelea, 

R«ave, bereave, 
Reckt, Ttgarded. 
R«ade. p. 33, rede 

Head, advice. 
Reek, a. smoke. 
Reid, s. rede, reed. red. 
Reid-roan, S. red-nun, p. €1 . 
Rekelea, reckleaae, regardleu, 

void t^care, rath. 



e, hit ig. 



a the I 



tick [" ' 



It eeen one iliijle liiltid witb iti liUe piinled la red Itttan. 
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372 GLOsaAHY. 


IUoiiht.p.66,73,p«rh.p..de- 


Seik.a.iwke, xefc. 


rirttion from rmiteo, to ihine. 


Sene, ««,. 


Rwm, ru», p. KOe. 


Sertayoe, Bertenlye, orlain, eer- 


Renyed. p. 103, refund. 


tamly. 


Rcwtb, ruth; rewe, /jilj/. 


SetywalL SeeCetywall. 


RiaU. rvall, rvuoJ. 


Shaws, liule vicodi. 


Richt, .. rigftt. 


Shear, p. 5, enlirtlu, (penitus.) 


Ride, MaJ<««Ttinro«(. 


Steele, MU, lU iciU. 


Roche, rock. 


Sheene, shene. lUimtg. 




Sheita, a. ahetea, >Amu. 


Roode. CTOH, miei/ir. 


Sheiii,di.g™«d.^ _ 


Roufe, ™f. 




Routbe.ralh, pit«. 


Sboke, p. 104, ihoohat. 


Row, rowd. 1. tM, relUd. 


Shold. eholde, tJiouW. 


Rowgbt, rout. 


Shoen, B. ahoone, p. 860, (Aoh. 


Rowyned, rouail. 


Shofe. ihot. 




Shradds. p. 87, vid. locum. 


Rues, ruetbe, pili«th. 


Shrift, amftuioft. 


Rjde, p. 389, t. «. vudu <in in- 


Sbroggs, ihrubs, thorn, briart. 


Tvod. Ryde,inu.Tl,(v.l36,) 


G.I»™j.«™ggw. 


should proUblr be Hu. 


Sbulde, iA«.J,f. 


Rvdere.p. 188, rangw. 


Shyars, Aira. 


Ryode. p. 3U, r«U. 


Sib, Wn ; akin. rdaUd: 




Side, fanff. 




Sic, sich, Bick,s.ittfA. 




Sik,aike,n»;L 


Sa.eM,a.». 


Sied, B.MW. 


S«f, 8. «;*. 


Siker, ivrels, arrtitiniif . 


Sill, a. dull. 


Sigh-clout, p. 208, (Bythe-clout) 


Sar, «ur, s. jot.. 


a clBut to ttnin milk Hmmgh: 


Sack, Airt, shift. 


o (tmimng tto«t. 


Sat, sete. xl. 


Sithe, p. T, «»«. 


Saryde, «ted. 




Saw, any, tpaech, dUamm. 


iiuMn p(oui-(an<ij ar vnmii, ftc. 


Say, p. 13, Mu. Vol.ii. p. B93. 


Slaw, (tew, p. 3»3. (Sc. Abel.) 


Say us no harme.MS ™i,io/w. 


SUui, alone. <kin. 


SajDe.wy. 


Sle, slee. i/aj/ ; sleeet, ilaytit. 


Scathe, kun, injurjf. 


Sleip, 9. elepe, ffeqi. 


Schapped, p. 31. ptrkepi swap- 


Slo.p. 101, sloe, fi.j,. 


ped. Videl<H!. 


Slode, p.48, ilft.iplit. 


SloDe, p. 50, Jiiin. 


Scho. p. 40. BcW, p. 25, B. ri«. 


Sloughe, p. 9. deu. 
Smit£e>a. B.f>»o(Am. 


SchoDe, .W*. , 


Schoote, lAol, Itt'ge. 


Soldain, aoldan, aowdBii, lutMn, 


Scbowte. Bchowtte, iftoul. 


Soil, eoulle. aowie, hiW. 


Schrill, ».tAn;/. 


Sort, cm^uns. 


Se,». p.lOt,Me. 


Soth-Ynglonde, Soul* Engtoui. 
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Soth, Botbe, south, Mollie, mith, 
Soald, t.thmdd. [trutA. 

Sowden, aowdain. suitan. 



Sp^, gpaik, i.tpaiit. 

&feA, ipaded, 

Speik, s. tpeak. 

Spend7d, p. IS, probably the 

Buue R> SpBDDed, graqmt. 
Spere, gpeere, tptar. 
Spill, p. S07, spiU«, p. 59, tpeit, 

Spreiit«, 10, jpurled. tprung out. 
Spurn, Bpnrne, a kick, p. 17. 

SwTear. 
Spyde, tpM. 
Spfit, jpgtled. detttyniad. 
Spjt, p. 7, apyte, jjriw. 
Slabille, p.l07, perhiipi,llaUuh. 
Stalwurlhlye, itoucJjf. 
Stuie, H. Bteftn, p. S5, Honf, 
Stwke, p. 55,iti^, 103,«iriniy. 
Steady e, steady. 
Sleid, a, atede, tKuf. 

St«le, Itrwl. 

Sterne, ((«m.- or, perhaps, rtan, 

Stenu, itori. 

Starts, Bterted, itort, itorted. 

Stert, start, p. 33S, Oarttd. 

Steren, p. 9l, timt, p, 96, lutM. 

Still, qaiet, nUnt. 

Stiot, itap, stqiptd. 

Stirande stage, p. 33. A Iriend 
interpreted this, monii a itir- 
ring, traveiliTtgjoanty, 

StODturea, Uavdtri-b]/. 

Stound, Btownde, ftmi, vihile. 

Stour, p. 13, 77, etower, p. 48, 
stowre, p. 3S, 67, fight, dii- 
tUTbajict, S/c. This word is 
applied in the north to aigiiify 
dnst agitated and put into 
tDotiou : as by the sweeping 



Streight, straight. 
Slrekene. striAtn, straek, 
Stret, Hr«ei. 
Strick, firicl. 
Stroke, p. 10, itmck. 
Studs, s. U(KKt. 

Stjnty de,atia lad , staytd, lU^ped. 

Sumptets. p. 317, haries that 
carry cltithii,famitiirt,lfc. 

Swapta, p. Ill, sw^iped, p. 33, 
Bwopeds, ilnulk iwjsnlJtf. 
Scot. Bweap, toicoarge, (ride 
glosa. Gaw. UongUa.) Ur 
perhaps erchanged, tc. blows : 
so nsiq) or laopp signifiea. 

Swat, awatte, swotte, did tatul. 

Swear, p. 6, nmrs. 

Sweaven, a druom, 

Sweit, I. Bwete, ncctt. 

Swith, quickly, inttantly. 

Sjd, tide. 

SydB shear, p. 5, aydia ahsar, 

p, 6, cm ail sida, 
Sjne, then, irittrmirdt. 



bead, to the t^Iue of talents 
of gold. 

Taine, s. tans, taken. 

Tear, p. 17. aeema (o be a pro- 
verb," That tearing or palling 
occasioned his sparo or kick. 

Teene^^, s, fail of indignation, 
wrathjil,fuTUms. 

Teene, tene. tumiiD, ind>gtuitt<m. 
mrath; properly, injary, of. 

tilt gad of the Sa- 
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•ubjeot ID page 78.* 
Thiir, l^ir. Thair, ihare, thert. 
Thtine, a. Ikn. Thu, that. 
Tfaa, lAw. 
Tfaend, the end. 

The, ihiif. I'he wmr, p. 5, Itey 
Theu, p. 5, Ihert, [aere. 

, ihrive ; mole he thee, may 



Thee, t. 



Thei-foi, p. 7. thtr^wt. 
Therlo, Ihertto. Tbei, thae. 
'tbtjthn-mrd.thithar'-iBard, li 

wordi that plare. 
Thie, ihy. llione, tiiw. 
Thonee, i. Ihw art. 
Thorowe, tbtaw, b. through. 
Thr*U, p. 309, eapliot, p. llf 

Thrang, «. threng. 
Thre, tbrie, a. Ihi«(. 
Tbreape, to argot, to aiiert in 

potilivi BvtrbeaTing manner. 
Thritt^, thirty. 
Throng , p. 169. haaentd. 
Till. p. 16, uaM, p. 75, mtiw. 
Tine, p. 45, Jm> ; tint, loct. 
To, bw. Item, two. 
Ton, p, 7, tone, tlie m». 
Tow, 1. p. 1«7, to l«l (foiDn ivit 

o rop., *c. 
Tow, towe, (tM. Twa, i. too. 



T0W7D, p. 13, fODO. 

Tierlory, trailory, trtotW^. 
Tride, ttytd. 

Trow, thnk, emetiBe, hnoK. 
Trowtha, troA. 
Tru, true. 

Tuik, a. tuoL Tut. a. tiU, lo. 
Tarn, p. 317, an occaam. 
Twin'd, g. p. 40, farted, tepa- 
rated. Tide G. Doaglaa. 

U. V. 

U)raome, a. thodang, horrible. 

Vicea, (prabsblj contracted for 
devieei), p. 110, itrewt ; or 
perbapa tnmmg pnu, twkwii. 
An iageDJona friend thinka a 
vict is rather " a spiodle of a 
preaa" that goeth bjr ■ vice, 
that aeemeth to more of itaalf. 

Tilane, p. 100, nmillir. 

Undight, unde ' ' 

Unmacklje, mi 

UDaattiteren, p. 91,1 
«£ linu, muapeetedly. 

Unt/ll, unto, p. 169, againM. 

Vojded, p. IT4, fuittnj, Itft. 

W. 
Wad, a. wold, wolde, vmjd, 
Wae woTth, a. tow batide. 
Waltaring, iMllmng-. 
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Wat, s. wet. Wajde, wavtd. 
V/vfwatd,jToaard, fttviih, 
Weate, p. 115, hi^pinta, prm- 
Weal, p. 16, iDoii. [perity, 

WedouB, p. 15, widouii, 

Weel, bIs'U, tw'mii. 

Weene, weeu'd, think, thought. 

Weil, s- wepfl, weep, 

W el-awny , an inlerjection ofgrirf. 

Wei of pit*, »imr« fl/pitj. 

Weme, vtmb, belly, kellmn. 

Weade, p. 178, vtemtd, thought. 

Wend, wsnds, ge, pm. 

Wert©, iwr^ 

Westlinga, matem, or whiilling. 

While, p. 30e, until. 

W hoard, hoard, 

Whos, p. 109, whoio. 

Whyllyg, whiUt. 

Wight, p. SO*. perwB, p. 306, 

ilrong, iusti;. 
W igbty, p. G7, Rrimg, ftuCy , oc- 

tilt, ?iiDtif«. 
Wightlye, p. 43, vigortmtty. 
Wm, B. p. 81, ^IL 
Wilfulte, 91,tiianif«rin^, nring. 
Windliug, s. ainding. 
Winnae, p.40,mUw(. 
WiOBome, p. 338, a. cgrieable, 

engaging, 
Wigg, p. e94, kjww, wist, knew. 
Witboaten, withougblen, mith- 

Woe-begODS, p. 59, lost in toK, 
ovemhelmtd tailhgri^. 
■ In I 



Won'd, p. Ml, wonn'd, dwelt. 

WoDe, p. IS, mt. 

Wondersly, wonderly, p. II J, 

v&ndenmtly. 
Wode, wood, mad, vrild, 
Wonne, daelL 
Woodweele, p. 87, or irodewale, 

the goldm msU, a bird if tht 

iknA-Uvd. Gloas. Cbnac. 

The nrig. MS. hug vmdvieele. 
Worth e, Korthy. 
Wol, knoa, wotes, hujwt, 
Wonche, p. 9, mitehief, evil, A.S. 

Jiollj i. e. Wohg. malum, 
Wright, p. 106, write. 
Wnag.B 



Wreke, wreak, 
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Wrii 

Writhe, p. 304, writhed, tmittd. 
Wroken, rtvenged. 
Wronge, wnmg. Wall, s. uriJI. 
Wyght, p. 320, itroog, baty. 
Wyghtje, p. 185, the amt. 
Wyld, p. 5,iciHd«T. 
Wynde, wende,go. 
Wynne, jty. Wygte, knem. 



Y-cleped, nontci, calUd, 
Y-oon'd, tttughl, imlruciid. 
Y-fere, together. 
Y-founde./mmd. 
Y-picking, picking, culling. 
Y^1a«,<ioin. Y-were, Hw«. 



Yave, p. 293, gnw. 
Yih, yche, each. 
Ychywled, i^l mth the ckiiel. 
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